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Good taste and 


clever fingers make 


a world of difference 


. 12 a YOOM... 


Pauline Turner is one of those fortunate 
women blessed with that faculty which 
her grandmother used to call “ingenuity.” 
On a very small household allowance, 
she sets a good table, dresses smartly 
and the attractiveness of her house 
arouses envy in the hearts of her friends. 
For Pauline Turner knows how to buy. 
Not long ago, she decided that some- 
thing had to be done about the guest 
room. The floor was old and the furni- 
ture showed the ‘ 
lictle varnish transformed the collection 
of odd pieces into a “set”... simple, 
inexpensive draperies, curtains and bed- 
spreads meant one afternoon’s sewing. 


But a rug /ad to be managed. 


‘scars’ of long use. A 


WOMEN’S RADIO 
INSTITUTE 


look for it in the radio 
column of your news- 
Paper. A program of 
entertainment and 
practical help. Ask your 
Congoleum dealer for 
the Institute folder with 
broadcast time - table. 
(Not vet on Pacific Coast. 





It was Congoleum that solved 
her problem—economically 
and artistically! She chose the 
beautiful “‘Flowret’’ design be- 
cause it had touches of rose 
and green —the very colors she 
wanted! And in addition to its 
beauty, her new bedroom rug means 
almost no work at all. A few whisks 
with a damp mop makes it fresh and 
new-looking in a minute or two. 


Women who wish to economize 
wisely, always look for the Gold Seal 
pasted on the pattern of the labor-saving 
floor-coverings they buy. This Gold Seal 
assures the extra durability built in by the 
remarkable Multicote Process of manu- 
facture. It is a guide to the original, 
labor-saving floor-covering—the genuine 
—the one and only Gold Seal Congoleum. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., Gen’/0f., KeEarny,N.J. 

New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston Pittsburgh 

Dallas Kansas City San Francisco Minneapolis New 
Orleans Atlanta Detroit Rio de Janeiro 


ln Canada— Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal 


GOLD SEAL 


ONGOLEUM 


RUGS 
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““PLANIATION” 


. Rug No: 





SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


Every housewife should have a 
copy of our free, purse-size 
booklet showing all the new Gold 
Seal Congoleum Rugs. A handy 
guide when shopping or planning 
decorative’ schemes. Write your 
mame and addressin the margin 
below— and mail it toCongoleum- 
Nairn Inc., Kearny, New Jersey. 
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\ E ACKNOWLEDGE hundreds 

of letters received from readers 
in response to a request for comments 
on how Successful Farming might be 
made better. We are grateful for the 
kind things you have said and for 
your suggestions. Stories, sermons, 
and Sunday school lessons are men- 
tioned most frequently. Interest in 
travel articles has been so great we 
have used them in place of fiction. 
The next three months will bring 
you some fine ones. We see a good 
sermon in Godfrey’s Squibs each 
month and while we would like to 
please everyone, the business of prac- 
tical farming and homemaking is so 
big and interesting that it demands 
all of our space. 

” * * * 
RunnNING water is a_ blessing 
that no farm home should be denied. 
Fortunately there are systems within 
reach of the humblest pocketbooks. 
Starting in the June number of Suc- 
cessful Farming will be a series of 
three articles on this subject. We 
hope you will feel free to ask us for 
personal help if you are planning 
such an improvement this year. 

* * * * 

Tue Farm Board seems to have 
the wool marketing situation well in 
hand. Sheep owners in particular 
will be interested in the discussion of 
the new national set-up for the co- 
operative marketing of wool, which 
is to be found on page 74. 

- a * *~ 
Brrps protect growing crops from 
the ravages of insects, destroy count- 
less weed seeds, and delight us with 
their bright flashes of song and color. 
'rom us they have every right to ex- 
pect protection and kindness. To 
encourage greater interest in these 
little friends, we gave you in our 
November number of Successful 
Farming 80 bird pictures in natural 
colors. No time om expense was 
spared to make them as nearly accu- 
rate as possible. You were asked to 
name the birds. More than 25,000 
readers submitted lists and we won- 
der how many more identified the 


birds fbut did not send in their list. 
The correct names of the birds and 
of those who named them correctly 
are to be found on page 50. We thank 
you all for your interest and hope 
our contest has been the means of 
making you better acquainted with 
our native birds. 
* * * *% 
OnE of the reasons why dairy 
consumption did not hold up this 
year was quality of dairy products on 
the market. People always eat more 
of what they like. The man who is to 
stay in the dairy business perma- 
nently must produce good quality 
products. We have tried to give you 
the best information available in the 
feature story on page 15. 
” * * ” 
Many of our readers have written 
us about the series ‘“New Barns From 
Old Ones” and have asked for further 
information. We are glad that these 
articles have filled such a popular 
need. The last one appears on page 
12 of this issue and deals with the 
important problem of barn floor ar- 
rangement. 
* * & 
SPRING fashions have demanded 
so much consideration and conversa- 
tion that we know the home sewers 
will be interested in Marion Juaire’s 
article in this issue. She tells how to 
adapt the new fashions to the old 
frocks as well as to the new. If you 
have any home sewing questions or 
difficulties write to Mildred E. Wal- 
lace at Successful Farming. She is a 
clothing expert and understands the 
farm family clothing problems. She 
will gladly give you every assistance. 
* ~ * * 
PRESERVES That Time Has 
Tested,” by Ruth Cessna, “Modern 
Refrigeration,” by Katherine Goep- 
pinger, “What’s New In Kitchen- 
ware,” “Patchwork Pillows,” by 
Laura Holmes, and ‘Modern Sun 
Worship” are some of the most inter- 
esting articles we have planned for 
you in June. 


Index on Page 91 


E. T. Mereprru, Founder, 1876-1928 


Frep Bowen, President and General Manager 
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Subscription Rates: Five years $1, one year 25 cents. 
lo subscribers in Canada, other foreign countries, and in 
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not satisfied your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


the eighth zone, one year 75 cents. 
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In a Minnesota farm flower garden 


WISDOM 
There is wisdom in white waters, 
In the singing of the birds, 
And the grasses ever whisper 
Mystical and living words. 


In the twilight and the dawning, 
In the murmuring of trees, 

There is wisdom that surpasses 
Solomon and Socrates. 


In the fragrance of the flowers, 
As they breathe up from the sod, 

I am hearkening the wisdom 
Falling from the lips of God. 


—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 


AN AMERICAN garden which is 
nationally honored is that of Martha 
Washington at Mt. Vernon. People 
of wealth are developing gardens of 
every type in America—lItalian, 
Moorish, German, and Chinese, but 
Ernest Wilson has urged the develop- 
ing of a type that shall be truly 
American. He says, “The art of gar- 
den making in America has reached 
the adolescent state; it is advancing, 
but the need of wise counsel is great. 
—As leisure and culture spread so 
will the art and spirit of gardening 
increase. The desire for a home exists 
in the heart of every man and woman 
and when properly analyzed, a gar- 
den converts a dwelling into a home.” 


Kirk Fox, Editor 
BROWNLEE DAVIDSON, Consulting Engineer 


Published monthly by The Meredith Publishing Company, 1714-24 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa 


Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Des 
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“As Good as the De Laval 
Separator,” De Laval 
Milker Users Say 


NVENTED in 1878 by Dr. De Laval, the the De Laval Separator has been the natural and recog- 
nized leader for more thana half-century. It hasalways been the standard by which skimming efficiency, 
long life and all-around separator satisfaction are judged. The year after year clean skimming of the 
De Laval Separator’ has never been equalled nor its design and construction successfully duplicated. 



































And now the famous De Laval Milker has established and enjoys the same enviable reputation 
and prestige. Users say, “The De Laval Milker is as good as the De Laval Separator.” This is 
praise of the highest order and no compliment could be more fully charged with truth. That simple 
statement of fact is the highest recommendation the De Laval Milker couid receive. 


An Example of Real Dairy 
Efficiency 


Right: Mr. Clifford R. Swanson of Win- 
throp, Minn., owned a De Laval Separator 
which. was in "good condition. He installed 
the De Laval Utility Milker and an Alpha 
Dairy Power Plant and purchased a Uni- 
versal Drive attachment for his separator. 
The Alpha Dairy Power Plant operates the 
milker and separator and while doing so 
heats water for washing both. 


He is able to report a saving of two hours a da 
in milking. This amounts to a omens 4 730 
hours saved per $:¥ Figurin: Swanson’s time 
conservatively at 25 cents enhour, this results in a 
cash saving oF $182.50. He fu sher reports that 
two gallons of gasoline will furnish power to milk 
16 cows and run the separator one week, or 14 
milkings. This means that Mr. Swanson milks, 
separates and heats water for washing at a cost of 
.0016 cents per cow per milking. He says: “I’m a 
booster and 100% satisfied.’ 





The De Laval Milker Helps Make 
Another World’s Champion 


Left: The Holstein cow, Clover Heights Ormsby Maid, owned 
by Mr. Lewis B. Jones, Clover Heights Farm, Pittsford, N. » 
has just completed a record of 18, 650 Ibs. of milk and 859 Ibs. 
of butter which she made asa Junior 2-year-old, and which is 
a world’s record for butter in the 10-Months Division. Mr. 
Jones, who is advertising manager of the Eastman Kodak 

omgeny. writes: 

‘Replying to your query as to whether or not we used your 
milking machine with the cows which have recently made such 
high A. R. S. O. records, one of them a world’s record, I take 
pleasure in stating to you, that it was used four times a day 
during the entire test. We have used the machine now for 
three years for our regular milking herd as well as for the cows 
on test, with very little interruption for repairs. 

ae I think my boyhood would have been happier if you 
had invented these eunchinee 50 years sooner. 


User Reports Better Production De Laval Real help to Certified Farm 


Left: “After Risk: | Robert 
ganas ema De peasy Yad Fill- 
va agnetic more Farms, 
Milker we find it soem») bo 
says: “*...Wefee 

a sg te that the De 
pgs on a T Laval Milker is 
an we Y an important 
hand,” reports J. factor in keep- 


Lawrence Nel- ing Seve - 

acterial coun 
son, of Ells- of cur, Certified 
worth, Wis. Milk 


De Laval 











THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co., 
Dept. 777 
New York, 165 Broadway 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
Please send me information on the 
following De Laval products which 
I have checked 





€- Golden Series Separator 
Utility Series Separator ream arators 
Junior Series Separator 
Europa Series Separator 

() Magnetic Milker e 

(Cj Utility Milker 

O Utility Single Unit an 1 ers 

] Utility Double Unit 


() Alpha Dairy Power Plant 
[) Solution Rack 
O) De Laval Oil 


52 Years of servicetothe Dairy Industry 


5 Ginnie, 


Name 





Mail this Coupon TODAY 
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DE LAVAL 
PRODUCTS 


vYrvyv 
GOLDEN 

SERTES 

SEPARATOR 


The world’s best 
separator; skims 
: .—— cleaner, runs 
——easi er, lasts 
longer. Seven 
A sizes. Hand, belt 
or electric drive. 


UTILITY SEPARATOR 


2 


Just like the 
“Golden Series” 
except for sever- 
al non-essentiol 
features. Sells 
for less. Three 
sizes; hand, belt 
or electric drive 


JUNIOR SEPARATOR 





A quolity line of 


small separa 

7 
~®& " ae 
4 << ors—wonderfy 


fe aN skimmers. Three 
Vo sizes. Hand 
. => drive. 

EUROPA SEPARATOR 


A line of low 
priced European 
mode De Loval 


Separators. Four 


sizes. Hand LS 
drive 


MAGNETIC MILKER 
Thus Ah 

\ 
i" b ALS S Pe 


EC KAA sad 


The world's best mi ter, Pulso- 
tions controlled by magnetic 
force give perfect, uniform milk 
ing. Easy to operate, easy to 
clean. Operated by gos engine 
or electric motor. Outfits for 
one to 1000 or more cows. 


UTILITY MILKER 
ss) 


(UT. | 


ae ay 


For the low price field. The best 
milker of its kind. Outfits for 
milking one to 30 cows 


UTILITY UNIT 


Works on any 
single pipe line 
milker installa- 
tion Does 
splendid work 








Works on any 
single pipe line 
milker installa- fA | 
tion. The best 
double unit 
mode 


ALPHA DAIRY 
POWER PLANT 


Built like an 
automobile en 
gine. Provides 
economica 
power for milker 
and separator 
Heats 4'% gol 
lons of woter for cleaning 


SOLUTION RACK 
Keeps milker 
teat-cups sterile 
between milk- 
ings. Solution 
used only once 
so it is alwoys 
full strength 


DE LAVAL Oll 


——-| Mokes seporators run 
| easier ond last longer 
Specially made. Two 
| kinds—red label, hand 
seporator oil; green 
lobel, milker pulso- pump oil, 
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ILD garlic is already costing 
Illinois wheat growers $100,000 
annually in the form of dis- 
counts on contaminated grain. Three 
essential practices in cubation this 
weed are outlined by the University of 
Illinois: (1) plowing the land in the fall; 
{2) plowing again in the spring; (3) 
planting the infested area to cultivated 
crops and tilling these crops thoroly with 
the sweep or blade type of cultivator. 
These practices must be followed for at 
least three years. It is suggested that 
single fields be selected to start with, and 
that the program be gradually extended 
over the entire farm. 
*% * * 
_ Sweet clover failures may be due to 
lack of phosphorus in the soil, according 
experiments conducted at several 
points in Oklahoma. Usually a com- 
ation of ground limestone and phos- 
phorus is needed. 
* n * 
|xperiments on 10 fields on 10 differ- 
ent farms in Nebraska, the soil nitrate 
content of which ranged from 64.5 
pounds per acre down to 7.9 pounds per 
acre, show the loss of original organic 
ter from less than 30 percent to as 
uch as 66 percent. When sodium ni- 
trate fertilizers were used increases vary- 
‘rom a loss of two bushels of wheat 
icre up to an increase of 16 bushels 
were obtained. Where ammonium sul- 
late fertilizers were used the increase 
varied from three-fourths of a bushel to 














five bushels per acre. It was found that 
more than three-fourths of the nitrogen 
required by the wheat crop was ab- 
sorbed before the middle of May, indi- 
cating the need of having fertilizers on 
the ground early and in an easy avail- 
able form. 
a * * 

Eighty acres of corn were raised in 
an Indiana project last year at a total 
cost per acre of $6.30. The work was 
done with a general purpose tractor. 
The total operating cost, including fuel, 
lubrication, and labor, was $259.84, or 
$3.25 per acre. Depreciation and re- 
pairs amounted to $193.79 and the in- 
terest was $50.68. Two two-row rotary 
hoes were used for the first cultivation 
and two- and four-row cultivators used 
for the later cultivation. The corn was 
planted with a four-row check planter. 

~ * * 

The Missouri Experiment Station has 
answered the question as to whether 
or not it is safe to milk a heifer that 
comes to her milk before freshening. In 
one case such a heifer dropped a normal 
valf and it was raised successfully. In 
two other cases, the calves died. 

* aa aa 

Adding linseed meal to the shelled 
corn ration for baby beef increases the 
return of gain, also the cost of gain but 
sroduces a better finish and returns a 
Ceier profit than when no protein sup- 
plement is fed. These in brief are the 
results of feeding tests in Michigan for 
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Picture of an ideal 
type Jersey bull head 
as approved by the 
American Jersey 
Cattle Club 


What Is New in Farming 


Tips You Can Use Today 


last year. Three lots of 10 calves each 
averaging about 395 pounds per head 
were fed for 195 days. All lots received 
corn silage and alfalfa hay. In addition 
one lot was given ground barley, an- 
other lot shelled corn and linseed meal, 
and the third lot shelled corn. The aver- 
age daily gain was 1.84 pounds for lot 
one, 1.99 pounds for lot two, and 1.83 
pounds for lot three. 
7 * * 

The Illini soybean is one recently de- 
veloped in the state of Illinois. It stands 
up well and retains its seed well. In 
yield tests it has given significant in- 
creases over most other varieties used in 
that state. It seems to be best adapted 
to central Illinois conditions. 

* * * 

Chemical weed destroyers can be ob- 
tained at much lower prices earlier in 
the season than is possible during the 
summer. The University of Minnesota 
urges those expecting to use sodium 
chlorate in weed eradication to place 
their orders immediately. One hundred 
forty tons of the chemical were used in 
Minnesota for weed eradication in 1929, 
and the results were satisfactory. 

. * - 

Baskets, hampers, and other con- 
tainers in which fruit, vegetables, and 
produce are marketed must this season 
conform to the Standard Container Act 
passed by Congress in 1928. Prosecu- 
tions may be brought against persons 

[ Please turn to page 81 | 
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UST as the U. S. Department of Agriculture has devel- 

oped the strains in crops that give you the greatest 
yield per acre, so has Firestone developed Gum-Dipped 
Tires that give you the greatest tire mileage and endur- 
ance known. 


For example, Firestone pioneered the Balloon Tire, which 





today contributes so much to motoring comfort and 

economy ... Firestone originated and patented the exclu- 

sive Firestone process of dipping cords in rubber gum, 

which saturates every fibre of the cord, minimizing heat 

and friction and doubling the flexing life of the cords. 
DIFFERENT STRAINS OF WHEAT Firestone was the first to put a non-skid tread on tires and 
UNDER IDENTICAL CONDITIONS today gives you the toughest, longest-lasting, safety tread 

The illustration to the left shows one of the hardier strains made. Through constantly pioneering new and better 

of wheat, as developed by State Agricultural Experiment methods of tire building, Firestone has added thousands d 

Stations and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. of extra miles to tires without extra cost to the user. 











The illustration to the right shows an average strain grow- 5 ‘ ‘ 
ing under identical conditions. Note the difference. Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires have broken all world records 


Write us for instructive information as published by the De- for results in safety, economy, endurance and mileage. 


; artment of Agriculture on growi d strai f ‘ . ‘ 
9 ieee aed Address: ee ee Demand this extra mileage in the tires for your car and 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, truck. See the Firestone Tire Dealer in your community. 
Los Angeles, California, or Hamilton, Canada. He will save you money and serve you better. ’ 


Listen to 

“The Voice of Firestone” 
every Monday night 
broadcast through fifty 


stations NBC Network. 






TIRES -TUBES- BA 
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1930—The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


COMBINATION of science, skill, 
and favorable weather conditions 
brought out new records in the 

1929 Nebraska corn yield contest. Carl 
Day and Son of Cass County won first 
in the eastern section of the contest with 

: average yield of 107 bushels per acre 

their contest field. In the central 
Nebraska section of the contest, J. G. 
Ackerman of Furnas County won first 
with an 83-bushel yield. 8. B. Hopkins 
or an upland field in Cheyenne County 
won first in the western section with a 
53-bushel yield. A yield of 109 bushels, 
the highest ever grown during the six 
years of the contest, was produced by 
George Eiker of Keith County, under 
irrigation. Seven men out of 135 in the 
1929 contest grew over 100 bushels per 
acre which, when compared to the fact 
that during the past 5 years only 5 men 
have grown 100 bushels or more, made 
the 1929 contest an unusual one. 

High yields, in themselves, are not 
the final goal of the contest and the 
reason for carrying it on, but they are 
the measuring stick of good methods. 
In other words, where the yields are 
high they should point to particularly 
good corn production methods of value 
to all corn growers. A contest just to see 
who can grow the highest yields without 
some study being made as to why cer- 
tain practices are good or bad would be 
of little, if any, value. An effort has 
therefore been made by those in charge 
of the Nebraska 10-acre contest to de- 
termine so far as possible the principles 
underlying the high or particularly 
profitable yields’ and how they might be 
more generally adopted by corn growing 
larmers, 

I1E records of the winners in the east- 
“ern Nebraska section emphasize the 
importance of soil fertility and the use of 
legume erops in the rotation. The rec- 
ords of the 10 highest men in the eastern 
‘ebraska division of the contest show 
that their fields average 1.8 years since 
acd were seeded down to grass or 


egumes and produced an average of 
'S.4 bushels per acre. 
{ the 10 high fields only the fourth 


() 


A smooth type of Reid’s yellow dent was grown 


ebraska’s New Corn 


By P. H. STEWART 


University of Nebraska 


and tenth were bottom land fields. Day 
and Son of Cass County, for instance, 
grew their 107-bushel crop on upland 
that was broken from sod 4 years ago 
for the first time. The field was listed 
with a two-row lister and cultivated 3 
times with two-row machinery. A 
smooth type of Reid yellow dent corn 
was grown. This was planted May 5 in 
rows 3 feet 4 inches apart. At husking 
time a field count showed a stand of one 
stalk every 14 inches. 

Chris Hinz of Washington County, 
who won second in the eastern section, 
made a very remarkable record on up- 
land rolling land when he grew 106 
bushels per acre. Hinz, in reporting his 
methods, said, “In the first place, no 
unusual methods were used. However, 
the fertility of the soil has not been 
neglected. Eleven or 12 years ago the 
field was in red clover for a period of 2 
years. Since that time the field has 





From the Records 


1. Legume crops maintained soil 
fertility. 


2. Modern machinery cut cost of 
production. 


|| 3. Good seed corn was used and | 
the stand was nearly perfect. | 
|| 4. Crop rotations were carefully | 


followed. 


| 5. Efficiency of different men on | 
| similar soils varied widely. 


never been in corn more than one year 
at a time. The rotation for the past 
three years has been: oats and sweet 
clover, in 1924; sweet clover pasture, 
in 1925; corn, in 1926; oats and sweet 
clover, in 1927; sweet clover pasture, in 
1928; corn, in 1929. The stand of corn 
was nearly perfect and the selection of 
good seed corn is as important a factor 
in producing a high yield as any other 
single factor. Well-matured ears were 
field selected during the latter part of 
September and the fore part of October 
to be hung and dried before cold 
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weather. The ground was plowed about 
7 inches deep and harrowed before and 
after planting. The field was surface 
planted on May 8. It was cultivated 
three times and was practically free of 
weeds. No manure has ever been put on 
this field as it is three-quarters of a mile 
from the farmstead.”’ 

Geo. R. Eiker of Keith County, who 
set a new record for the state with his 
109 bushels per acre followed an unusual 
method in planting. He planted the 
corn with a beet planter, drilling the 
rows only 30 inches apart and having at 
husking time an average of one stalk 
every 14 inches in the row. This field 
was irrigated by pump irrigation. 


HE field on which this 109-bushel 

yield was grown was in corn and 
sugar beets last year, sugar beets two 
years ago, and in alfalfa for several 
years previous to that. When one re- 
members that this field lies over 100 
miles west of the 100 meridian, west of 
which a relatively few years ago it was 
believed zriculture would not be profit- 
able, the yield of 109 bushels is still 
more remarkable in showing what can 
be done. 

In central and western Nebraska, as 
is the case thruout the Great Plains 
area, the matter of soil fertility is not 
such a factor in corn production. Soil 
moisture becomes the limiting factor in 
determining the yields of corn. Farmers 
of central and western Nebraska, as well 
as those under similar conditions in 
other states, commonly recognize the 
difficulty and danger of planting legume 
land, particularly alfalfa land, to corn 
due to the fact that the large amount of 
available nitrogen in the soil tends to 
produce a large plant growth, causing 
the crops to suffer severely during 
drought periods. The fact that farmers 
in that part of Nebraska have entered 
in the contest fields which have been 
farmed from 20 to 25 years, on the 
average, shows that this point is appre- 
ciated. 

The 1929 Nebraska corn yield contest 
records again show a decrease in the 

[| Please turn to page 90 | 





















ABIGAIL OF HILLSIDE 
Owned by John T. Carpenter; Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
Record—23,677 lbs. milk, 1,197.51 tbs. fat 











SWISS VALLEY GIRL roth 
Owned by J. Frank Zoller; Schenectady, N. Y. 
Record—27,513.6 ibs. milk, 1,106.33 Ibs. fae 
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DE KOL PLUS SEGIS DIXIE 


Owned by D. Raymond; Vaudreuil, Quebec 
Record—33,467.7 lbs. milk, 1,349 ibs. fat 











ANESTHESIA PAITH OF HILL STEAD 
Owned by Mrs. J. W. Riddle; Farmington, Cona, 
Record—19,741.7 Ibs. milk, 1,112.5 lbs. fat 





Built by BUICK . . . known the country 
over as “‘a great performer” ... awarded 
$26,000,000 in sales since its introduction! 
Test Marquette superiority—today! 


Come Drive It! 
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Prize Winnings Dairy Cows 


and 


PRIZE 
INNING 























The new ‘Buick—like these pure-blooded blue 
ribbon winners—is a World’s Champion. It 





wins from 35 to 50 per cent of the total sales 
of the fifteen makes of cars in its price class. 
In cattle, blood will tell! In motor 


cars, the skill and experience of the 
manufacturer determine quality! 


makes of cars in its price class. 


Buick offers an ideal combination of 
beauty, power, swiftness, stamina 
and reliability .. . yet six of Buick’s 
fifteen body types are priced at 
only $1260 to $1330, while others 
range from $1510 to $2070, all f.0.b. 
factory, special equipment extra. 


Buick—product of craftsmen who 
have held leadership in fine car 
building for a quarter-century—is 
so strongly favored in agricultural 
and industrial America that it is 
winning from 35 to 50 per cent 
of the total sales of the fifteen 


See and drive Buick—the blue rib- 


bon winner among finecars—today! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, 


Division of General Motors 


MICHIGAN 


Builders of 
Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


BUICK 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 


Canadian Factories 


McLaugblin- Buick, Oshawa, Ont. 


Corporation 
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Making Hay a 
Better Way 


By R. H. DRIFTMIER 


Kansas State Agricultural College 











The overshot stacker is 





1 VIMELINESS in hay 
harvesting is an ex- 
ceptionally important 
factor. Probably no other 
crop, even under the most 
favorable conditions, re- 
quires more constant atten- 
tion and efficient handling 
than does hay. Any method 
or machine that will con- 
tribute to the efficient han- 
dling of this hay and assist 
in the production of top 
grade instead of low grade 
is worth considering. 

One of the greatest con- 
tributions in the way of 
equipment to the hay pro- 
ducer, in my opinion, has 
been the introduction of the 
general-purpose tractor with 
haying attachments. I do 
not mean by this that the 
mowers and the side-deliv- 
ery rakes and the hay load- 
ers which we had before the 
advent of the general-pur- 
pose tractor were inferior or 
even mediocre machines. We 
still have them and they 








easily move l 


a day, 12 acres were mowed 
in a 10-hour day, 28 acres 
were raked with a dump 
rate, and the hay was 
bucked in at the rate of nine 
acres per day. 

At the Kansas Station a 
tractor, equipped with a 7- 
foot cutter bar attachment 
operated thru a ‘power take- 
off, mowed 29 acres in a 10- 
hour day. The hay was 
windrowed with one 7-foot 
side-delivery rake at the 
rate of 26 acres per day. The 
tractor equipped with a 
buckrake transported the 
hay,to a baler at the rate of 
20 acres per day. Each oper- 
ation shows a very decided 
saving in time and man 
hours per acre, an increase 
of approximately 140 per- 
cent for mowing and 120 
percent for bucking. 

At the Kansas Station the 








This Mormon derrick is 








quality, or will pro- 
duce a better quality 
at the same cost. Me- 
chanical power has 
made it possible to 
harvest hay with a 
minimum of delay, at 
a low cost and with a 
reduction in labor. 
The Oregon Agri- 
cultural Experiment 
Station recently com- 
pleted a survey to de- 
termine the cost of 








Sheet steel stack covers are popular in Kansas 


still are used with the general. purpose 

{ tor. 

Hay of ‘the highest quality may sell 
r $10 per ton more than hay of the 
next lower grade. Many: people con- 
sider the harvesting of hay as a mere 
mechanical operation. A closer study 
will show that frequently changes in 
nethods and the time of their employ- 
ment are of vital importance. A new 
ichine is justified only when it will 


either do the work cheaper for the same 


producing alfalfa hay 
in Oregon, the factors 
affecting it, and ways 
of reducing it. In their 
publication, which gives the results of 
the survey, they state that a reduction 
of 8 percent in the average cost of pro- 
ducing alfalfa hay in Oregon would 
amount to half a million dollars an- 
nually. Let us compare three items of 
cost data, secured by the Oregon Sta- 
tion, where horse power was used, with 
similar items from the Kansas Station, 
where tractor power was used. 

The Oregon survey shows that for the 
10 percent of farms that did the most in 


mounted on skids 9 
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hay was mowed at a speed 
of 4 miles per hour, raked 
at a speed of approximately 
3 miles per hour, and 

bucked to the baler 4 miles 

per hour. The tractor was 
equipped with flat-rimmed wheels 
About 8 or 10 short °%-inch bolts were 
used as lugs. These gave sufficient trac- 
tion to carry the load over damp spots 
in the field when mowing and raking, 
and were a decided help in bucking the 
hay to the baler. This tractor-operated 
equipment did not damage the alfalfa 
stand in any way at all. 

Much attention is now being devoted 
to harvesting hay from the windrow or 
cock with a portable baler. By this 
method, when conditions are at all 
favorable, it is possible to harvest the 
hay quickly at a low cost and with a 
minimum amount of labor, especially 
where hay is grown in sizable acreages. 

To facilitate the windrow method of 
harvesting, C. C. Romig, a farmer of 
Montgomery County, Kansas, con- 
structed, or rather combined, two ma- 
chines—a hay loader and a hay baler. 
By this method the hay is picked up 
from the windrow by means of a short- 
ened hay loader which is attached to a 
hay baler. The hay is deposited on a 
feed table where it is fed into the baler. 
A wagon attached to the rear of the 
baler receives the bales as they are 
{ Please turn to page 66) 
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COMMENTS 


Corporation Farming 


ROM Kansas a subscriber sends us a clipping 
which describes two bills recently introduced in the 
special session of the legislature of that state, pro- 
hibiting large scale corporation farms. The fear is ex- 
pressed that prosperous, individual farmers will be 
replaced by big business using hired help exclusively. 

With the nation-wide movement to merge thousands 
of small business concerns there naturally comes the 
question, Why not apply the same system to agricul- 
ture? Because farming is a mode of living as well as a 
business, there are those who fear that such a change 
will bring about social loss greater than the possible 
economic gain. 

During the agricultural depression individuals were 
forced to relinquish their claim to thousands of farms, 
which then passed into the hands of banks and insur- 
ance companies. As an emergency measure, Managers 
were placed over groups of farms which in most cases 
are now operated by tenants. Every encouragement is 
given these tenants to become owners as soon as pos- 
sible. The manager acts as the representative of the 
owner and in an advisory capacity. 

In a few cases an attempt is being made to operate 
on a large scale with crews of hired help. Those who 
think back to the bonanza farm freely predict failure. 
We must remember, however, that modern machinery 
and improved methods have changed the situation from 
what it was 15 years ago. The new development in 
most cases is ia the hands of exceptionally capable busi- 
ness men and snap judgment concerning their efforts 
is risky. Certainly the entry of business concerns into 
the farm field will tend to stabilize land prices. 

Certainly the new competition deserves thoughtful 
study. It is a challenge the individual farmer dare not 
ignore. It means that individual efficiency must be 
increased, that co-operative group action must come, 
and that the inefficient will be forced out. 

Never was there a time when it was more necessary 
to be informed on every line of farm business. We 
believe, however, that competition within the industry 
between individual farmers is of even greater signifi- 
cance now than between individuals and corporations. 
We have no sympathy with attempts to oppose any 
type of farming by legislation. What is economically 
sound will prevail. 

We still maintain our confidence in the ability of the 
individual farm family. A story in this issue tells how 
the Nebraska corn grower has cut his labor require- 
ments 50 percent in six years. The family size farm 
will continue as the backbone of American agriculture. 


Farm Board on Livestock Marketing 


HE Farm Board has presented its livestock market- 
ing plan. This plan includes a number of interesting 
provisions. It would establish a National Livestock 
Marketing Association which would be strictly a com- 
modity marketing association with centralized control. 
It provides for a National Feeder and Finance Corpora- 
tion, for the recognition of the National Order Buying 
Company and for the establishment of a National Live- 
stock Publishing Association. 
The proposed organization would be thoroly demo- 
cratic in control. Each co-operative group selling 2,500 





decks or more annually is entitled to one director. A 
board including the manager of the National Marketing 
Association, the manager of the Feeder and Finance 
Corporation, and the manager of the National Order 
Buying Company would comprise a sales board to co- 
ordinate and control sales. The plan was adopted by a 
vote of 38 to 23. It was agreed that this plan will go into 
effect when two-thirds of all co-operative livestock mar- 
keting groups accept it. It was further agreed that the 
various co-operative livestock marketing groups would 
present this plan to their boards of directors for action 
by the first of April. If the plan is approved we will 
publish it in full as soon as possible after its adoption. 

In some quarters the objection is made to the plan 
that the local groups or the association manager will 
lose control of their stock. We are, however, unable te 
see the logic of this objection. If each individual farmer 
had raised the same objection in the past, there would 
be no local co-operatives today. Marketing conditions 
today have reached the point where local co-operatives 
acting independently are just as much at sea in market- 
ing as was the individual a decade ago. 

We are out on a national market. The next step in 
co-operative marketing must be the welding together 
of local and state commodity groups into national com- 
modity marketing organizations which can place these 
commodities where they are wanted at the time they 
are wanted and in the way they are wanted. Nothing 
short of centralized control can accomplish this. It is up 
to the local shipping association managers to use the 
same foresight today that their own farmer members 
used in joining the local co-operative in years past. The 
plan is as democratic as it would be possible to make 
such an organization. 


Packers’ Consent Decree Is Wrong 


MERICAN farmers want the Packers Consent 
Decree modified or abolished. That wish has been 
expressed on numerous occasions and in no uncertain 
terms. At the hearings by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington last September representatives from 
farm organizations and livestock groups from all over 
the United States were almost unanimous in their feel- 
ings that this decree is working an economic injustice 
on the packers and which is being reflected to the pro- 
ducers of livestock and to consumers. 

After these hearings there was an inclination in some 
quarters to insinuate that these farm representatives 
were coached by the packers. If any such persons have 
given heed to the farm mind since, they must be disil- 
lusioned by this time. In practically every case where 
the subject has been discussed, farmers have gone on 
record protesting the decree. The Southwest Cattle 
Raisers Association has even gone so far as to authorize 
a petition of intervention. 

This decree prohibits packers from engaging in a 
number of important activities. Among other things 
they cannot handle other tines than meats. This means 
that a large part of their cars, warehouses, equipment, 
and manpower is idle or working on a reduced efficiency 
part of the time. They are also forbidden to establish 
retail outlets for their products which necessarily 
lengthen the distance from producer to consumer. 
Farmers know that this means a greater distribution 
charge and thus lower prices to the producers. 
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This picture shows our utility motor helping treat 


seed wheat for smut 


nvestment in Electricity 


“IVE years ago we installed elec- 
tricity in our farm home. It was 
especially hard for us to do at that 

e because we were paying for a farm. 

Today we are not sorry. 

\ farm couple well in the forties had 

d for a farm. In commenting on 
cir past experience, this farm lady 
remarked, “If we had it to do over, we 
would have invested in home conven- 
iences at the start. We have paid 
enough doetor bills to have more than 
ight equipment to have lightened my 

rk and saved my health. If I had 
health back, it would be worth more 
the farm to both of us.” 

(his woman’s experience 
changed our minds regarding 


; 


By STANLEY RUSSELL 


power motor without the generator run- 
ning, a one-half horsepower or even a 
three-quarter horsepower when the gen- 
erator is in operation. 

Number four copper wire was used 
for all wiring between buildings. This 
heavy wire gives us the advantage of 
being able to operate an electric motor 
under heavy load in any building with- 
out voltage drop, and the subsequent 
loss of efficiency. 

The cost of new number four copper 
wire would make its use in farm wiring 
prohibitive. Upon investigation we 
found that any amount of this wire 


Our pump hook-up is shown here 


could be bought at our city electric 
plant at junk price, which is 9 cents per 
pound. This wire is as good as new 
except for defective insulation. Insula- 
tion, of course, is not necessary for out- 
side wiring on the farm. On one. occa- 
sion we purchased enough such wire for 
$10 to wire electricity to a building 500 
feet from the electric plant. This size of 
wire not only carried sufficient current 
that distance to make bright lights, but 
also operated an electric motor with en- 
tire satisfaction. The cost of such wire 
at 9 cents per pound is less than the cost 
of new copper wire .of one-fourth the 
capacity. 
In wiring the farm site it oc- 
curred to us that it would 





necessity of a direct cash , 
irn on the purchase of a 
electric plant. Possibly 
paying for a farm is sec- 
ary after all. We farmers 
consider riding imple- 
its as a necessity to save 
bodies the fatigue that 
ies at the end of a day ‘“‘be- 
| the handles.” Then why 
ild it be fair for us to expect 
wives to wash for hours at 
board to accomplish what 
electric washer will do in a 
minutes. After all, we de- 
d, a woman makes an ex- 
sive washing machine, au- 
atic pump, and so on. Be- 
s, it is almost impossible to 

gv! satisfactory repairs. 

Ve chose a 32-volt plant of 
(0 watt capacity. The 16 


s cells form a battery with 
age capacity for 160 am- 
hours of electrical energy. 
s plant is large enough to 
rate a one-fourth horse- 








mean a saving of steps to in- 
stall a number of control 
switches at some centrally lo- 
cated point. To save steps for 
the housewife, we mounted the 
switches on a conveniently lo- 
cated panel in the kitchen. One 
switch on this panel controls 
lights in the chicken house, 
150 feet distant. Another 
switch controls the yard light, 
and still another the cellar 
light. Then there is a plug for 
electrical appliances, and also 
a knife switch which controls 
the pump. 

Our well is 85 feet in depth. 
A one-fourth horsepower motor 
connected to an engine jack 
operates the pump, which has 
a three-inch cylinder, at 40 
strokes per minute. By turn- 
ing on the pump switch in the 
kitchen, water is pumped from 
the well directly to the faucet 
at the kitchen sink, or into an 

| Please turn to page 60 ) 
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ew Barns From Old Ones 


By H. B. WHITE 


University of Minnesota 























Note: This is the last of a series of five 
articles on remode ling barns. In each case 
we have selected an outstanding authority 
to discuss one important phase of the question 
of remodeling barns to make them meet present 
day needs and return most profits.—Editors. 


RECENT survey of general pur- 

pose barns in Wisconsin has 

shown that 92 percent are rec- 
tangular and the average width is. 34 
feet. Seventy percent of those built or 
remodeled recently had the cows face 
out. This was due to two influences: the 
use of the manure spreader for the daily 
cleaning of the barn, and the common 
use of the milking machine. If the barn 
was small, a litter carrier was used to 
take the place of the spreader. 

In remodeling, it is well to keep in 
mind rules that will help one plan 
changes that can be made to advantage 
and prevent making serious mistakes 
in regard to space necessary for the 
comfort and care of the animals. An old 
rule used when plank floors were cam- 
mon was to saw a 14-foot plank into two 
parts for horse stalls and into three 
parts for cow stalls. This rule gives 7 
feet for horse platforms and 4 feet 8 
inches for cow platforms. When meas- 
uring on a plan from middle of manger 
curb to gutter, the length varies from 
4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 4 inches for cow 
stalls, depending on the breed and size 
of the individuals in the herd. It isa 
good plan to do some careful measuring 
of stalls where the cows are keeping 
clean in a satisfactory manner before 
remodeling a barn for any particular 
herd. 

A rule for the length of platform for 
cows that has been presented to the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers is: the weight of the cow divided 
by 50 plus 36 equals the length of the 
platform in inches. A cow weighing 900 
pounds requires by this rule a platform 
4 feet 6 inches long and a cow weighing 
1,200 pounds requires a platform 5 feet 
long. 

The platform usually slopes upward 
from the gutter to a line 18 inches from 
the curb. Here it drops about an inch 





A typical all-purpose barn. See plan below 


in order to hold the bedding and also to 
prevent the cow from slipping and injur- 
ing her knees while reaching for her feed. 

It is easy to remember that two single 
horse stalls require 10 feet and three cow 
stalls occupy 10 feet in width. With 
large cows, 11 feet is none too much, 
however. 

The gutter width found most gener- 
ally satisfactory is the 16-inch one. The 
drop from platform for heavily fed dairy 
cows is 8 or 10 inches. The drop from 
litter alley is 5 or 6 inches. Wheré 
plenty of bedding is used, the liquid is 


removed with the manure and the gutter 
is made level. Where water is used for 
washing out the barn, the gutter is 
sloped to drain about 1 inch in 25 feet. 

It is often suggested that the gutter 
and curb be closer together at one end 
of the row of cows to take care of th 
difference in size of the cows. This is 
seldom done, however. Usually one 
platform is made for the large cows and 
another platform somewhat narrower 
for smaller cows and heifers. For in- 
stance, a barn for Holsteins may hav 
one row with the measurement from 


A remodeled plan for the barn shown above 
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stanchion to gutter of 5 feet and another 
row 4 feet 8 inches. There is consider- 
able individuality in the behavior of 
cows in regard to keeping clean. The 
habit of standing in the gutter for a 
change of position is hard to break and 
makes such cows very hard to clean. 
All things considered, concrete is the 
most satisfactory floor material for gen- 
‘ral purpose barns. It should be trow- 
eled as smooth as possible in the gutter 
and manger, but the alleys are more 
satisfactory to work on if smoothed with 
a wooden float. The cows are not so apt 
to slip and lame them- 
selves while coming into 
1e barn from the yard. 
A layer of tarred felt 
placed a strip at a time, 
is the concrete is spread 


A cross section shows that 17 
for one row of cows and a barn for a double 
row should be at least 34 feet wide 





Cross alleys should be 


ing on size of carriers or trucks used. 
Calf pens are generally given 


cows. The stanchions should be 
20 inches apart. 


Cow and bull pens are usually located 


in a corner and occupy the space that 


would be required for three cow stalls 


and in addition to the feed alley space. 
There is a tendency to make the animal 
in the pen eat in the feed alley, 


feet are needed 


when a person wishes to pass thru. 
3 feet 4 inches 
in width or up to 4 feet 6 inches depend- 


the 


space that would be occupied by three 
about 


thus 


13 


the horses face out as do the cows. The 
horses are generally given the colder 
part of the barn as they must go out in 
severe weather, and it is thought that 
the change from a warm barn to out-of- 
door temperature will make them very 
uncomfortable. 

The milkroom is generally placed 
separate from the stable and if con- 
nected at all, it has a vestibule with two 
doors so arranged that only one will be 
open at a time. With modern barn con- 
struction and electric lights, ventilation, 
and water supply, it is possible to have 
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wr floors, will stop the 
capillary action from be- 











ow and result in a dryer 
and warmer floor in cold 
weather. 

The elevated feed al- 
ley where cows face out 
is very common in Wis- 
consin where silage is fed 
in a troughlike manger 
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Sixteen inches is 


proper width of the 





gutter with a depth of 10 








about 26 inches wide. 
The feed alley is up the 






inches in front and 6 


inche Ss be hind 
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The 


inches un width 


manger is 24 





saving space in the 
pen. In this case 
the stanchion is in 





height of the curb which is about 6 
inches high. Some of the newer barns 
have a higher ¢urb which is 11 or 12 
inches high. The bottom of the manger 
is 1 or 2 inches higher {than the plat- 
form. The raised feed alley is popular 
because the cows keep it clean of silage 
ind hay. 

The feed alley in a 34-foot barn with 
2-inch foundation wall is approximate- 
y 3 feet 6 inches when the cows face 
ut. If the cows face in, the feed alley 
is 5 feet wide. If the 
arn is 32 feet wide, 
the feed alley still 
hould be 5 feet and 
he litter alleys 


Good animals 


the regular panel 
and the manger is 
in the concrete at right angles to those 
of the row of cows on that side of the 
barn. 

The box stall for horses may vary 
from 10 x 10 to 12 x 12. Horse stalls 
should be nearly tight up to a height of 
about 4 feet. In general, pens and box 
stalls are most economical of space when 
placed in the corner of the stables and 
the feed alleys used as part of the pen. 

Horse stalls are located at one end of 
the barn either in a row across the end or 


need warm barns and comfortable working conditions in order 


to return the most profit 





Left: The platform should 
slope forward in front to 
keep the 

slipping 


cows from 


the milkroom a part of the barn, but 
the two doors should be used and every 
precaution taken to have the odors of 
the barn kept from the room where the 
milk is stored. Two rooms, one where 
the utensils are washed and sterilized 
and one where the cooler and tank are 
located, will prove more satisfactory 
than a milkhouse separate from the 
barn, the separate milkhouse being cold 
and expensive. Electric fans for keeping 
the room free from steam and electric 
sterilizers will probably be more used in 
the future as their value is recognized. 
Where the milkhouse is separate, it is 
usually located 10 feet or more from the 
barn. A round trip of 141% feet each day 
for a year makes 2 
miles in a year, so 
the milkhouse must 
not be far away from 
the barn if milk is 








ibout 5 feet each in- 
cluding the wall. 
An 8-foot litter 
illey is about as nar- 
was can be driven 
ru with a spread- 
In fact, a 36-foot 
imn is much more 
esirable to work in 
it can be built 
varm enough to 
ike up for the ex- 
tra space the ani- 
ils must warm in, 
ld weather. In a 
-floot barn, a 9- 
t doorway with 
0 doors is gener- 
‘ found desirable 
io shut up on litter 
rrier tracks if one 
installed and also 
more easily 


to be 











to be taken to it as 
milked. 

With the cost of 
building materials 
somewhat high, 
there is a tendency 
to build more com- 
pactly and avoid ex- 
tra buildings such 
as wells and milk- 
houses. The electric 
motor is also influ- 
encing to some ex- 
tent by making it 
economical to grind 





the feed in the sec- 
ond story of the 
barn and draw the 


feed down thru 
chutes into feed 
carts in the barn, 
where it can be tak- 
en to the entire herd 











pened and closed 
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HE click of the corn planter 
should be a note of hope. We 
should drive straight rows in a 
joyous anticipation of a full crop. There 
is something amiss when we cannot, for 
it belittles one to desire less than he is 
capable of producing. There is a great 
cargo of selfishness carried in the hope 
that the general crop will be small 
enough to return a satisfactory price 
but that our yield will still be large. 
Why are we burdened by too much 
when across the world our Oriental 
neighbors are starving to death by the 
million? When we have too many apples 
or plums, mother gives them away 
rather than to be burdened by the 
surplus. What would happen if our 
government would spend the price of a 
battleship or two in feeding some of our 
surplus to these people who so seldom 
see enough to eat? It would sweeten 
our life here in this country and would 
be a better use of the money as a pro- 
tection. Friendship is a better preven- 
tive of war than battleships. 
* « * 
HI. growing of corn is more than 
just the production of a cash crop. 
It is the expression of a creative art. 
We carefully gather the seed in the fall 
and glory over the beauty of the selected 
ears. We reselect those ears in the win- 
ter and shell and grade the seed. In 
every step of this process luster and 
symmetry of the grains add to our satis- 
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faction. We fit the ground with special 
care to receive it. Then we watch closely 
for the little green rolls of leaves to prick 
thru the soil. No real corn grower ever 
passes a hill of the green shoots without 
noting the stand and color and possibly 
kicking a clod or stalk away that might 
be crippling the plants. 

The tremendously rapid growth in 
June and July is our pride. We anxiously 
watch the weather as the tassels and 
ears shoot out and with the pride of an 
artist watch the fulfillment of what we 
almost consider our creation in the ma- 
turing of the ear. No other grain that 
grows takes the same individual care 
and attention; and no other grain gives 
so great a satisfaction in its production. 

No wonder we love a corn show even 
tho we know that beauty and symmetry 
of ear have no bearing on the yielding 
ability. It is no wonder that a good 
corn grower never shells a basket of 
corn for the chickens without running 
his hand thru the shelled grain and glory- 
ingin it as a florist glories in his flowers. 
It is good for both the grain and the 
grower that we of the Cornbelt love corn. 

ok *k * 

| ATHER slowly but certainly, farm 

beef production is gaining a larger 
place in the Cornbelt. By that term I 
mean the growing and feeding of beef 
calves on the farm. It is as strictly a 
productive business as raising pork or 
milking cows. It fits into a program with 








rom a Farmer’s Notebook 


By GEORGE W. GODFREY 


little equipment and little labor cost. 
Like most farm practices it works out 
best where it is a business common to thi 
community. That feature, however, | 
not so important in beef production « 
it is in dairy production. 

* * * 


HE time has come when I am going 

to have to plan an occasional fishing 
trip with Dick. I am jealous of a part in 
his play life and if I have it I realize that 
I must hold the place I now have. I feel 
that not only the boys but the dads 
would be improved by closer comrade- 
ship. It would do us good to eatch some 
of the enthusiasm and keenness ol 
youth. Asa lad I slipped off down to the 
creek fishing every time I saw a bit of 
opening between the jobs laid out for 
me, and my sight was much keener for 
the open spaces than for the jobs. I an 
ashamed to say that it has been 10 years 
since I have really taken time to goon a 
fishing trip. 

x * 

HERE is an argument in my min 

as to how long a field should be left 
in alfalfa in our locality. If a field is we 
cultivated the grass can be kept out fo! 
many years. Now we are taught that 
continued cultivation spreads and i 
creases the bacterial wilt of alfalfa s 
that eventually the stand will be lost 
I am about convinced that as a field 
crop it is best when allowed to remai 

| Please turn lo page 63 | 




























Light and ventilation are essential in the barr 


Clean Milk Will Expand 


Our Dairy Markets 


By E.M. HARMON 


UALITY is being demanded in 
dairy products more than ever 
before. The recent slump in 
prices has especially emphasized this 
fact. In co-operative creamery sections 
which have had reputations for a*high 
quality butter, prices have been much 
less depressed than in sections which 
have been known for poor quality. In 
the same way milk producers who had 
leveloped quality markets have main- 
tained prices remarkably well. The same 
s true of all other dairy products. 
As time goes on this difference will 
become more and more pro- 
jounced. The American con- 
sumer is becoming more and 


iore critical. That tend- f NN 


ency is evident in the case 
of all foods, and with the 
growing appreciation of 
dairy products this demand 
vill grow in importance to 
the dairyman. There is an 
ever-increasing place for the 
ian or community produc- 
ng good dairy products. 


TL \\ 


/ 


ness and doctor bills and build health, 
the matter of producing good clean 
milk is nothing more nor less than econ- 
omy from a health standpoint in one’s 
own family. 

It is true that in some sections there is 
no differential paid between clean milk 
or cream and @ low-grade product. The 
number of such communities is con- 
stantly growing less. As time goes on 
and consumers’ demands become more 
pressing, such practices will be elimi- 
nated entirely, and all milk will be 
bought on a quality basis with the pro- 

ducer of poor products get- 
ting less for them. But even 
in such cases one who does 


7 not care to produce clean 

Ny i milk is exceedingly negli- 

- gent of the health of his own 

J 2Z family and his own ulti- 
Z mate profits. 


Z There is a mistaken no- 
Z tion among some persons 
g that expensive barns and 
equipment as well as a lot 
of extra time are needed to 











(he individual or the sec- 
tion of the country that 
‘ails to meet the demands of 
he consumer is going to 
nd less and less profit from 
ilking cows. 
Of equal importance to 
veryone is the health of his own family. 
lean milk and dairy products are ad- 
itted to be the best and most nearly 
rfect of all human foods. On the 
ther hand they may be the most dan- 


pail is 


xerous. When a few simple precautions 


ind a limited amount of inexpensive 
qupment will reduce danger of sick- 


A covered top milk 
easier to 
handle and excludes 

most of the dirt best milk 


produce clean milk. Noth- 
ing could be farther from 
the truth. Much very poor 
milk comes out of expensive 
barns and some of our very 
comes out of 

cheap barns. Once one is 
equipped for it he will find it easier to 
produce clean milk and will get a lot 
more satisfaction out of doing it. 

Two things that are essential in the 
barn are light and ventilation. No one 
can keep milk clean in a dark, dingy 
barn. Ventilation is necessary to get the 
bad air and odors out of the barn. Both 
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The conical cooler, which is filled with ice 
water and the milk aerated over the sides, 


is the s imple st type 


of these have been discussed in recent 
issues of Successful Farming. 

Cleaning the cows is a simple opera- 
tion and usually takes less time than 
to try to avoid dirt falling into the milk. 
The sides, flanks, and udder of the cow 
should be clipped as often as necessary 
and should be brushed before each milk- 
ing. Also the udder and teats should 
be washed. We need only to realize that 
one gram of manure may contain as 
high as 50 million bacteria and that it 
takes 453 grams to make a pound to 
realize how important it is te take a few 
seconds to clean each cow before milk- 
ing. Where milking is done by hand a 
covered top milk pail is a simple, inex- 
pensive piece of equipment. There is 
probably no one thing that is a greater 
aid in producing clean milk. At least 
two-thirds to three-fourths of all falling 
dirt is excluded. In addition to that the 
covered top pail is much more conven- 
ient. To cne who has used a covered 
top pail for a reasonable time there is 
nothing more awkward and unwieldy 
than the dirty old open top pail. 

Straining is a practice that has been 
much overvalued. Old-fashioned wire 
strainers are useless and the same is 
true of strips of muslin. It is true that 
these will take out the larger pieces of 
dirt but most of the bacteria and filth 
is washed on thru into.the milk as well 
as a lot of sediment. To really get the 

[ Please turn to page 59) 































































The stage setting for the Passion Play of Oberammergau, 


Views of Far Lands 


Birdseye 


HE latest word from Oberammer- 

gau states that the people, there 

are preparing for the greatest 
crowds ever attending the Passion Play. 
The season that I attended, more than 
260,000 persons saw the play and they 
are expecting 300,000 this vear. It is a 
gigantic task for a little village of 2,000 
people to take care of such an enormous 
number of visitors. 

The first Passion Play of the season 
will be given May 11, 1930, and the last 
one of the season is scheduled for Sep- 
tember 28. It is given regularly nearly 
every Sunday and Wednesday between 
these two dates. During July and 
August it will likely be repeated each 
Monday and Thursday to accommodate 
those who cannot get in on the scheduled 
dates. 

Tickets for the regular scheduled 
dates have to be purchased weeks 
beforehand. Lodging and meals at 
hotels and homes also are sold out far 
in advance. To see the play you must 
spend two nights and have five meals 
and at the best hotels or homes in the 
village this costs about $12 but at the 
simplest home the cost is about $8, In 
addition to this the best seats in the 
theater building cost about $5 while the 
cheapest are $2.40. 

Tickets for scheduled performances 
can be secured only in eonnection with 
lodging and meals. The officials promise 
to care for only those who arrange for 
lodging and tickets but they have to 
take their chances on getting a place to 
sleep. If you are there on a regular date, 
you will likely be asked a dozen times 
as you go to the theater whether or not 
your party is full. They know if one of 
your party is missing it means you have 
an extra seat for that day. 

The theater building seats only 4,000. 
lf a large number are there unable to get 
in, quite likely the play will be repeated 
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the next day, so you will get to see the 
play if you are prepared to stay long 
enough. Thousands will sleep in tents 
or autos and will be able to get food 
enough to subsist but it will be quite 
expensive. 

Oberammergau is about 75 miles from 
Munich, or Munchen, as it is called in 
Bavaria. When I attended the play 
there was only one line of railway from 
Munich and that was very poor. Today 
it is different, for there is a good electric 
line, there are automobile highways, and 
an air service. 

One can go to the Passion Play these 
days for as small a sum as $300, from 
New York to New York. Of course this 
means tourist third on steamships, 
second or third class on European rail- 
ways, the simplest accommodations all 
the way, and lowest priced seats in the 
theater. While thousands will go as 
inexpensively as possible yet one should 
have at least $500 or $600 to spend for 
the entire trip. 

The village of Oberammergau is 
located at the foot of a mountain in a 
beautiful valley in the highlands of 
Savaria. The Passion Play was the out- 
come of a great calamity about 300 
years ago. In 1633 a pestilence was 
sweeping thru the villages in the Ba- 
varian Mountains. Whole villages were 
depopulated and often there were not 
enough living persons to bury the dead. 


ee some time the village of Ober- 
ammergau was favored, for a line of 
sentinels was placed around the village 
and a strict quarantine observed. Final- 
ly, love for home and the longing to see 
his family caused a laboring man, Casper 
Schueler by name, who was working in 
another village, to steal thru the line 
and get into his home. It was a happy 
evening around that fireside, for the 
family had not been together for a long 





time. But this honest working man had 
done a terrible thing, for he had been 
exposed to this dreadful malady. In a 
couple of days the songs of the children 
in his home were hushed in silence: 
the form of their father was cold in 
death. The plague had been brought 
into the village by Casper Schueler. 

My, what a time they had! In 33 
days 84 of the people in Oberammergau 
were,dead and scores of others were 
stricken. A great crisis was at hand and 
no human power could save the village. 
A public meeting was called and all who 
could leave the sick and the dying were 
asked to attend. 


T WAS a sad company of hollow-eyed 

men and women who gathered in the 
village chapel. They cried aloud to God 
and vowed then and there if He would 
hear their prayers and save the village 
they would repent of their sins and 
undertake to re-enact the scenes of 
Calvary and give to every beholder an 
object lesson of the love of God and 
what it cost to save a lost world. 

Now comes the strange part of the 
story. The chronicler wrote it down for 
future generations. Not another person 
in Oberammergau died from this pes- 
tilence. Everyone smitten recovered, an 
unheard of occurrence anywhere else. 
Very soon these people began to arrange 
to carry out their vow, and thus we have 
the beginning of the Passion Play. From 
that time to the present, except when 
hindered by war, these people have given 
this play about every 10 years. 

The Passion Play is simply the great 
events of the last. week of the life of 
Christ. Never since attending the play 
have I seen the so-called play on the 
screen that it did not make me heart- 
sick. The first picture generally shown 
is the baptism of Christ. This has no 

[ Please turn to page 86] 
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Climbing roses may cover 
an unsightly bank 


INES are seldom used to 

the extent they should be 

around our homes. When 
we consider the grace, the 
beauty, the vigorousness of 
growth, and the general satis- 
faction vines give, we realize 
there are few other things that 
equal them. 

One of the greatest uses of 
vines around any home is as a 
cover or screen for poor archi- 
tectural features. Fortunate, 
indeed, is the person who owns 
a house so architecturally per- 
fect that there is absolutely no 
use for obscuring this corner, 
that angle, or some other ugly 













































































Wisteria makes a striking 
appearance on this trellis 


there are many clinging vines 
which are not so well adapted 
to other situations. For in- 
stance, we should never grow 
a clinging vine next a frame or 
wooden house, but rather fur- 
nish a support for a vine of the 
nonclinging type. 

Most people seem to think 
of roses when vines are men- 
tioned. Roses are wonderful if 
properly used in the right 
place; but we must remember 
that during the greater part of 
the year roses do not have good 
foliage and consequently are 
not the most attractive things. 
I cannot help but suggest that 








part. Of course, we may often 
use a large shrub or small tree 
to do this work but often it is 
not as satisfactory as a vine. 

A house that is otherwise 
ugly and unattractive may be 
made surprisingly interesting 
by a liberal use of vines. In 
fact, most of our homes can well stand 
at least two or three to advantage. 

Still another use for vines is to secure 
privacy. Often we find that our front 
porches or our kitchen porches are en- 
tirely too public and that a vine or two 
growing over them will not only make 
them more interesting in appearance but 
will give them a distinct privacy. We 
may also carry out this plan around 
some of our windows, where a few ten- 
drils of the vine creeping over the win- 
dow will act as a shade or curtain. 

Many of us have garages, sheds, or 
other small buildings which we cannot 
obliterate and screen with shrubs. Here 
again we find that a vine trained to 
ramble over them will take compara- 
tively little room and yet render them 
relatively obscure. Fences are, of course, 

necessary evil which may be developed 
into an attractive background, or even 
a beautiful wall, if they can be covered 

ith attractive vines. 

There are many other uses for vines, 
such as hiding dead tree stumps, cover- 
ing banks and terraces too steep to be 
kept in sod or too steep to mow with 
comfort. They may be used as a ground 





ines for the 
Home 


By VICTOR H. RIES 


University of Ohio 


cover in places too steep or shady for 
grass to grow. We also find that almost 
any public building with its immense 
size is considerably more attractive and 
interesting if a few vines are allowed to 
grow up over it. Garden features such 
as arbors and trellises always add inter- 
est to a garden but to be beautiful they 
must be covered with some sort of vine. 

Thus we find that vines have a multi- 
tude of uses and incidentally can be used 
to cover a multitude of ugly ebjects. 
The next question which arises is just 
which kinds of vines are we to use for 
each one of the above purposes. We 
must be careful and not use a rank vig- 
orous growing vine where we want a 
rather delicate effect, or try to cover an 
old shed with some rather delicate grow- 
ing vine. 

We also find there are certain vines 
which are particularly adapted to cling- 
ing to stone and brick buildings, whereas 


you keep climbing roses from 
around your porches and house 
and put them out where there 
is something else to take their 
place when they are not in an 
attractive condition. You will 
generally find that the small- 
flowered climbing roses will 
have better foliage than the large-flow- 
ered kinds. Especially fine is the Memo- 
rial rose, excellent for growing on banks, 
terraces, and like places. 

We all know the clematis in some of 
its various forms. Probably the best for 
all-round use is the Japanese clematis 
with its shiny green leaves and small 
white flowers which are produced in 
profusion in late summer. With the ex- 
ception of the virgin bower, our native 
wild clematis, it 1s the most vigorous 
form. Much less vigorous, but in many 
ways more showy, are the purple forms 
or Jackman clematis, and the large white 
or Henry clematis. 

The wisteria is always a favorite but 
many of you have probably wondered 
why yours has never bloomed. Altho 
you can sometimes shock the seedling 
wisteria into blooming by heavy prun- 
ing, heavy fertilization, or heavy root 
pruning, it can never be relied upon to 
give results. The only wisteria that you 
can rely upon is the grafted one, and 
may I urge that the next time you buy a 
wisteria you buy the grafted one and get 
a great deal more satisfaction? If you 
[ Please turn to page 80] 
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A traveling book truck at one of ils stops in Hamilton County, Ohio 


Farmers Want Books, Too 


“40 CLOSE was the competition in 
the examination given to a group 
of boys, to determine which one 

should be the protege of Thomas Edison, 
that the judges were in session until the 
early morning hours before the winning 
boy was chosen. According to the New 
York newspapers, one of the reasons 
why that particular boy won was be- 
cause of his wide reading. He could 
answer not only the technical questions 
about ohms and watts and radios, but 
he also knew enough about Jenny Lind 
from his reading to write a sentence or 
two about her life. 

A list of his favorite magazines scored 
another point for him. Why had he read 
so much and so widely? Because he had 
the “book habit,” a habit he had ac- 
quired by having plenty of books at 
home and at school ever since he learned 
to read. 

Are your children being “exposed” to 
good books, too? Have they all the 
books they want and need at home 
books that they either own or have bor- 
rowed from the public’ library? Have 
they a good school library? 

A county library system is the best 
known solution for rural library prob- 
lems. This system provides free public 
library service for everyone in the coun- 
ty—free in the same sense that the 
schools are free—being tax supported. 
The tax is a small one—much less per 
person than the cost of a good book or 
a year’s subscription to a magazine. 

The advantage of the system is that 
it reaches every man, woman, and child 
in the county. Headquarters for the 
library are usually at the county seat. 
Here the central collection of books goes 
out to branches and stations located in 
schoolhouses, churches, stores, and fill- 
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American Library Association 


ing stations—in fact, at any place where 
people are accustomed to gather. Any 
book anywhere in the county is avail- 
able to anyone in the county. 

In charge of the county library is the 
county librarian who is specially trained 
for the work. She visits the stations and 
branches and sees that the collections of 
books are frequently changed. She 
knows the people of the county and 
knows what they like to read. Some 
counties send books to the branches and 
stations by mail, some are fortunate 
enough to have specially constructed 
book trucks to carry the books from 
place to place. Some use both methods. 

In some counties the question arises 
about what to do with the little libraries 
which may be already established in the 
larger communities when the county 
library comes into existence. Some- 
times such libraries decide to keep their 
identity and not pay taxes toward the 
support of the county library. Gen- 
erally, however, these libraries want to 
become a part of the larger system be- 
cause of the increased supply of books 
and the benefits derived from having 
the services of a trained librarian. 


ee Ly these libraries have 
buildings of their own from which 
the community is served. In Cass 
County, Indiana, there is a town of 900 
inhabitants where there is no library 
building and where the county book 
truck serves the whole community. 
Miss Hoiden, the county librarian, de- 
scribes a book truck visit to the town. 

“A large crowd, in fact a mob, in the 
true sense of the word, is always await- 
ing our arrival. It is almost impossible 
to get the doors of the bookcase un- 
fastened, because the people are so 





eager to pick out the best book before 
someone else gets it. During the sum- 
mer two of us would work madly for at 
least an hour and a half without the 
slightest break in the line, one of us 
checking in at the front of the machine 
and the other checking out at the regular 
desk at the back. 

“Butin September we had to plan fora 
stop at the school besides the regular 
town stop. Asa rule; we try to be at all 
the large schools during the noon hour 
and generally the hour is enough time 
to serve all the upper grades and the 
high school, but this town again proved 
the exception and we were forced to ask 
the superintendent for permission to 
have the grades come class by class dur- 
ing the periods when they were not recit- 
ing. That left the noon hour for serving 
the high school pupils. Afterward, we 
drive back to the main corner and serve 
the town people. Our circulation here 
is over 200 books.” 


HE county library serves all the 

people of the county, those in larger 
communities and on the isolated farm. 
It is “Of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” 

The plan is not a new one. It has been 
thoroly tested all over the United States 
under varying conditions. Two hundred 
and sixty-six ¢ounty libraries are now in 
existence, and the number is growing 
rapidly. Such organizations as the home 
and community department of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Grange and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers have 
endorsed it. The American Library 
Association appointed a committee of 
librarians from its 11,000 members to 

{[ Please turn to page 20 | 
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McCormick-Deering FARMALL 
YSTEM 


tm alclolnamelate Molt) 
of the new 


of high speed 
low cost 





FARMALL Tractor lies in its perfect combination 

with its equipment. Power can be only half the 
picture; the other half must be equipment. International 
Harvester has learned that through experience; so 
from the beginning of the FARMALL Idea they built 
not only the- tractor but a complete new System of 
Power Farming. 


Te great success of the McCormick-Deering 


Study the picture of the true FARMALL. Every line, 
every feature, and every detail is there for a practical 
purpose. Its unusual design came out of painstaking 
work with equipment, in the field. Today there are 
some twenty McCormick-Deering machines specially 
designed for FARMALL use. 


FARMALL Equipment is available for every crop 
operation including all the power needs of row-crop 


The FARMALL is 


complete in itself, 
ready for all the usual 
belt, drawbar, and 
power take-off opera- 
tions, the equal of any 
tractor of its rating. 


FARMALL Special Equipment, chosen from this 


list, greatly increases the FARMALL’S range of utility and value: 


Corn and cotton cultivators, 
2 and 4-row 


Beet and bean cultivators, 4- 
row 


Lister cultivators, 2and 4-row 
Mowers, 7 and 14-ft. cut 
Sweep rakes 

Corn pickers 

Cotton dusters 

Power-drive potato diggers 


Corn planters and drills, 2 
and 4-row 

Cotton and corn planters, 2 
and 4-row 


Loose-ground lister planters, 
2 and 4-row 


Bean planters, 4-row 
Beet planters, 6-row 
Middle busters 


Potato cultivators, 4-row 


handling. In the growing of corn, cotton, potatoes, 
beets, and beans, and in all the usual plowing, har- 
rowing, cultivating, harvesting, and haying opera- 
tions, the FARMALL System is qualified to displace 
horses entirely. 


The FARMALL Tractor, FARMALL Fquipment, and 
the FARMALL System represent many years of creative 
work by skilled farm equipment engineers. No power 
combination of recent development can equal the 
perfect operation of the FARMALL System. Other 
builders must take years to arrive where the McCOR- 
MICK-DEERING FARMALL is now. The FARMALL 
System is recognized as one of the great achievements - 
of modern Agriculture, deserving to rank with the 
invention of the McCormick Reaper. Make use of this 
highly efficient power and equipment; let it earn its way 


this year. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


Plowing 7 to 9 acres a day with the 
FARMALL and 2-bottom plow 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


FARMALL with power mower and trailer 
mower cuts two 7-foot swaths 


Chicago, Illinois 


FARMALL and a 4-row cultivator handles 
40 to 60 acres of cultivating per day 


McCormick-Deering FARMALL 


If It Isn’t a McCORMICK-DEERING It Isn’t a FARMALL 


See Advertising 
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OH, DEAR...ANOTHER GRAY LOOKING 
WASH! THE WATER’S SO HARD, | CAN 
NEVER GET NICE THICK SUDS 











HELLO, JEAN. MY, WHAT 
SNOWY CLOTHES! 


THE MAN WHO SOLD ME 
MY WASHER WAS HERE 
AND HE TOLD ME 
TO USE RINSO. 

IT’S MARVELOUS SOAP! 





“Almost like magic...clothes 





wash so white!” 


say farm women everywhere 


te suds you use make all the differ- 
ence in the world on washday. 

Some suds flatten out and give pitifully 
poor washing results. Some are thin and 
lifeless. 

But Rinso suds are thick, creamy, soapy 
—even in hardest water. They last and last 
until the wash is done. It’s a joy to see how 
these lively suds loosen dirt! 

“Safe, too, even for my very finest linens,” 
says Mrs. T. Randolph of Springfield, Mo. 
—one of the thousands of women who 
have written us. 


A little goes so far 
Cup for cup, Rinso gives twice as much suds 


as lightweight, puffed-up soaps. It’s granu- 
lated—and so compact. 


No wonder the makers of 38 famous 
washing machines recommend Rinso! 


For tub washing, too 


For tub washing, there’s nothing like 
Rinso. Soaks out dirt ... saves scrubbing 
and boiling. Clothes last longer. 

Great for dishwashing. Loosens grease 
in a flash. 

If you have never used Rinso we will 
send you FREE a fuil-sized package on 
request. Write to Lever Brothers Co., Dept. 
F-15, Cambridge, Mass. 


Guaranteed by the makers of LUX 










Millions use Rinso | 


in tub, washer and dishpan 
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investigate the library situation in rural 
districts and to find the best way to pro- 


| vide books for rural people and the com- 


mittee unanimously approved the coun- 
ty library plan. 

Altho the laws of most states permit 
the establishment of county libraries, 
the individual county must always de- 
cide for itself either thru popular vote 
or thru its county board whether it is to 
have county service or not. Taxes are 
high everywhere, but with the exception 
of a very few instances, wherever a 
county library has been established, the 
people have continued to vote taxes for 
it, even in “hard” years. 

If you wish to start a county library 
in your community, write to your state 
library extension agency at your capital 
city. Most states have agencies with a 
competent librarian in charge to help 


| you with all your problems. The libra- 
| rian will either give or lend you printed 


material explaining the county library 


| system, the state law for county library 





establishment in your state, and infor- 
mation about other libraries near your 
county. In the event that your state 


| has no agency, write to the American 
| Library Association, 520 North Michi- 


gan Avenue, Chicago, for printed ma- 
terial. 

Theodore Roosevelt said ‘After the 
church and the school, the free public 
library is the most effective influence for 
good in America. The moral, mental, 
and material benefits to be derived from 
a carefully selected collection of good 
books, free for the use of all the people, 
cannot be overestimated. No commu- 
nity can afford to be without a library.” 


Storing Out-of-Season Clothing 
LIMATE in the United States de- 
mands garments of varying weight. 
If winter clothing is left hanging in the 
closet all summer, it is susceptible to 
moths. In the northern states moths 
begin to lay eggs between April and 
June. In the South they occur at any 
time. 
The larva of the moth is of greatest 


| danger to woolen clothing. Clothes that 





are not clean, well brushed, and used 
occasionally are more liable to become 
moth eaten. Once the larvae are in the 
cloth, they will likely begin their 
ravages at any time. Especially is this 
true of their ravages in overstuffed furni- 
ture. The moths having gained exist- 
ence, the use of an insecticide is almost 
imperative. 

The only safe method of caring for 
clothing in warm weather is to keep the 
flying moth out of them. Put these gar- 
ments in tightly closed packages, boxes, 
cedar chests, or in heavy tar paper bags. 
Camphor balls, fresh cedar chips, sprayed 
benzine, or a mild form of formaldehyde 
all are effective in avoiding moths, if the 
eggs are not already laid in the cloth. 


| Before the garments are put away, dry 


and clean them, remove spots and brush 
thoroly, so that the lapels, pockets, and 
spaces under the collars may not harbor 
moth eggs. 

Fold garments carefully before stor- 


ing. Insert soft dark tissue paper in 


parts that crush easily, such as sleeves. 
Use paper between folds so that two 
parts of cloth will not touch. News- 
papers are very serviceable for wrapping 
suits. Use a large enough storage box 
so that the lid may be put down well and 
sealed with strong paper. Seal by past- 
ing a piece of the heavy paper over the 














allowing no possible way for the moths 
to crawl inside. In storing light dresses, 
ise dark paper between all parts and in 
the sleeves. 

Put away summer clothes without 
starch in them. Starch is apt to weaken 
the cloth and cause the garment to 
become yellow. Cotton and linen mil- 
dew more easily than any other fabric, 
therefore keep cotton and linen clothes 
in a dry place. 

Do not allow heavy clothing to hang 
all summer. The shoulders and bias 
seams are apt to pull out of shape. 
F When putting away flat goods, roll them 
on bolts or- boards as is done in the fac- 
tories where they are made. Clean, 
shine and put shoes that are not to be 
worn for some time, on shoe trees, then 
wrap them in paper. 

If every housekeeper would store out- 

f-season clothing she would be repaid 
by inereased wear from the garments. 



















































Vinegar 


VE may not catch flies, but it 
is a handy help around the house, for 
all that. 

Vinegar will clean windows and win- 
dows given a vinegar bath are not hard 
to polish. 

Vinegar and kerosene, equal parts, 
is all | ever use on my woodwork. Vine- 
gar to clean and kerosene to polish. 

Vinegar and salt will polish the brass 
and copper; and will also clean the glass 
flower vases like magic. We all know 
about the pesky ring when our vases are 
vashed in soap and water. Use vinegar 
and salt and it will vanish. 

A cloth moistened in vinegar will 
clean the enameled table and never leave 
a streak. 

We make our own vinegar from our 
wn apples and consequently I can be 
very extravagant with it. 

| forgot to mention there is nothing 
etter than hot vinegar packs for sprains 
and bad bruises.—M. C. M., Oregon. 


A Colorful Bathroom 


| OW the children and I did long for 
a bathroom with plumbing fixtures 
one of the lovely new tints that are 
w being shown. But, as our white 
ies are in perfectly good condition, we 
solutely could not afford to discard 
em. So we decided to “put color” in 
ir bathroom by other means. 
We purchased a can of lovely, deli- 
te, rose-colored lacquer. With this we 
iinted the outside of the bathtub, the 
edicine cabinet, and all the wooden 
rts of the toilet seat. A set of shelves 
it contain towels, washcloths, and 
ipplies next received a rosy coat. 
en we purchased a yard of lovely 
ereen oileloth and made a little shaped 
lance over the window and a “‘splash- 
’ above the lavatory. 
The only other article we purchased 
is a shining green glass towel rack to 
lace the old nickel oné,‘and on this 
hung some towels trimmed in rose 
rr and the lovely new one with green 
ips dancing upon an emerald ocean 
it Aunt Lillian had given Mary Lou 
Christmas. The linoleum on the floor 
is green and white so we left that just 
it was. Without too much work, and 
small expense, we have achieved a 
dern looking bathroom in rose, green, 
id white, and how we all enjoy it! 
Irs. M. G., Iowa. 
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HEN you buy registered stock 

you know what you are get- 
ting. Pedigree and reputation assure 
you of the animal’s worth. 


So it is with Motor Oil. 


When you buy just so many quarts 
or gallons of oil you get just that— 
oil. Its heat resistance and lubricat- 
ing qualities under terrific motor 
strain are unknown quantities. 


But when you purchase En-ar-co 
Motor Oil you know exactly what 
you are getting. The name En-ar-co 
assures your motor perfect lubri- 
cation at all times; under all con- 
ditions. Its reputation is backed 
by nearly half a century of scien- 
tific and constantly improved refin- 
ing methods, 


Use En-ar-co Motor Oil. It is the oil 
your car, truck or tractor demands. 
THE NATIONAL REFINING Co. 


Refiner of White Rose Gasoline, 
White Rose Ethyl, Royal Gaso- 
line and National Light Kerosene. 









Get This Handy Can of En-ar-co Household Oil 


You’ll find a hundred uses for it. Send the coupon. 
THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 
809 National Building - Cleveland, Ohio 


Enclosed find 25 cents (coin or stamps) for which mail me a Handy Oil 
can filled with En-ar-co Household Oil; and include ( 
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Should a 


Mother 
Spank? 


By 
DR. HELEN FORD 


F ONLY I didn’t have to punish 
Bobby so often. It just seems to be 
one thing after another,’ complains 

3obby’s mother with a sigh. Knowing 
her situation, we can agree that both 
she and Bobby do seem to be worn out 
most of the time, by a constant succes- 
sion of punishments. 

Why is it that some parents are con- 
stantly punishing while others whose 
children behave better almost never 
have to punish? If we observe carefully 
those parents of our acquaintance who 
have well-behaved children and are not 
punishing them frequently, we find that 
they have worked out a sort of code for 
guiding their children. They may not 
have worked this out consciously and 
might find it difficult to tell us just why 
they are so successful in avoiding pun- 
ishing their children, but we, who observe 
them, notice that there seem to be cer- 
tain rules that they all follow in guiding 
them successful. 

For one thing they see that their 
children have plenty of things to keep 
them happily oecupied, for children who 
are happily and profitably busy are not 
getting into difficulties and do not have 
to be punished frequently. Playthings 
need not be expensive nor need the child 
have a great many things but it is very 
important that the things he does have 
should be the sort that he is truly inter- 
ested in and that lead him to do things 
with them. That is, they should not be 
of the ordinary mechanical type that he 
merely winds up, then sits back and 
watches them run. 


LOCKS, colored crayons, sand, gar- 
den and carpentry tools, clay, 
paints, beads to string, and all sorts of 
things found on the farm with which the 
child can play constructively in his own 
way, are splendid. They keep the child 
happily and constructively busy, and so 
rule out the problem of punishment. 
These same parents are seeing to it, 
also, that they do not ask unreasonable 
things of their children, which would 
necessarily not be carried out and so 
would lead to the necessity of punishing. 
For example, it would be quite unrea- 
sonable +o expect a small child to sit 
still for a long time. Also it would be 
unreasonable to punish a child for doing 
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Why punish Betty for the accident when it occurred thru her eagerness 
to show the pretty dish to mother’s quest? 


or saying things that he has knewn 
adults to do, or that he has found other 
children in the family are permitted to 
do without being punished. 

There are of course good reasons for 
children not being permitted to do all 
the things adults can do, or even what 
other children in the family who are 
older are allowed to do. However, 
parents who are successful in avoiding 
the necessity of punishment are careful 
to see that as far as practicable the 
children understand the reasons why 
they are expected to do or not to do 
certain things. Only by letting children 
see why certain things are desirable for 
them to do can we expect them to 
achieve that sort of self discipline that 
successful parents are helping children 
to build. - 


NOTHER interesting thing to notice 
about the way successful parents 
avoid punishing their children is that 
they use approval for doing the right 
thing much more than they do disap- 
proval for the wrong thing. No matter 
how many undesirable things a child 
may seem to do there are always plenty 
of occasions when he does the right 
thing. These parents make a point of 
praising the child when he does un- 
usually well for they find their children 
blossom under approval. Sometimes 
they seem to find that it is particularly 
helpful to tell someone else in the child’s 
presence how well he is behaving. 
Successful parents are not too worried 
over their children’s behavior. They are 
not looking for trouble. The children 
have the feeling that their parents think 
they are going to do the right thing. 
Moreover these parents are not expect- 
ing their children to behave like adults. 
They are not too worried and tempted 
to punish because they do the many 
little things characteristic of children. 
Also, they do not let their children 
know they are worried, even if they are, 
and they never let children gain a sense 





of power thru realizing how they worry 
others. Sometimes one hears an adult 
say to a caller in the child’s presence, 
“IT just can’t do anything at all with 
Junior. He drives me distracted.” If 
Junior is a normal little boy,! nothing 
could delight him more than to have his 
mother thus acknowledge her defeat. 

We have noticed that the most suc- 
cessful parents are very careful to make 
as few rules as possible. The more 
definite rules there are, the more likeli- 
hood there is of having to punish for 
infringement. But such rules as they do 
decide upon they are extremely consis- 
tent about enforcing. 

It is very difficult for children to be- 
have if they cannot tell what to count 
upon; if they find that sometimes they 
are considered entertaining for the same 
things for which they are punished at 
other times. This is especially true as 
regards small children. For example, on 
Monday, when all has gone well and 
mother is in good spirits, John is allowed 
to make a train of the living room chairs 
and climb over them to his heart’s con- 
tent. On Tuesday, however, when 
mother has a headache and things have 
gone wrong generally, he has hardly 
been playing five minutes when she 
descends upon him with ‘“‘You will drive 
me wild with your noise. Why, the idea 
of abusing our best chairs like that. No, 
don’t answer back. Just go straight up 
stairs and keep quiet.” 


S IT any wonder if John has a con- 
fused feeling as to what he can and 

cannot do and is it any wonder if, in 
trying to guess how far he can go on a 
particular occasion, he miscalculates and 
gets into trouble! 

Another thing about those successful 
parents who find they do not have to 
punish frequently is that they are care- 
ful to always find out what a child’s 
reason for doing a thing is before they 
punish. Children are all too frequently 

[ Please turn to page 24] 





nce a week do this.... 


Note to Medical and | 

Dental profession: 
When prescribing a mouth | 
wash for germicidal pur- | 
poses, please make certain 
that it is a germicide: and jf 
not merely a preparation 
which is only Seatiuana ! 


and astringent. | 





Invigorates scalp... CHECKS DANDRUFF 


VAR you wash your hair—and most 
people do it once a week—douse full strength 
Listerine on the scalp either before or after the rinse. 
Then massage the scalp and hair vigorously for 
several minutes. 


You will be simply delighted by the wonderful feel- 
ng of cleanness and scalp exhilaration that follows this 
treatment. 

Moreover, it is unquestionably one of the best treat- 
ments for dandruff—to prevent it, and to overcome 
t once it has started. 


Many hundreds of people have 
Id us that since making Listerine 


LISTERINE 


a part of the weekly shampoo, their scalp has felt 
better, their hair has looked more attractive, and is en- 
tirely free from loose dandruff. 


Of course, if dandruff does get a start, it will be 
necessary to repeat the Listerine treatment systemati- 
cally for several days, using alittle olive oil in conjunc- 
tion with it if the scalp or hair is excessively dry. 


Listerine checks dandruff because it attacks infection 
that causes it, removes and dissolves the particles 
of loose dandruff and heals and soothes the scalp. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 


See Advertising Index, page 93 








DISTANCE If 
EXPEN/JZE 


| & ee to market, road conditions and the 
dependability of your truck determine hauling costs. 
The truck that can haul the most loads...in the 
shortest time... with the least upkeep over a term 
a of years is the best truck. 


Powered with a Waukesha heavy-duty engine, a 
farm truck has ample power to go over rough fields, 
through the mud, up the hills... plenty of speed to 
keep up with traffic and pass the slow drivers. 


Waukesha engines have been outstanding in the 
development of truck and bus transportation the 
country over. Waukesha introduced the famous 
Ricardo Head. Waukesha was first to produce the 
multi-cylinder agricultural type engine... today’s 
farm standard. 


Our free booklet: 
“Farm Profits Geared 
to An Engine,’’ gives 
many valuable points 
on selecting farm 
trucks. Farmers and 
dealers should write 

‘or a copy. 





F-5-30 


WAUKESHA ENGINES 
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WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY - WAUKESHA, WIS. 


| punished unjustly because they have 
not been given a chance to explain 
They have been caught redhanded and 
punishment has followed regardless. 
Suppose we find small Betty on a 
chair in the kitchen with her dress 
soaked and a broken tumbler in the sink 
We are tempted to punish immediately 
But when we find that she was trying 
to get us a glass of water, on her ow: 
volition, our desire to punish is changed 
| to a desire to show approval of her good 
intentions and to show her exactly what 
nice things she can do for us that will 
| allow her te experience the joy of being 
| helpful without the risks of wetting he: 
dress and breaking the dishes. 

Many of us are tempted to punish 
because we have lost our temper o1 
because we are afraid of what other- 
will say if we do not punish or becaus 
we have acquired the scolding and 
punishing habit or because we want to 
show our authority and “get even” with 
the child. As we observe those parents 
whose children behave well without 
| frequent punishing we realize that the) 
are using punishment only when ab- 
solutely necessary, to help their children 
to do the right thing the next time 
After ali, that seems to be the only 
legitimate reason for punishment and 
that, perhaps more than anything else 
helps them to avoid giving frequent 
punishments to their children. 





My Sewing Conveniences 
A PIECE of wallboard two feet wide 
and four feet long makes me 
sewing and cutting board that is ver) 
inexpensive and useful. It is light, clean 
and large enough for placing a pattern 
on the material to be cut, and soft 
enough to permit pinning into it, with- 
out marring the surface. When not in 
use it can be placed flat against the wall 
out of the way. 

Another helpful idea is an old suit- 
case in which I keep cloth, bias tape, 
scissors, thimble, and sewing accessories. 
It saves hunting for all these things 
when I start to sew, and if I am inter- 
rupted, the suitcase can be closed and 
set away. It is easy to carry to any 
room in which I wish to work, and in the 
summertime I carry it out-of-doors 
while I sew there. 

When opening a new pattern I num- 
ber each piece so parts of it cannot get 
mixed with others. 

After oiling the machine, it is a good 
plan to sew thru a blotter to absorb the 
surplus oil, which otherwise will stain 
the next fabric to be sewed.—Mrs. C. 
K., Iowa. 


Buttons for Children’s 
Underwear 
Ca pantie waists of knit 


material stretch so badly and tear 
down from the neckline. When I pur- 
chased some new ones for my little 
girls, I bound them around the top with 
white bias binding. When the buttons 
broke or came off, I replaced them with 
white rubber ones which I obtained at 
a large mail-order house. When a gar- 
| ment wears out, these buttons may be 
| cut off and used again as they are prac- 
tically indestructible. Black ones may 
also be obtained for dark-colored cloth- 
ing. So now, instead of having to mend 
the waists every week, they remain in 
good condition month after month. 
Mrs. M. G., lowa. 
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No Rags Today 


THERE are various ways and means 

of turning the contents of the rag 
bag into many things of usefulness, and 
once we get the habit the ragman is out 
of luck when he comes our way. Perhaps 
among the discarded articles old lace 
curtains seem the least hopeful, but I 
have found several uses for them after 
they had served their purpose well. 
Squares of two or three thicknesses 
stitched together make excellent wash- 
cloths. If you make them the size of 
bath towels, quilting together six or 
eight inches apart they are equal to 
turkish towels for the bath. 

[If one is making a comforter and has 
several discarded lace or Marquisette 
curtains they make excellent coverings 
for the cotton batts, tacking them close- 
ly to hold the cotton in place. The cre- 
tonne or outer covering will not require 
much tacking and when soiled can easily 
be removed without disturbing the 
cotton. 

Then there are the many uses we find 
for worn-out hose, both silk and cotton. 
The better grades of old silk hose make 
beautiful crocheted or braided rugs. The 
others I cut lengthwise and sew several 
together to use when waxing and polish- 
ing the furniture. 

The best of absorbent mop cloths for 
mopping the linoleum can be made 
from the coarse cotton socks and stock- 
ings by cutting them lengthwise and 
sewing several together. The best wash- 
day aprons I have found are the ones 
made from the backs of old raincoats. 

These are only a few suggestions for 
making useful things from old discarded 
ones, and at the same time keeping down 
the accumulation which occupies a good 
space in our closets.—Mrs. M. R., Kans. 


House Plants in the Garden 


OUISE laughed at sight of my long | 


4 fussed over begonia in a sheltered 
corner of the garden. “Is it stuck out 
here to live or die at will?” she asked. 

“To live,” I retorted firmly. “A sum- 
mer garden visit is quite the thing for 
choice house plants nowadays. Accord- 





ing to different authorities you might | 


have kept your Christmas poinsettia for 
years by setting it out in the garden 
when spring came.” 

“T’ll remember that for another year,” 
Louise promised. “By keeping it cool 
and moist we nursed the dear thing 
along till May, then let it dry up thru 
neglect. Transplanting to the garden at 
least gets plants where they will share 
the benefits of rain and irrigation. Does 
it help them otherwise?” 

“Many seem to receive a new lease on 
life from the change. Auntie had a 
cyclamen that surprised us by blooming 
in August in its shady garden retreat. 
But I never heard how that affected its 
blooming the next winter. Plants that 
are to be productive indoors ought 
isually to take their country life sum- 
mer as a holiday season in which to store 

p energy. One friend of mine has an 
isparagus fern of tender associations 
which she has kept for 23 years by set- 
ting it out in a sheltered part of the 
garden every summer.” 

‘I’d call that some recommendation 

r out-of-door garden life!’ exclaimed 
Louise. “That’s the very remedy 

‘ther will want to try for our bother- 

me half-alive house plants.” —M. 8. 8. 











© 1930, The Timken 
lier Bearing Company 


An Influence 
for Farm Progress 


Farm machines ‘Timken Bearing Equipped’’ plant seeds of 
self-protection. Old fashioned friction-ridden machines sow 
Waste as they go. 


—and the farmer reaps as he sows—profit or loss—fuel econ- 
omy with Timken, fuel waste without Timken; power saving 
with Timken; power loss without—and so on down the list of 
Timken benefits in long machine life, less lubricant and 
lowered costs. 

Timken accomplishes these results as only Timken can—for 
Timken bearings are provided with a self-contained ability 
to carry all loads—radial, thrust, or both, made possible by 
Timken tapered construction, Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED 
ROLLS and Timken made steel. 

Why not have this influence in your favor? It takes only three 
words to get it—‘“Timken Bearing Equipped’’. Mention 
these words when buying farm machinery. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN:::.. BEARINGS 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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Stoves, like friends, should wear well 


Choose a Stove You Like 
to Live With 


HE whole world cooks. It is true 
that we do not all cook the same 
kind of food, nor do we all use the 
same kind of stoves for the preparation 
of our meals, but from the time of 
primitive man certain cookery processes 
have been adopted and put into practice. 
In some recipes these proc- 


By DOROTHY E. SHANK 


modern household equipment will add 
to their own welfare, so are anxious to 
secure better home-making facilities. 
To secure for women better cooking 
facilities, not only should stoves be 
selected which will produce great. effi- 
ciency, but also because they are ‘easy 


to live with.”’ Let us consider some of 
the types of modern stoves available 
for use in the country home of today. A 
great deal of attention is now given to 
stove designs. Like people, one should 
be able to get along with stoves easily, 
without undue strain or attention. And 

again, like people, we want 





esses are unchanged altho the 
way in which cooking is ac- 
complished improvesalong with 
advancement in other lines. 
This advancement in cooking 
equipment is felt in all parts 
of the world but more par- 
ticularly in our own country. 

Each year the market for 
labor-saving equipment is en- 
larged. We have seen the 
washing machine take the place 
of the old tub and washboard; 
the broom has been replaced 
by efficient vacuum cleaners; 
the old type of ranges are now 
superseded by those which no 
longer require so much atten- 
tion. They are capable of 
doing the work in much less 
time than the types we have 
known for many years. 

It seems that women in small 
cities and country homes are 
more progressive and alert to 
the newest devices than city 
women. They have seen how 
modern equipment has light- 
ened men’s labors and so have 
been quick to observe that 
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them to be attractive, but not 
too elaborate. The days of 
drabness in our surroundings 
are over. We do not like stoves 
to be temperamental and do 
want them to wear well. 

Stoves are enameled in a 
variety of colors and color 
combinations. Colors must b 
selected which will harmonize 
with the scheme used in the 
kitchen. Special attention must 
be given to this point if ther 
is a dining nook or alcove as 
part of this room. Touches oi 
black on a stove help to set off 
the colors and usually produce 
a very pleasing effect. 

Among the various fuels are 
gasoline and coal oil. Elec- 
tricity is used and, is classed as 
one of the newest fuels. Stoves 
using these fuels are on the 
market today and are very 
modern in every respect. Gas- 
oline pressure stoves burn with 
a flame similar to that of gas 
and have no wicks or chimneys 

The newest style oil stoves 

[ Please turn to page 28 | 
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The Economic Way 
to Better Engine 

















O CADE At this time every year, the Cham- 
wit <€ave| pion Spark Plug Company invites 
you to share in the benefits en- 
joyed by changing spark plugs once 

a year or every 10,000 miles. 





Established six years ago, Champion National 
Change Week has become a yearly reminder to 
millions to install new Champions in their cars, 
trucks, tractors and all engine-driven equip- 
ment. Last year, as a result, every person who 
installed new Champions in his engines, re- 
gardless of type, enjoyed restored power, speed, 
dependability and economy. 


Motor car, truck, tractor and engine manuface 
turers specifically recommend, in their instruc- 
tion books, the changing of spark plugs every 
10,000 miles or once a year, because they 
recognize the transition to which all spark plugs 
are subject in modern engines. 


Insulators become carbon encrusted, and elec- 
trodes corrode through pitting and burning. 
The ignition current is diffused and the spark 
weakened, resulting in sluggish combustion and 






incomplete burning of the gas. Gas is wasted, 
seeping by the pistons to dilute the oil. Some 
is even wasted through the exhaust. Power, 
speed and dependability are lost. Engine per- 
formance is seriously impaired. 


Although Champions will function almost 
indefinitely, there has always been economy in 
changing them by the set every 10,000 miles or 
once a year. The economy of continuing Cham- 
pion’s better performance, the economy of gas 
and oil savings, the economy of freedom from 
trouble—all these are achieved. 


If you have travelled 10,000 miles or more, or a 
year has elapsed, without installing new spark 
plugs, by all means install a new set of Cham- 
pions—and enjoy this modern, economic way to 
better engine performance for a year to come, 


If you are using other spark plugs, install Cham- 
pions and feel the difference. For they are the 
better spark plugs. This is the judgment of the 
majority of owners of every kind of gasoline 


engine, and the reason why Champions excel 
and outsell the world over. 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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startling increase 


to RIVERSIDE 
Tire Mileage 


Price slightly 
higher in 
South 














“ANTI-OXIDANT,” @ re- 
cent chemical discovery, 
doubles life of rubber in 
Ward's tires. Guarantees 
increased 12% to 50% 










a eres a 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
for 30,000 miles 


HIS wonderful discovery, now 

used in all Ward's tires and 
tubes, is a mew chemical process 
which vitalizes rubber and keeps 
it young. Prevents brittling, de- 
generation and cracking. Adds 
strength and maintains the tire’s 
original resiliency. 


Proved by two-year test 
Our engineers have been testing this dis- 
covery for more than two years. Fifteen 
passenger cars and three trucks, equipped 
with anti-oxidant-built RIVERSIDES, have 


covered more than thirteen million tire- 
miles annually during these tests. They 
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Now Guaranteed for 
22,000 mites 


have demonstrated the tremendous added 
strength and endurance now built into 
Ward’s tires, and justify our startling in- 
crease in mileage guarantees. 


As low as 26c per 1,000 miles 
At Ward’s low prices, anti-oxidant-built 


RIVERSIDES now offer the motorist the 
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RIVERSIDE Balloon 
Now Guaranteed for 


18,000 miles 


greatest tire value in the 19 years of 
RIVERSIDE tire history. Under our defi- 
nite mileage guarantee you can now 
buy Riversides at a maximum tire cost 
as low as 26c per 1000 miles. 

Why pa 
prices confuse you. There are no better 


more? Don’t let our low 


tires made. Try these new RIVERSIDES, 


1 ~~ Now guaranteed for 15,000 miles. 
a4 Ward's lowest-priced, anti- 
oxidant-built tire. 
With every straight-side tire we furnish 
FREE an endless molded rubber flap, 
which never folds nor pinches. 


and you will never again pay more than 
RIVERSIDE prices, nor accept less than 
Ward’s liberal guarantees. Sizes for all 
cars may be obtained at any of our 550 re- 
tail stores, or by mail from any of our nine 
mail order branches, postage prepaid. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Nine Mail Order Stores and More Than 550 Retail Stores 


Mail Order Branches at: Chicago - 


Kansas City + St. Paul - 


Baltimore + Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. - Fort Worth - Denver + Albany 


SuccessFUL Farmino, May, 1930 
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are built like modern gas ranges with all 
of the parts enameled. A well-construct- 
ed portable oven which can be placed 
over the top stove burners when oven 
cooking is to be done is suitable for the 
modern home. 

Built-in ovens, or ovens that are part 
of the stove, are very popular. They 
have excellent heat circulation, which is 
so necessary for even baking results. 
Either a right or left hand oven can be 
secured depending on the position the 
stove is to occupy in the kitchen and the 


| convenience of the homemaker. Not 


only are these stoves built like gas ranges 
in general design, but they can be used 
much more efficiently than previously 
for many of them come equipped with 
thermometers on the side of the oven. 

Thermometers should not be confused 
with heat regulators for they are two 
distinct aids to perfect cooking. The 
heat regulator found on gas and electric 
ranges regulates the temperature, while 


| the thermometer which is placed on the 


outside of the oil stove merely registers 
the temperature within the oven. If 
the temperature indicated on the ther- 
mometer is not the one desired, the 
flame must be adjusted by hand either 
higher or lower to add heat or reduce 
the amount. 

The durable materials of which these 
stoves are constructed can be fully pro- 
tected by an enamel covering. The oven 
linings and entire surface of the stove 
can be so prepared. Enamel will protect 
the metal surface beneath and prevent 
it from corrosion. 

The combustion of oil and gasoline is 


| so complete in modern stoves of these 


types that there is practically no odor 
of only partly burned fuel if directions 


| for the operation of the stoves are fol- 


lowed accurately. 


Mo! oil stoves of today will produce 
4 results nearly as quickly as gas and 
consume small amounts of fuel. A good 
oil stove requires little attention except 
to regulate the heat and keep the oil 
compartment filled. 

Electric ranges were for a long time 


| the only kind of stoves available that 
| did not require ‘fueling’ on the spot. 


Now, by using tank gas, gas stoves, too, 
can be used in country homes where no 
city gas is available. 

This tank gas can be distributed 


| nationally so it is possible to get unin- 


terrupted service in practically every 
section of the country today. Research 
shows that by its use, the regular gas 
range can be used. If this range has 


| been in use for city gas it will need to 
| have a few minor changes made in the 
| size of the openings admitting gas to the 
| burners. 


The use of a gas or electric range gives 
the homemaker a chance to use an oven 
heat regulator. These controls are auto- 
matic, maintaining, without any atten- 
tion, any baking temperature in the 
oven that is desired for the product 
being baked. This modern attachment 
is more desirable than a thermometer 
for, tho the. thermometer indicates the 


| temperature registered in the oven, it 


can do nothing about turning the heat 


| higher or lower if the temperature 


| 
| 
| 
} 


registered is not the one desired. 

The heat regulators will automatically 
either allow more gas to be burned or 
less, as is needed to maintain the given 
temperature. This device has made pos- 
sible the preparation of a whole meal in 
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the oven at one time with no “pot 
watching”; it produces uniform baking 
results every time any one product is 
baked if the same temperature is used 
each time; and it has made oven canning 
possible which is easier than the old 
water bath method. 

Gas stoves today are designed for 
beauty and durability as well as for bak- 
ing satisfaction. By the use of an attrac- 
tive stove, which is, after all, the nucleus 
of the kitchen, it is easy to make the 
heart of the home attractive. 

Many of the types of ranges available 
can be found in a wide variety of styles. 
Some have a utensil drawer which can be 
used for small pieces of equipment so 
often needed about a stove. One can 
also keep pepper, salt, and flour in them. 
This saves steps and they are then pro- 
tected from dust. 

Other stoves have compartments be- 
neath built like a cupboard in which 
pans and covers can be kept. These 
compartments are especially convenient 
for use in the kitchen where storage 
space is limited. They are stepsavers in 
homes where the cupboard and stove are 
a great distance apart. 

Some of the latest stoves have covers 
for the cooking top. Now when the 
homemaker leaves the kitchen she can 
close her stove and leave that part of 
her work as completely as an office man 
can shut his desk and walk out of his 
office at the close of the day. 

Modern stoves are easily cared for. 
There are practically no upkeep ex- 
penses to either gas or oil stoves. There 
is nothing to get out of order about a 
good gas stove providing it has a reason- 
able amount of care. An occasional wick 
is about the only repair required of a 
well-behaved oil stove. 

Stoves should be kept clean for the 
best and most efficient results. Frequent 
care, or care after each using, is highly 
desirable and is less work in the long 
run. If soot, grime and grease are 
allowed to accumulate on or around the 
stove and allowed to remain there for 
any length of time cleaning is more dif- 
ficult. Sometimes cleaners are used 
which are injurious to the finish. There- 
fore, it is advisable to use only those 
soaps which are known to be mild and 
those cleaners that do not scratch. 


ALWAYS follow the operating direc- 
44 tions which come with the stove. 
Many times these instructions are not 
heeded. They should be read carefully 
nd thoughtfully for even little advices 
may be important to the life and best ser- 
Vice your equipment offers you. If you 
instructed to do a specific thing it 
is usually for some very good reason. 
\hile it may seem of minor importance 
» you it may be especially important 
r the best satisfaction from your stove. 
When selecting any stove be sure it is 
solidly put together. The edges should 
be well jofhed and smooth. All hinges 
Should swing easily. When equipped 
with a heat regulator ovens should have 
‘t lights which are easily accessible. 
\iter your stove has been selected 
th the proper amount of thought, be 
to have it placed in the kitchen to 
best advantage. We realize in these 
s the advantages of saving steps, so 
place our stoves in a spot convenient 
sink, table, cupboards, refrigerator, 
| other working units. 

will pay in the long run to give 

ious consideration to your stove. 
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da boy can 


this Little Bettina Betmont 


To keep her strong and stalwart 


her mother stresses one simple care 


The heart of Virginia's fox hunting 
country is a splendid place for a lit- 
tle girl to grow up. Especially if 
she has a piebald pony, Punchinello 
...and jumps him. . . and is one of 
a very few children permitted to 
ride with the Middleburg Hounds. 


Bettina Belmont almost lives in 
her riding tweeds. She swims, too, 
and isa breath taking performer ona 
complicated trapezeaffairthathangs 
in the peaceful old southern garden. 


In her odd moments she collects 
turtles—there are now eleven of 
them, of various sizes—and drops 
them casually around outdoors, to 
be picked up and played with when 
the mood seizes. 

An outdoor life that is ideal for a 
growing child, of course. And Bet- 
tina’s mother sees to it that Bet- 
tina's playtime is quietly regulated, 
with a little rest every afternoon to 
balance all this activity. 


Her diet is a matter that receives 
great care. Especially the matter ofa 
hot, cooked cereal. The cereal this out- 
door girleats is the children’s favor- 
ite, and the one thatchild specialists 
recommend—Cream of Wheat. 


“When Bettina was a baby we 
were advised to give her Cream of 
Wheat,” says Bettina’s mother. 
“It’s a habit we've been very regu- 
lar about."’ 


CREAM OF WHEAT 6 030.tT%c 


Pa th ate ‘ 
Little eleven year old Bettina Belmont lives in Middle- 
burg, Virginia. She is the granddaughter of August 


Belmont, banker, and founder of Belmont Park 


“‘Tjust love it,’’ says Bettina herself. 
“LT eat itevery night for supper.”’ 

Mothers are quite used to this 
recommendation. The specialists 
themselves give it almost as a matter 
of course. ” 

Recently when we made an in- 
vestigation among 221 leading pedi- 
atricians in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Toronto, they were 
unanimous in approving Cream of 
Wheat. And just a little surprised 
that anyone would even ask! 

That's because for years they've 
known—as mothers know too- 
how rich in energy Cream of Wheat 
is, and how exceptionally easy it is 
to digest. Very inexpensive, too. 
There are forty servings in a box at 
less than one cent each. 

Make a daily habit of a good hot 
bowl of Cream of Wheat for your 
children. 

The Cream of Wheat Corpora- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minnesota. In 
Canada, made by The Cream of 
Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. 
FREE ___ this plan that makes children enthu- 


siastic about their hot, cooked cereal at 
breakfast. The H. C. B. Club, with badges, pictures, 
gold stars, etc. A children’s Hot Cereal Breakfast 
Club, with 854,000 participants. All material sent 
free, direct to your children, with sample box of 
Cream of Wheat. Just mail coupon to: 


Tue Cream or WHeatCorporaTIon, Dept.S-32 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Child's name 





To get sample of Cream of Wheat, check here 


f W.Corp 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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ATCHING the mood 
of spring 1930, sports- 
wear marks time to two 

rhythms; one boyishly brisk, 
the other soft and swinging, in leagth 
from 3 to 5 inches below the knee. The 
gay ghosts of Spanish, Russian, Napo- 
leonic, Victorian, Empire, gay nineties, 
and Gibson girl days show their effect 
upon our present-day styles in afternoon 
dresses, which should be below the calf 
of the leg or ankle length to be in the 
height of fashion, and for evening wear, 
touching the floor. The person who 
compromises in our present-day styles 
is very apt to appear “dowdy” or “old 
maidish.” It behooves us therefore to 
change our minds, not just half way, but 
completely if we wish to be fashionably 
dressed. 

Assuming that our minds have been 
changed, and if they haven’t they soon 
will be, most of us still have dresses left 
over from last year of good material 
which we hardly feel as tho we want to 
cast aside. The question then arises 
“How can we make the old into the new 
in order to appear well dressed?” 

There are some changes which ean be 
made in our last year’s wardrobe requir- 
ing but very little of our time and 
money, and to you women who are 
interested in economizing I would sug- 
gest that you try out a few of the meth- 
ods or ways I am about to give you. 

There are many ways of lengthening 
one’s dress. If the material can be laun- 
dered, it may only be necessary to let 
down the hem and the bottom faced or 
bound with bias tape, or a French or 
double bias fold of the material applied 
which is so very popular at the present 
time. In some wool materials dry clean- 
ing will take out the crease left from a 







turned-up hem, while with some 
silk materials applying a piece 
of paper to the crease with a 
damp cloth on top of the paper, 
and using a hot iron in many 
cases removes the crease. 

Then too, hems may be 
applied by means of stitchings 
such as fagoting or hemstitching. 
The hem applied might be of a 
contrasting color blending in 
well with the dress, or it may be 
of the same color and material 
of the dress such as satin, satin 
back crepe, canton crepe, and 
so On. 

Some of us, no doubt, have a 
satin back crepe dress left over 
from last year or the year 
before. If the crepe part of the 
material has been used for the 
main part of the dress, I would 
suggest that you use the satin 
part of the material in applying 
the fagoted hem, while if the 
satin part of the material has 
been used for the body of the 


No. 611 dress, then use the crepe side for 


the applied hem. 
One does not necessarily 
have to have material left 
over in order to apply 
hems to satin dresses or 
satin back crepe dresses. 
You will find that it is a 
very easy problem to buy 
satin or satin back crepe 
to match the material you 
have used in your dress. 
Of course, when hems 
have been applied to 
dresses in this way, I 
would suggest that a cuff 
repeating the same idea 
and perhaps a collar be 
fagoted to the dress, there- 
by making the trimming 
or hem appear more in 
keeping with the rest of 
the garment. 

If a repetition of the 
trimming is not made, the 
hem is very apt to appear 
foreign to the rest of the 
garment, and, in turn, the 
dress is likely to look 
homemade or a made-over 
problem. However, with 
a little care taken in ap- 
plying your hems with a 
repetition of the idea used 
in some other part of the 
dress, you will find this 
means of lengthening a 
garment to be very effec- 
tive, and, by the way, a 
very popular finish for 
spring and summer wear. 

The first figure in the upper left-hand 
corner of the page illustrates nicely how 
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Making the Old 
Into the New 


By MARION JUAIRE 








hems may be added and the trimming 
repeated at the neck and sleeves. 

The French magazines are emphasiz- 
ing the use of fagoting in applying hems, 
and what could be a better or simpler 
way of lengthening one’s dress? 

If a dress is made of printed or figured 
satin back crepe, with our present day 
flounces so much in vogue, a flounce or 
two of the same material might be 
added to the bottom of the dress adding 
length in that way. However, if no 
more material of the printed or figured 
crepe is available, which is often the 
vase, a plain satin back crepe material 
to match the background of the dress 
might be used in the flounces. 

For instance, if the printed crepe side 
of the material has been used for th« 
right side of the garment, a plain crepe 
of the same color as the background of 
the dress works out very well, while if 
the printed satin side of the material 
has been used for the right side of the 
dress, a plain satin the color of the back- 
ground of the material of the garment 
might be used in the flounces. Dresses 
worked up in this manner, again with a 
repetition some other place 
on the garment cf the idea 
used in the flounces or 
tiers, will be found to be 
very attractive and an ex 
cellent means of giving 
the added length. 

Peplums around the 
waist may be applied to a 
dress using the combina- 
tions more or less in the 
same manner as you would 
for the suggestions I gave 
for adding flounces. The 
part of the garment under- 
neath the peplum might 
be pieced with the same 
material of the dress if 
any is on hand or it may 
be of some nice lining ma- 
terial matching the back- 
ground of the color used 
in the garment. The pre 
caution to take in piecing 
the dress underneath a 
peplum would be to make 
sure that the piecing came 
up far enough from the 
bottom of the peplum so 
that it did not show when 
the person wearing the 
dress moved around. 

Sometimes it is possible 
to add length by means of 
a belt or applying a yoke. 
Yokes are especially good 
in skirts and may be made 
of pieces of left-over ma- 
terial or scraps, as the 
yoke need not be in one piece, but may 
be made in two or three, depending upon 

[ Please turn to page 32 | 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each 


SuccessruL FarMIne, May, 1930 
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Dollar-Making Experiences in High-Speed Farm Transportation 


READER NOTE: Thisisthe thirteenth ofa series of Farmers’ and Stockmen’s Personal Experiences, relating to the 
Profit Side of the high-speed haulage of farm products and live stock, which should be of especial interest to those 
who recognize the all-important part the SPEEDY MARKETING of farm products plays in making farming PAY 











“20,000 Miles With 3-Ton Loads 


° p?? 


... and nothing spent on repairs: 


64 Reo Motor Car Company, 
Lansing, Michigan 
Gentlemen: 


In April, 1929, I purchased a 3-ton 
GC Speed Wagon at Sioux City, 
lowa, for general trucking. My 
territory is around Coleridge, Ne- 
braska, and live stock is my general 
load. I have a sixteen-foot rack on 
this job and my average load is full 
capacity over dirt roads and hills. 
My average haul is fifty miles. 


To date the truck has gone 20,000 
miles and I haven’t spent any 
money for repairs. I have not even 
had the valves ground or the motor 
touched. 


I think the Reo Speed Wagon is the 
best truck that can be bought for 
the money. 


Yours very truly, 
Orval Leapley’’ 
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T" E farmers who make money today 

are the farmers why are equipped 
to take advantage of high prices in 
listant markets. Twenty-four hours 
makes a big difference in the prices you 
vet on farm products. To get the highest 
rices you need up-to-the-minute news 
nm markets and fast dependable trans- 
ortation that will get your produce to 
these markets quickly, safely and in 


first-class condition. That’s why farm- 
ers today, when they get down to figur- 
ing actual hauling costs—to figuring 
how little good transportation costs— 
buy Speed Wagons. 


Reo pioneered trucks for farmers— 
trucks specially designed to meet farm- 
ing needs in speed, capacity, economy 
and long life. 


Reo’s present-day Speed Wagons offer 
farmers an even greater measure of 
economy and long life. Based on Reo’s 
long experience in this field, these Speed 
Wagons for farm use are designed to 
master today’s farm hauling conditions. 


They offer farmers the most flexible of 
transportation—increasing hauling 
radius—shortening the haul from farm 
to more profitable distant markets. 
And they offer tremendous advantages 
in speed with safety for load and driver. 


Yet Reo engineers have done more than 
adding these new performance factors to 
Speed Wagons. They have made these 
qualities even more lasting than before. 


Chrome nickel alloy iron cylinder block— 





the hardest of all cylinder materials; new 
low-expansion, longest lasting aluminum 
alloy pistons—each outwearing 2 ordi- 
nary pistons; in fact, every improve- 
ment in design and manufacture that 
could lengthen life and increase efficiency 
has been added. 6-cylinder engine; 
7-bearing crankshaft; full pressure lubri- 
cation; 4-wheel, 2-shoe, internal expand- 
ing hydraulic brakes; 4-forward speed 
transmission; built-in magazine chassis 
lubrication; only the very best tires, and 
other features are part of Speed 
Wagons for farm duty. 


Reo Speed Wagons are offered in 14 
wheelbase sizes—capacities up to 3-ton. 


See these Speed Wagons before you buy 
any truck. Prove for yourself that 
Speed Wagons will handle your hauling 
faster and cheaper—mile after mile—for 
an unbelievably long, trouble-free life. 


REO Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Reo Speed Wagon 
with school bus bod y. 
Speed Wagons are 
meeting with great 
success throughout 
the country in this 
service. 


ve 


Speed Wagon 1%- 
ton capacity with ex- 
press body. 6-cylin 
der engine designed 
for fine performance 
and economy of oper- 
ation.4-wheel,2-shoe, 9 BS 
internal expanding JA 

hydraulic brakes give Le a 
posilive safety. 227-R 








Every S$1zE From 3 Tons 
Down To Store DELIVERY MoDELs 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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by the railroads. 


prospers also. 








Railway Co-operation 
With Agriculture | 


_ WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
| ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 





Railways and farmers are the ‘‘oldest settlers” 
in the West. They have worked side by side in 
the development of our great Western states, 
and naturally have co-operated in their work. 
Such co-operation has been valuable to both 
railway and farmer, and the two are now 
working together more effectively than at 
any time in the past. 


Railway co-operation with agriculture is 
shown in a number of ways. Inthe first place, 
railway service has been greatly improved in re- 
cent years. Car shortages have been practically 
done away with, and the losses formerly suf- 
fered by farmers from over-maturity of their 
crops and deterioration of their live stock 
while waiting for cars are now avoided. Freight 
service is faster than ever before, and the 
farmers’ products move to market at a speed 
never before equalled, consequently arriving 
in better condition. Freight cars are in better 
shape and are handled more carefully, reduc- 
ing loss and damage to shipments. Further, 
the railways are charging the lowest freight 
rates which will permit them to furnish the 
kind of service the farmer wants and needs. 


Then, too, the railroads are active leaders in 
co-operating with state universities and other 
organizations to promote the welfare of the 
farmer. Reduced fares are granted to meetings 
of many farm institutes and to the short farm 
courses at many universities. Demonstration 
trains are run, showing the benefits of good 
seed, of better live stock, of crop rotation. 
Many roads maintain complete agricultural 
departments to co-operate with the farmers 
along their lines and to aid in the solution of 
farm problems.Others offer prizes for increased 
and improved production, or for the greatest 
improvements in farm homes. The introduc- 
tion of pure-bred*cattle and the distribution 
of seed and agricultural limestone are aided 


The railroads in the past have adopted and 
followed a program of farm co-operation and 
assistance. This same policy will be followed 
in the future, as the interests of Western | 
farmers and Western railroads are very closely 
connected. They are dependent on each 
other and neither can prosper unless the other 














Callouses 


Painful callouses instantly re- 
lieved by these thin, soothing, 
bealing, safe, corrective pads. 

At all drug, shoeand dept, stores 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


SuccESSFUL FarMInc, May, 1930 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! | 











Iceless Refrigerator 


Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate— lasts a iife- 
time Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 
installed. Costs less than a season's ice 
bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 
windlass and evaporation. Write for 
free folder. Agents Wanted. 
EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 

617 N. 7th St., Washington, lowa 








| whether or not it is to be opened in the 


front, back or side. With a two-piece 
dress having a long blouse, it is possible 
to cut off part of the blouse or bottom 
using this piece for the yoke of the skirt 
making a dress with a tuck-in blous 
and skirt outfit,so ultra smart for the 
younger set. The suit and the young 
girl’s dress show how yokes may be used 


| effectively. 


Then too, a yoke might be applied 
thru the waistline extending a few 
inches onto the waist and’a few inches 
onto the skirt. The yoke may not 
necessarily be of the same color as th« 
rest of the dress. For instance, to a tan 


| silk or wool dress might be applied a 


yoke of brown providing, of course, that 
one was rather small thru the waist. 
Again, if brown were used in the yoke, 
I should suggest the use of a little repeti- 
tion of the brown in cuffs, collars, but- 
tons, or even set-in pockets. 

For evening dresses layers of tulle or 
lace in the color of the gown or darke1 


| self tone shades may be applied to th 
| bottom of the dress to give added 
| length. To repeat the tulle or lace, cap 


sleeves might be used which are indeed 
very fashionable and likewise attractive 
for dinner and formal wear. 

To be well dressed as well as fashion- 
ably dressed and yet make use of our 
last year’s wardrobe, add a hem by 
means of fagoting or hemstitching; a 
yoke in your skirt or thru the waist part 
of a dress of scraps of material, or ever 
of some contrasting color which blends 
in well with the main part of the dress 
flounces and tiers or peplums with thi 
piecing done underneath; or by the 


| addition of lace or tulle to the botton 





of evening dresses to make them longer. 
I have given you just a few suggestions 
of the ways you might make the old into 
the new, but these few ways should be 
of much help to you women who wish 
to be conservative yet well dressed, as 
a carryover from past to present-day 
styles. 


Wax Feather Ticking 


HEN making new pillows, before 
sewing up the ticking iron it on the 


wrong side with a hot iron which has 


been rubbed with beeswax. This makes 
a varnishlike coating and the feathers 
cannot work thru.—Mrs. M. J., Kans. 


The Care of Brooms 


ROOMS can be made to last a long 
time if given the proper care. The 
broom should never be left to stand on 
the straw; instead, it should be hung up 
when not in use. 
A screw eye can be put in the end of 
the handle, or a groove cut around the 
end and a stout cord tied around the 


| broom handle and the broom hung on a 
| nail. When it becomes one-sided, it can 


be straightened by soaking the straw in 
boiling water and then clipping with a 
pair of real sharp shears. 

When it is nearly worn out, it can be 
retained as a cleaner by trimming it to 
a point. It will be found very handy 
in cleaning out corners and around heavy 
furniture. 

If you use a hook in the end of the 
broom by which to hang it up, this will 
be found very handy to use when get- 
ting boxes from off of high shelves which 
are otherwise too high to reach, but 
which can easily be reached with the 


| broom.—Mrs. R. E. P., Ill. 
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Stepping Right Along to Beauty 


AVE you ever noticed the person 
who has foot trouble? More than 
likely she is frowning. In any event, she 
not only has a pained expression on her 
face but she looks uncomfortable and 
| at ease. And we cannot have any of 
these things if we are to look our best. 
A pretty face must be free from 
frowns; it must have a happy expression. 
And in general a person who is pretty or 
attractive must have poise: she must 
look perfectly at ease under all circum- 
stances, 

One of the best chiroprodists gives 
these simple directions for always hav- 
ng comfortable feet: 

Be sure the feet of your hose are 
sufficiently long. Have them long 
enough so the toe of the stocking can be 
turned over the toes of your feet as you 
put on your slippers. Never turn the 
end of your stocking under your toes, as 
this will hold them tight in a cramped 
position. 

Have your shoes long and wide 
enough so that your toes are free and 
straight. Remember to see that the arch 
ind heel of your new slippers fit per- 


fectly. Nine times out of 10 it is either | 


short shoes or short-footed stockings 
that cause corns, according to this well- 
known chiropodist. 

Never allow the heels of your slippers 
to be run over. This causes the leaders 
on one side of the leg to develop more 
than on the other, and this strain is hard 
not only on the foot but on the whole 
system. 

How good your feet will feel if you 
soak them 20 or 30 minutes at a time, 
two or three times a week. Never use 
hot water—just use a pan of tepid water. 
If a few drops of lysol are added to the 
water, you will have a sure cure for foot 
odor. 


| AKING soda, table salts, and also 
epsom salts, when added to your 
foot water,’ all make for healthy, 
comfortable feet. About two tablespoon- 
fuls to an ordinary foot basin of water 
is the right proportion to use. Use which- 
ver of these three is the handiest. 

Just after you have soaked your feet 
is the best time to trim nails. A great 

any people prefer having their nails 
rather short and nearly straight across. 
(his keeps them from wearing holes in 

e toes of stockings. 

To avoid ingrown toe nails, some 
chiropodists advise cutting a small “V”’ 

the middle of the toe nail. As this 
grows together its tendency will be to 
naturally draw the ingrown nail out. 

[t is best to change your hose daily. 
t is not hard to rinse out a pair or two of 

se every day or so, and how much 
etter your feet will feel! 

When a woman’s feet feei good she 
in sweep, dust, wash, and make up 
eds with vim and vigor, and feel happy 
vhile she does it: She can walk for miles 

d not get tired. 

Oh yes, healthy comfortable feet are 

ry important, not only for beauty, but 

r living, working, and enjoying life in 
- neral. 

What are your particular foot prob- 
lems? Write me about them. Would you 
ike a good reducing menu? I will send 

to you, but be sure to inclose a 
tamped, self-addressed envelope. Ad- 
ress Mary Joan in care of Successful 

irming, Des Moines, Ia. 





Coar makers 


have measured 


YOUR BATTERY’S 


and picked the batter ry that fits it 















ATCH the ammeter on your 

car while you are on the road. 
Changes of speed, your lights, your 
stop signal, all register their effects, 
indicate a change of the conditions 
under which your battery must 
operate. 

Even the average of these con- 
ditions is not the same from one 
month to the next. Your battery 
must be large enough, therefore, 
and flexible enough, to compensate 
for wide variations. 

Car manufacturers spend much 
time and effort in determining the 
battery that will give most satis- 
factory performance in the cars 
they build. They put cars on the 
road, they set up extreme conditions 
in their laboratories, and measure 
each battery’s ability to meet them. 

Their tests are thorough, their 
verdicts impartial. That is why we 
say — you cannot make a better 
selection when replacing the bat- 
tery in your car. than car manu- 
facturers make. The Willard Bat- 
tery stands today the choice of 76 
makers of cars, trucks and busses. 


Willare 


bl3 


Left: Night-time testing a fa- 
miliar scene on car builders’ 
testing grounds. Right: Batteries 
get special attention when light- 
ing equipment is studied. 





Above: Testing the generator that charges 
the battery in your car, and balancing éts 
electrical output to the needs of the battery. 


THREAD-RUBBER INSULATION 


The Willard wood-insulated battery 
is a sound value for the average driver. 


If your season’s mileage runs into 
five figures, you will find the extra 
battery durability you need in a 
Willard Thread-Rubber Battery. 

Whatever type you decide to use, see 
a reliable battery service station before 
you turn in your old battery, and let 
them tell you whether it is actually 
worn out or merely run down, 
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Become Vitamin Wise 


There Is Protection In the Right Choice 


OR the past 10 years the vitamins 
Piiese held the center of the stage 

in discussions of nutrition. Thru 
magazine articles, lectures, and text- 
books, food experts have emphasized 
the great need for them in the diet. 
Commercial concerns, popularizing scien- 
tific information, have attempted to 
convince us that in order to secure vita- 
mins we must buy their products. So 
overstressed and commercialized have 
vitamins been that people have ques- 
tioned their importance, even their 
existence. They have asked, ‘Why is it 
that everyone did not die before these 
new foods were invented 
if it is impossible to live 


By Dr. J. S. HUGHES, 
ETHEL J. MARSHALL 


cause but always lived in constant fear. 

English and Dutch scientists, aided 
later by the American Public Health 
Service, began research on the subject. 
From establishing the fact that the 
disease was most prevalent among peo- 
ple subsisting largely on polished rice, 
the work was continued until it was 
shown definitely that this devastating 
disease was due to the lack of a sub- 
stance in the outer covering of the rice 
grain, which was lost in the polishing. 

In 1911, Dr. Funk crystallized from 
the rice polishings a definite substance 
which in quantities almost too minute 


Deficiency is, however, often great 
enough to cause serious nervous dis- 
orders, particularly of the nerves that 
control digestion. Normally the sight, 
taste, and odor of attractive food starts 
the digestive juices flowing. If we have 
been unfortunate enough thru a pro- 
longed lack of vitamin B to have injured 
the nerves involved, these juices are not 
properly secreted. Since foods are not 
allowed to pass into the intestine until 
thoroly saturated with gastric juice, 
they remain in the stomach for long 
periods. The lack of normal acidity 
makes conditions ideal for food decom- 

position by bacteria and 
yeast. Gas is produced 





and organic acids are 





formed which cause 





without them?’’ ‘Sz 
As a matter of fact, ‘a 


people have died as a 


painful irritation in the 
stomach. 










result of the lack of vita- 
mins, and a far greater 
number have had their 
health materially im- 
paired. A healthy exist- 
ence has always been im- 
possible without vita- 
mins. These food ele- 
ments were not invented 
but discovered. Nature 


VITAMIN B 


Vitamin B is not affect- 
ed by drying and cooking. 
It is found in germs of 
seeds, leaves, and many 
fruits and nuts. Lean 
meat contains some and 
glandular tissues are fair- 


VITAMIN A 


Vitamin A is found in 
reen leafy vegetables, yel- 
ow seeds, or brightly color- 
ed fruits, like oranges and 
red cherries, whole milk, 
cream, butter, eggs, and to 
some extent in liver and 


In addition to inter- 
fering with the digestion 
in the stomach, lack of 
vitamin B also hinders 
intestinal activity, pro- 
ducing constipation. If 
the vitamin deficiency 
producing these symp- 
toms has not been too 


has been very generous in 
distributing them in dif- 














long continued, a nor- 
mal condition may be re- 











ferent food materials that 
people using a bountiful 
and reasonably varied 
diet anywhere have not suffered for lack 
of them. 

This is one reason why the under- 
standing of vitamins was so long de- 
layed. It is also the reason why it is not 
necessary to buy high-priced compounds 
in order to secure vitamins. Scientific 
research has given us the information 
which enables us to select from ordinary 
foodstuffs the vitamins necessary to 
protect health. 

And after all, the idea of vitamins is 
not so new. As far back as the records 
go, those practising the healing art have 
known that there was some relation 
between codliver oil and the cure of 
rickets. For more than 200 years the 
English have used fresh fruit juice to 
ward off attacks of scurvy. In both 
instances the people had the right idea, 
butgthey did not understand the rela- 
tionship in either case. 

Full understanding of it was probably 
delayed by the discovery of bacteria. 
Such wonderful results followed the 
knowledge of the relation of bacteria to 
certain diseases that it was believed all 
diseases were caused by germs and that 
rickets and scurvy were the result of 
infection. 

There were, however, some diseases 
for which no bacterial cause could be 
found. About 40 years ago workers in 
the Orient began to investigate the cause 
of a disease known as beri-beri, which 
annually caused the death of thousands 
of people. The Oriental people attributed 
the affliction to spirits, and made no 
progress toward understanding the real 
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ly rich in it. It is also body glands. It is notaffec- 
found in yeast. ted by cooking or drying. 
VITAMIN C 


Raw fruits and vege- 
tables constitute the best 
source of vitamin C. Cit- 
rous fruits, tomatoes, and 
cabbage are especially 
valuable. These fruits 
must be served raw as this 
vitamin is destroyed by 
cooking and drying. 





























to weigh, would serve either as a pre- 
ventive or cure for beri-beri. Dr. Funk 
coined for this substance the name 
vitamin, the first part meaning life and 
the last part indicating that the com- 
pound contained nitrogen. This re- 
search established the fact that while 
many diseases might be due to the 
presence of bacteria, others might result 
from some food deficiency. His success 
stimulated further studies in the United 
States and Europe which have yielded 
results.of great value to the human race. 


Vee B.—This first vitamin to 
be discovered came to be designated 
as vitamin B. As we have noticed, its 
lack was recognized as the cause of 
beri-beri. This disease is characterized 
by degenerative changes in the nervous 
system. The intensity of the disease 
varies with the extent of the deficiency 
and the time it has continued. People 
in the United States seldom suffer from 
deficiency to such an extent that the 
disease is diagnosed as beri-beri. 





stored by adding vitamin 
B to the diet. If nervous 
degeneration has been 
produced, complete recovery is impos- 
sible. Skin and bones and even blood 
vessels can be rebuilt but nerves cannot. 
In cases where the nervous symptoms 
are manifesting themselves, it is there- 
fore essential that vitamin B shall be 
immediately supplied. 





N PREGNANCY and lactation too, a 

liberal supply of vitamin B is greatly 

to be desired. Recent experiments indi- 

cate that it is a factor in milk secretion. 

If the mother has not received enough 

this vitamin during gestation her baby 
will not thrive on its mother’s milk. 

As sources of vitamin B we may use 
the outer coverings and germs of seeds, 
leaves, and many fruits and nuts. Dry- 
ing and cooking does not affect this 
vitamin. Lean meat contains some and 
the glandular tissues are fairly rich in 
vitamin B. One of the most advertised 
of vitamin foods is yeast. Undoubtedly 
much of the benefit people derive from 
eating yeast is due to the presence of 
vitamin B. However, the addition of 
yeast to supply this vitamin is unneces- 
sary if the diet includes the foods which 
have been ‘mentioned as sources of 
vitamin B. 

Vitamin A.—Vitamin A was discov- 
ered in 1916 in connection with some 
nutritional experiments with small 
animals. It was noticed that animals 
receiving a certain restricted diet always 
developed sore eyes and were in an 
unhealthy condition. This was entirely 
corrected when butter was included in 

[| Please turn to page 36] 
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ROUGH, RUTTED rocky roads 
mean little to the husky new 
Cavalier! Those two extra plies 
see to that... give it the extra 
sturdiness your tires need. 


















It’s the new 1930 


i 


Goodrich Cavalier, 


the Finest Tire in the 


Low-Priced Field 


ERE’S your big opportunity, 
tire buyers! The chance you’ve 
been waiting for! A 6-ply tire... 
bigger, stronger, capable of more 
.-- for what 4-ply tires usually cost. 


You see, Goodrich realized that 
you want a tire that stands up. A 
tire to take the punishment of rocky 
roads and bad going ... yet give 
long mileage at high speeds on 
good roads. 


That meant a bigger tire, a better 
tire... and Goodrich built it. Water 
cured it... for toughness clear 
through. Made it with stretch- 
matched cord for extra resiliency. 

Finally Goodrich found a way to 
cut costs, Put it through on a big 
production basis. Result... you pay 
less... for a better tire. No more for 
6 plies than many 4-ply tires cost. 


Goodrich 


Another BEGoodrich Product 


sand distinct rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns * Zippers 

















And it’s a Goodrich Tire through 
and through—nothing on the market 
compares with it. 


Visit your local Goodrich dealer. 
See how well Cavalier is made. Then 
price it. Your dealer has your size... 
and two sizes for trucks. The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O. 






Drug Sundries + Soles + Heels + Hose 





Caw 


32,000 different rubber articles, representing more than a thou- 


See Advertising Index, page 93 





















ABOVE YOU SEE a stripped- 
away cross-section of the 6-ply 
Cavalier that shows you how stur- 
dily it is made. Notice the six plies 
... the heavy, protecting breaker- 
strip... the way beads are firmly 
anchored. And see that thick layer 
of dense, tough rubber that makes 
up the tread. -Plenty of mileage 
there before this tire begins to 
show even the first traces of wear! 
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* Rubber Footwear 


Belting + Packing * Molded Goods 
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normal, natural regulator. 


golden bran mufhns! 
ular elimination. 


cereal in the world! 


© 1930, G. F. Corp. 


‘Tie most snaia 
bran cereal 


"PR 


world! 


VERY farm family knows the value of bran in the human 
diet—knows how this necessary part of wheat acts as a 


But it may still be news to some farm families that bran can be 
so good to eat that the daily portion (so important to perfect 
health) may be eaten with real relish! 


Just taste Post’s Bran Flakes and see! Crisp, tasty, flavorful flakes 
with honest country milk or cream — delicious! Sprinkled over 
fruits or berries— wonderful! Best of all, some think, in fluffy, 


And in every spoonful the help that nature needs for proper, reg- 


No wonder more people eat Post’s Bran Flakes than any other bran 


““NOW YOU’LL LIKE BRAN”? 


POST’S BRAN FLAKES | 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 
A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


Cases of recurrent constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the diet, should yield to Post’s Bran 
Flakes. If your case is abnormal, consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice. 








AVE on SYRUP 


MAPLEINE syrup costs only about 22 
cents a quart! Easily made. Just pour 
two cups of boiling water over four 
cups of sugar and add a teaspoon of 
Mapleine. For hotcakes, waffles, etc. 
Recipe folder with every bottle. 
Write for new “MAPLEINE COOKERY” 
—over 200 recipes. Crescent Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 52, Seattle, U.S.A. 


Syrup Moker « Flavoring » Meat Savor 


SS 


ape 
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Heres Money to Pay Your 
Grocery Bills 


@AN AMAZING CHANCE TO MAKE 


$15 aDay, 


Send me your name and T’ll show you how to get 
plenty of money to pay your grocery bills—a won- 
derful chance to make $10 to $15 in a day. Van Allen 
reports $125 profits in one week. Mrs. Hackett, $33 in7 hours. Think 
of the possibilities! And now I am ready to offer 
you an Even BETTER proposition 









FORD FREE TO PRODUCERS 
You don't need capital or experienc 
show you how to make big m _— 
full time or spare time I also offer 
you a brand-new Ford Tudor Sedan as 
an extra bonus—IN ADDITION to your 
large cash profits Send no money— 
just your name. Write today. 


ALBERT MILLS, Pres., 5780 M uth Ave., Cinci i, O. 














On Going to a Party 
HEN little six-year-old Martha 
was starting to a party, her mothe 

said, “Have a good time but remembe 

to help the other children enjoy th 
party, too.” When Martha returned 
from the party and was telling of th: 
fun she had had, her mother asked 

“What did you do to help in the good 

time?” 

[ understood then ‘why her older 
children are among the most popular ot 
the young people of the community 
They have all had the same wise train 
ing and know that a guest owes some 
thing to the host or hostess. 

These children do not forget to thank 
the mother of their friends and bid them 
good night as they leave after a party 
Perhaps mothers are a bit to blamx 
after all for the seemingly bad manners 
of so many of our young people.—Mc.T. 





Become Vitamin Wise 


Continued from page 34 


the diet. After a long series of tests it 
was determined that butter contains 
some material, the lack of which lowers 
the resistance of the animal to infection 
It has been found since that not only 
experimental animals but that all ani- 
mals, including human beings, must 
have this vitamin which has been called 
vitamin A. 

There are a number of grave results 
which may follow its omission from the 
diet. The first has just been suggested, 
the lowering of resistance against infec- 
tion. It is common knowledge that if the 
skin and mucous membranes are kept in 
good condition there is less danger from 
ordinary infection. Nature protects by 
means of exclusion. If this covering 
becomes broken even by a pinprick, 
then care must be taken to prevent 
invasion. 


RAVEN vitamin A from the diet 
tends to destroy this protective 
covering and leave the body exposed to 
whatever infection may come. The effect 
seems to be somewhat as if the skin had 
been punctured full of tiny holes. Most 
chickens fed on food which lacks this 
vitamin die within a few months from 
an infection of the eye known as nutri- 
tional roup. Human beings suffer this 
same type of infection. Among children 
in Europe the susceptibility has been 
found to be in proportion to the lack of 
the vitamin in the diet. 

Pneumonia has caused the deaths of 
animals and people because resistance 
had been lowered by the injury to the 
epithelial cells of the respiratory system 
by lack of vitamin A in the food supply. 

An equally serious result of the ab- 
sence of vitamin A in the diet is the 
destruction of the nervous system. This 
has been demonstrated experimentally 
with hogs and chickens, and studies of 
certain nerve diseases among human 
beings indicate that it is also true with 
them. 

Another fact which is of interest to 
mothers is that absence of vitamin A 
retards growth in young animals. This 
has been shown in experiments with 
rats and has been observed in studies on 
groups of children. 

It has also been shown that it is pos- 
sible to injure not only the young but 
the mothers by withholding vitamin A 
during the period of gestation. Recent 
experiments indicate that this vitamin 
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may play a part in nature’s provision for 
normal birth of the young. These harm- 
ul effects of vitamin A deficiency on 
normal growth and development as well 
as on the nervous tissues and on body 
resistance to disease indicate the im- 
portance of its inclusion in the diet. 

It is possible to set a bountiful table 
and still have an inadequate supply of 
vitamin A. On such a table we could 
have abundant lean meat, all sorts of 
pastries not made with butterfat, white 
vegetables, white grains, white head 
lettuce, blanched celery, and some of 
the margarines made from fats contain- 
ing no vitamins. 

It would be very easy to make the 
supply of vitamin A adequate by includ- 
ing green leafy vegetables, yellow tubers, 
vellow seeds, or some brightly colored 
fruits like oranges or red cherries. The 
vitamin is made only in the green leaves 
but may be stored in other plant parts. 

Vitamin A can also be secured from 
the following animal sources: whole 
milk, cream, butter, and eggs, and to 
some extent liver and other body glands. 
The amount of vitamins which can be 
secured from such sources, however, will 
be directly dependent upon the vitamin 
content of the food which the animals 
have eaten since vitamin A is not made 
in the animal’s body but must be secured 
from the vegetation which the animal 
eats. 


Via MIN A isnot destroyed by cook- | 


ing or drying so the housewife need 
not worry about losing it in the cooking 
It is not necessary to have 
foods containing it every meal or even 
every day, or to be a crank and make a 
fad of it. Products containing it must, 
however, be included several times a 
week. The individual who prefers to 
take his in medicine form may by the 
ise of codliver oil secure vitamin A. 

Vitamin C.—Altho it was early recog- 


process. 
I 


nized that in scurvy there was a rela- | 


tionship between the disease and a food 
deficiency, it was not until 1918 that it 
was really understood that scurvy re- 
ulted from a lack of vitamin C in the 
diet. This disease is characterized by 
deterioration of the blood vessels. If the 
disease is allowed to run its course the 
final result is death from hemmorrhage. 
Lack of vitamin C is a serious prob- 
lem from early babyhood. Milk—even 
mother’s milk 
vitamin C. The problem is even more 
icute with the bottle fed baby because 
pasteurization to destroy harmful bac- 
teria is absolutely essential, and pas- 
teurization reduces the already small 
iount of vitamin C in the milk, mak- 
ing the addition of raw fruit juices neces- 
sary. 
Some baby doctors in the past have 
lvised mothers that they need not 
ive these seurvy-preventing foods until 
e baby is three or four months old. 
hey have based their conclusions on 
‘ observation that babies do not de- 
lop seurvy before that age. While 





J 


advanced symptoms may not be im- 


inediately manifested, the lack of the 
tamin may be bringing about an 


ternal degeneration of tissue. It has | 


en established by experiments that 
lit Juices can be safely given when the 
iby is a few days old, if administered 
small amounts. Certainly the pro- 


tection of the child makes the giving of 


‘ juice desirable. 
| Please turn to page 40} 
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Increase milk and egg 


production... build in 


this 


"WOOL! 


lining 


ig < 


New, low cost way to 
cut feed bills, boost 


milk and egg production 


HE insulated type of barn 

and poultry house that ex- 
perts have long urged has at last 
been made so low in cost, so 
easy to build, that any farm can 
afford it. Balsam- Wool, the new 
“wool’’ lining, has brought about 
this important change. 


Already hundreds have lined 
their barns, milk, poultry and 
hog houses with éasy-to-install 
Balsam- Wool. 


They find it adds amazingly to 
milk and egg production. Feed 
costs are lower. Stock and poul- 
try stay healthy. Thus added 
profits are yours year after year. 


Balsam- Wool will make your 
home, too, far cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter. It’s a 
simple job to tuck it in between 
top story ceiling joists or roof 
rafters. 

Thick and fleecy, Balsam- Wool 
is flexible, caulks every crack 
and crevice. It has the highest 
efficiency ever attained in prac- 
tical farm building insulation. 


¥ A guaranteed Weyerhaeuser product 


THICK... FLEXIBLE 










Tr Tucks In! Around windows and doors, 

wherever cold, wind and dampness might 

enter, Balsam-Wool tucks in snugly. Thick 
and flexible, it is true insulation. 


Ask your lumber dealer about 
Balsam-Wool. A sample and 
free plans for Balsam- Wool farm 
buildings are yours free. Mark 
the coupon below. Mail it to: 


WOOD CONVERSION 
COMPANY 
Cloquet, Minnesota 


Also makers of Nu-Wood— the All 
Wood Insulating Wall Board and Lath. 


Sold only through retail lumber dealers 





WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Box N-4, Cloquet, Minnesota 


Please send me sample and complete in- 
formation on the use of Balsam-Weol 
in the buildings checked: 


OC New Home Present Home 
OC Poultry House ) Dairy Barn 
©) Brooder House ) Milk House 


“) Hog House 


ee . 
Address .......- : 
SF Oo. State 


Lumber 
Dealer's name 











| “B alsam-Wool Llenke: 


INSULATION... EFFICIENT 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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No. 3475. The bolero is a feature that immediately 
marks a frock as this season’s since we find them for 
évery type. This bolero number was chosen for an 
afternoon or better dress'to be made in prints. It is 
tailored yet is not without its flares and lingerie touches. 
Plain silk is used for the tie, also as a narrow trimming 
around the bolero and the sleeve. The sleeve trimming 
is rather high above the wrist, giving a cuff effect. 
Designed for sizes 16 to 20 years and 36 to 46 inches 
bust measure. 





No. 574. There are times when nothing can fill the 
need of the plain straight dress. This interesting model 
has a yolk in the skirt which breaks the plainness by 
introducing plaits in the front. A plain leather belt is 
used at the normal waist line. The cotton prints, ‘per- 
cales, linens, and soft woolens lend themselves to this 
design. It is chosen for sizes 16 to 20 years and 36 to 
48 inches bust measure. 








No. 3495 Jo. No. 5865 


No. 3495. Just what is new in house No. 3458. May is graduation time No. 585. For the more matronly 
dresses is the question just now. There for many of our girls and clothes for figure there is a very becoming type 
is a change and a very becoming one. the occasion are a matter of much dis- such as this number suggests. The 
Notice the flare in this one and the cussion. The frock suggested here is almost plain skirt is relieved with a 
added length. The front is made sur- girlish and appropriate not only for side flare which is graceful and easy to 
plice and slots in the side front permit graduation but for many of the gay wear. The sleeve is smartly presented 
the wide belt to be drawn thru and summer festivities. Lace trims the with a flared trim quite high above the 
fastened in the back. Rather wide, bolero and the skirt is shirred where it hand. This touch is made of the same 
roomy pockets are placed on the side. joins the waist at the normal waistline. material that is chosen for the tie and 
This model is bound entirely with bias Organdie, dotted swiss, and dimities belt. This is designed for sizes 36 to 
tape. It is designed for sizes 36 to 48 are used but voiles are considered just 46 inches bust measure. 
inches bust measure. a bit ‘better for this season. 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Jowa, at 12 cents each. 
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The dairy barn of the Walker-Gordon Farm, Need- 
ham, Massachusetts, is insulated with Celotex to 
protect the herd from all extremes.of temperature... 
and insure increased milk production. 















More 


makes homes more comfortable all year ‘round 


AIRY HERDS — Actual 
D experience on thou- 
sands of dairy farms proves 
that insulating barns with 
Celotex brings increased 
milk production. 

Celotex-insulated barns 
are drier and better venti- 
lated .. . keep herds in finer 
physical condition. For 
Celotex protects them from 
the raw, wet weather of early 
spring. In summer, they are 
shielded from excessive heat. 
And in winter Celotex shuts 
out the bitter cold .. . con- 
serves animal heat so that 
more of your feed goes for milk pro- 
duction when prices are highest. 





Poultry —In_ brooders, Celotex 
insulation protects baby chicks from 
cold, drafts and dampness... makes 
it easy to maintain proper temper- 

tures with less fuel expense. 











Here walls and ceilings of Celotexr shut out scorching 
heat and bitter cold. The pleasing buff color of Celotex 
makes an attractive interior finish. 


Celotex Insulation brings 


oney to Farmers er 





This brooder on the Kintner Poultry Farm at Corydon, 
Indiana, has walls and roof insulated with Celotex 
to shield baby chicks from cold, drafts and dampness. 


In laying houses, Celotex used to 
protect against scorching summer 
heat, and all extremes of temper- 
ature, improves egg laying condi- 
tions. 

Produce — Fruits and vege- 
tables can be held for future mar- 


The word 
CELOTEX 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) is the trademark of and indicates 
manufacture by The Celotex Company, Chicago, Ill. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


kets as mature ripe produce ... in 

Celotex-insulated storage houses. 

For Celotex shuts out withering 

heat as well as freezing weather. 
7 7 7 


Farmhouses, too, keep far more 
comfortable when you shut out 
sweltering heat and winter cold with 
Celotex. And fuel bills are consider- 
ably reduced. 

Get in touch with your lumber 
dealer. He'll figure the Celotex you 
need, and help you plan remodeling 
or new work. 


Mail the coupon below for our in- 
teresting booklet, “Insulating Farm 
Buildings with Celotex.” 


The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illinois: 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. (Member: Home Modernizing 
Bureau of the National Building Industries, 
Inc.) Reliable dealers can supply Celotex 
Standard Building Board and Celotex Lath. 
Sales distributors throughout the world. 





" Suc. Farm. 5-30 
The Celotex Company, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, 
“Insulating Farm Buildings with Celotex.” 
I Pa a Pe eer reT se 
P| eee ere 
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O MORE need any woman spend tedi- 
ous hours in a hot kitchen, lifting a 
coal hod, shaking a slow stove, contending 
with mussy ashes. The modern Florence 
Oil Range does away with all such drudg- 
ery, saves hours of kitchen time and cuts 
the size of your fuel bill. 


The Florence principle of focused heat 
means that an edeumoally hot flame is cen- 
tered right on the bottom of the cooking 
vessel. There are no wicks, no smoke, no 
smell, no long waits, no hot stove going 
when you are not using it for cooking. 
And kerosene (coal oil) is one of the 
cheapest and safest of fuels. 

The very newest Florence model (FR-51) 
shown above, is especially beautiful; fin- 





aa 
day 








In Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black enamel 





of the Drudge 


ished in Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black 
enamel. It takes little floor space and the 
price is most reasonable. The roomy oven, 
with accurate side-wall thermometer, is 
an integral part of the range. 

Hardware, furniture and department 
stores have Florence stoves in different 
models, sizes and prices. Every modern 
home should also have a Florence Water 
Heater. Ask your plumber. 

“Shorter Kitchen Hours.” This booklet 
is just what its title indicates—full of use- 
ful labor-saving hints and information and 
delightful menus. Write for free copy. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 


Dept. L-2, Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
Branches in the principal cities, dealers everywhere 


FIORINGEE 












Time counts in applying for Patents 
Don'trisk delay in protecting your ideas. 
Send sketch or model for instructiona, 
or write for FREE book, ‘‘How To Ob- 
tain a Patent” and ‘Record of Inven- 
tion’ form. No charge for information on 
how to proceed.Communications strictly 
confidential. Prompt, careful, efficient 
service. My success built upon strength 
of satisfactory service to inventors located in 
every State in the union 

Clarence A. O’Brien 
Reg’d. Patent & Trademark Attorney 

648 Security Savings and Commercial Bank Building 

(directly across the street from U.S. Patent Office) 


Washington, D. C. 








Oitcher-Terracer-Grader - 
el, adjustable, reversible. Cuts v- 


. Open, tiling or irri- 
id ditches: builds 
. Operate 
Ag 
. Satisfaction or no sale. _ 
py ® book and special low price. 
boro Sager & Grader Co.. 


a meTlac 





GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 


sota Conditions never better to buy good lands at 


prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or | 


easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
bhomeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Swo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SuccessFUL FarM1nG, May, 1930 






ALL MAK 
RADIOS yoenrihs eyo 


jestic, R. C. A., and others. Hun- 

dreds—world’s best makes. Used, 
new and rebuilt. Going at $5 to $65. Many 
formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 
bargains. Backed by responsible guaran- 
tee and 30 years’ experience. Write for 
big free list today. Brown’s Radio Exch. 
Dept. A , 3018 East 91st Street : Chicago 


Become Vitamin Wise 
[ Continued from page 37 ] 


The fact, which these baby doctors had 
overlooked is that the results of vitamin 
C deficiency may not be noticed exter 
nally for some time, altho the internal 
degeneration may be proceeding rapidly 
Even an adult guinea pig taken in good 
condition and placed on a diet free from 
vitamin C suffers such harm that his- 
tological examination shows marked de- 
terioration of the tissues within 20 days 

We usually think of teeth as perma- 
nent structures but this is true only of 
the hard outside covering of enamel 
The bone-like structure just underneath 
the enamel, called dentine, is subject to 
very profound and rapid changes in 
composition. Very marked degeneration 
of this tissue has been observed in 
guinea pigs on a diet free from vitamin 
C. In fact, so well recognized is this 
degeneration that it is the test for vitamin 
C. When the dentine degenerates, th: 
tooth decays. The popular belief that 
teeth coated with perfect enamel will 
not decay is not upheld by experiments. 
On the other hand the tooth will not 
decay even if the enamel is broken off if 
the diet is such as to keep the dentine in 
normal condition. The body cannot 
repair or replace enamel but injured 
dentine can be brought back to normal 
by including an adequate amount of 
vitamin C in the diet. 

Experiments with monkeys, which 
are the only animals that have teeth sim- 
ilar to human beings, show quite clearly 
that the three things that have been 
charged with the decay of teeth—failure 
to use toothbrush, lack of coarse foods, 
and use of sweet foods—can no longer 
be condemned on this score. 

The three causes that now seem im- 
portant are lack of adequate minerals, 
and adequate supply of vitamins C and 
D. Observations in dental clinies for 
human beings this past year have shown 
that when large amounts of raw fruit 
juices are incorporated in diet for human 
beings, decay of teeth will stop and 
spongy gums will be brought back to 
normal condition. 

Raw fruits and vegetables constitute 
the best source of vitamin C, citrous 
fruits, tomatoes, and cabbage being 
especially valuable for this purpose. The 
reason that the foods must be served raw 
to secure this vitamin is that it is 
destroyed by ordinary cooking or dry- 
ing. This makes it a problem requiring 
special attention of the housewife. It is 
possible to preserve the vitamin by 
special methods of canning and drying, 
but these are possible as a rule only in 
factories where the oxygen can be ex- 
cluded during the process. One excep- 
tion is canned tomatoes which retain 
much of the vitamin even in home- 
canned products. 


Partner Jobs 


ON’T you wish sometimes that you 
were a rich mother who could 
spend all your time just living happily 
with your children, giving them the best 
advantages in education and culture?” 
asked a discontented woman. 

Her neighbor smiles. “Once I in- 
dulged in such wishes; lately I have 
come to see that mothers in our circum- 
stances are truly rich. Some things 
which seem hardships in reality afford 
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the best possible opportunities for the 
\ildren’s training. 
“Did you never plan ahead for some 
Sunday talk or other precious period 
ith the little folks only to find that 
they preferred to amuse themselves in 
eir own way and were so frankly bored 
your efforts that all the enthusiasm 
on evaporated? I have had that hap- 
pen often enough to wonder if it would 
t be a common experience if we were 
be dowered with luxuries of leisure 
nd material things. 
“On the other hand, there has already 
wen proof of resultful influences from 
ir incidental talk while doing the 
fferent household tasks. Some sessions 
dusting have been marked by such 
n, such general exchanges of informa- 
n and inspiration as drew us very 
se and couldn’t but be character 
iilding even for mother. My young- 
ters resent moral lectures, but they 
eally like a little story or reminiscence 
r bit of poetry that I use to explain just 
hy we should do our work so thoroly. 
“TIsn’t it because the instruction is not 


ragged in but grows out of the oc- | 


Ideals of cleanliness, order, co- 


9 
sion. 


peration, hospitality, and the like are | 


stilled best thru association with 
heerful work that gives a chance for 
eir practical application right at the 
me, 
“T take pains to provide a variety of 
irtner jobs for the youngsters to do 
ith me or among themselves with 
casional cheering on. Such experiences 
so give a sense of family unity to be 


) 


gained in no other way.’’—F. R. 


These Successful Farming 


Services Will Help You 
No. S-E-1. 


(2 cents). 

No. S-E-2. Community Club Stunts 
(6 cents). 

No. S-E-3. Colonial Playlet (4 cents). 

No. S-E-4. The May Bee (2 cents). 

No. S-E-5. An Amalgamated Birth- 
day Party (2 cents). 

No. S-E-4. This Bookish Day (2 
cents). 

No. S-E-7. Reading for Profit and 
Pleasure (2 cents) 

No. S-E-8. A Columbus Day Pro- 
gram (2 cents). 


No. S-E-9. Words and Their Uses 


Entertainment Leaflet 


(2 cents). 

No. S-E-10. The Plymouth Rock 
Party (2 cents). 

No. S-E-I!. Program Pointers (2 
cents). 

No. S-E-12. Harvest Haunts (2 
cents). 

No. S-E-14. Everyday Heroes (2 
cents). 

S-E-15. Appreciation of the 


o. 

Out-of-Door World (2 cents). 

No. S-F-1. Canned Meat Before and 
After (2 cents). 

No. S-F-3. Meat Recipes for Large 
Crowds (2 cents). 

No. S-F-4. Campfire Menus (4 cents). 

No. S-F-5. Time-Table for Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents). 

Favorite Recipes From the Canned 
Meat Contest (10 cents). 

Your Clothes If You Are Stout (10 
cents) 

Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents). 

The Farmhouse Keeps 
cents) 

Folk Dances and How To Do Them 
(15 cents). 

Furnishing the Farm Home (1 5cents 

The Farmstead Landscaped (10 
cents). 

Oldtime Quilting Patterns (10 cents). 

Designs for Wooden Toys (3 cents). 

The Poultry Flock (10 cents). 

Our Babies (30 cents). 

The Growing Child (30 cents) 

Health Programs for Rural Groups 
(2 cents). 

Meal Planning Chart (2 cents). 


Pace (20 


ALL inquiries relating to any of our 
* * features, such as home furnishings, 
foods, health, kitchen equipment, or 
poultry raising, will receive prompt 
attention 
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PLYMOUTH 


CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 


NOW ONE OF THE 


LOWEST-PRICED 
CARS IN THE WORLD 


3990 


AND UP, F. O. B. FACTORY 
































Now, at new low prices, the full-size Plymouth offers you 
definitely more for your money than any other low-priced 
car. More comfort—the biggest chassis and the biggest, 
roomiest bodies. More performance — 45-horsepower 
high-compression engine. More safety—the only car at 
or near its price with weatherproof four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes. More style in its low-swung smartness. More satis- 
faction in its Chrysler Standardized Quality. Don’t even 
think of deciding until you see and drive the Plymouth. 


4-Door Sedan, 3-Window, $625; Coupe, $590; 
Roadster (rumble seat), $610; 2-Door Sedan, $610; 
Touring, $625; De Luxe Coupe (rumble seat), 
$625; De Luxe Sedan, $675. F. O. B. Factory. 


SOLD BY PLYMOUTH, De SOTO, 
CHRYSLER ann DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS 








Delicious Pork Pie 


ROLL out and line a two- 
quart pudding pan with a good 
pie dough. Take one-half pound of salt 
pork, or enough to make at least two 
layers in the bottom and one between: 
Cut into fine cubes and cook in water 
until soft. Drain and then cover the 
bottom of the pan with half of the pork. 
Peei and slice thin 5 or 6 apples and 
spread over the layer of pork. Add 4% 
cupful of raisins, 4 cupful of sugar, and 
sprinkle with cinnamon and cloves. 
Repeat the above layers and add % 
cupful of water then upper crust with 
slit in center. Bake about 1 hour in 
moderate oven, or until apples are ten- 
der. This is very rich and resembles a 
mince filling —Mrs. 8. G. A. 


Bacon Delights 

3 tablespoonfuls of min- 14 

ute tapioca 
1% cupfuls of canned 

matoes Cheese, sliced thin 
16 teaspoonful of salt 6 slices of bacon 

4 teaspoonful of pepper 

ADD minute tapioca to tomato juice 
and cook in double boiler for 15 minutes 
or until tapioca is clear, stirring fre- 
quently. Add seasoning. Arrange bread 
in baking pan. Cover each slice with 
cheese and 1 heaping tablespoonful of 
tomato mixture. Place 1 slice of bacon 
on top of tomato. Bake in hot oven until 
bacon is crisp and brown. Serves 6.— 
Miss B. H., 8. D. 


teaspoonful of mus- 


arc 
6 slices of bread 


Delicate Ginger-Cheese Muffins 


SirT together two cupfuls of flour, 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
14 teaspoonful of soda, 14 teaspoonful of 
ginger, 14 teaspoonful of salt. Rub in 4 
tablespoonfuls of shortening. Beat 1 
egg well, add 4 cupful of milk, then 4 
cupful of molasses. Slowly add this mix- 
ture to sifted dry ingredients, mixing 
well. Lastly, fold in 44 to 24 cupful of 
grated cheese. Fill greased muffin tins 
one-half full with the mixture and bake 
in a moderate oven 15 to 20 minutes. 
Serve hot with butter. This makes about 
12 medium-size muffins.—D. B., Ia. 


Frozen Salad 


1 cupful of mayonnaise pint of whipping cream 


2 cakes of Philadelphia cream cheese 

3EAT all together, add 14 teaspoonful 
of paprika and a pinch of salt. Pour this 
over 2 cupfuls of fruit (pineapple and 
grapes preferred) which has been cut 
into small pieces. Pour in a mold, pack 
in salt and ice, and freeze. Let stand a 
few hours before serving. This may be 
frozen in the tray of an electrical refrig- 
erator. Serve on lettuce leaves, with or 
without whipped cream. This is very 
pretty as well as a most delicious salad. 
It serves 10 to 12.—Mrs. C. H., Mich. 


Cherry Rolls 


114 cupfuls of sifted cake 2 tablespoonfuls of but- 
flour ter 

3 teaspoonfuls of baking 1% cupful of milk 

powder 2 cupfuls of red cherries, 

teaspoonful of salt pitted and drained 


Sirr dry ingredients 3 times, and cut 
in butter. Add milk gradually to make a 
soft dough. Roll 44-inch thick. Cover 
with the cherries. Roll and press edges 
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All recipes on this page have been carefully 
tested in our testing-tasting kitchen. 


together. Cut into 1%-inch slices and 
place in a greased pan. Pour over the 
cherry sauce and bake 30 minutes in a 
hot oven. Serve hot. Eight servings. 


Cherry Sauce 


Cook 1 cupful of cherry juice, 1 cupful 
of sugar, and 1 tablespoonful of flour 
and 1 cupful of water for 1 minute. Add 
1 tablespoonful of butter. Pour over 
cherry roll and bake.—Mrs. R. B. T., 
Nebraska. 


= — —| 


A NEW BOOKLET 


Your parties, club refreshments, 
or even the family supper will be 
much nicer if you will use some of | 
the recipes which appear inthenew | 
Quickbread Recipes booklet. It is 
just off the press and is now avail- 
able for 10 cents a copy. 

Other booklets every homemaker 
will want to have as aids in summer 
menu planning and the children’s | 
diet are listed blow. 

| 
} 
| 
| 





Meal Planning Chart (2 cents). 

Health Programs for Rural Groups 
(2 cents). 

The Growing Child (30 cents). 

Our Babies (30 cents). 

No.S-F-4. FavoriteCanned Meat 
Recipes (10 cents). 

No. S-F-5. Time Table for Can- 
ning Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents). || 

No. S-F-4. Campfire Menus (4 || 
cents). 

No. S-F-3. Meat Recipes for Large 
Crowds (2 cents). 

And remember, we are looking for-_|| 
ward to your recipes to use on the 
July and August Successful Recipes 
Pages. One dollar will be paid for 
each recipe printed. 


Salad of "76 


1 cupful of boiled and 


diced beets 


1 cupful of boiled and 
diced carrots 

2 cupfuls of boiled and 1% cupful of raw chopped 
diced potatoes celery 

1 teaspoonful of minced 2 hard-cooked eggs, diced 
onion 


Combine the vegetables and eggs and mix with the 
dressing which follows. 


Yolks of 2 raw eggs 1 teaspoonful of dry mus- 
34 cupful of sour cream tar 
1 level tablespoonful of 4 teaspoonful of pepper 
sugar 1 teaspoonful of salt 
16 cupful of vinegar 


Cook in double boiler until mixture 
thickens. Let cool and then mix with 
vegetables. Garnish with celery, lettuce, 
or parsley. Serves 6 to 8.—Mrs. C. C. 
M., Nebr. 


Baked Stuffed Onions 


6 large Spanish onions 
1 cupful of fine, dry 
bread crumbs 6 teaspoonful of pepper 
14 cupful of butter 14 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of chopped nut 1 egg yolk 
meats 1 cupful of water or meat 
1 tablespoonful of butter stoc 


1 tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley 


ORS Cook the onions 


in salted 

boiling. water until partial! 

tender. Drain and cool. Cut 
off a thick slice from the stem end 
each onion and carefully remove tl 
center, leaving fairly thin onion walls 
Fill each cavity with a stuffing mad 
from the chopped onion centers, crumbs 
melted butter, nutmeats, seasonings 
and egg yolk. Pile high on each onio 
in dome shape. Place in a baking dis! 
add the stock and butter, and bake for 
40 to 60 minutes in a moderate oven, 
basting occasionally with the stock ii 
the dish. Serve hot.—Miss M. B. 


Grape Tapioca 


2 cupfuls of grape juice 3 tablespoonfuls of mir 


(sweet) ute tapioca 
Pinch of salt 
Cook 15 minutes in double boile1 


When cold, fold in 14 cupful of shredded 
coconut and 1 cupful of whipped 
cream. Chill and serve piled in sherbet 
glasses. Serves 6 to 8.—Mrs. G. M. T.., 
Ohio. 


Mrs. Sweetings Snails 


cupful of brown sugar % 

cupful of white sugar 1 teaspoonful of soda 

cupful of shortening 2 teaspoonfuls of baking 

egg powder 

cupful of sour milk or Flour to make a soft 

buttermilk dough (about 4 cupfuls) 
Flavor with nutmeg 


teaspoonful of salt 


Mix and leave overnight. In the 
morning roll out the dough about three 
fourths of an inch thick. Sprinkle gen- 
erously with cinnamon and sugar. Roll 
in jelly roll fashion. Cut into one-half 
inch slices. Place cut side down on a 
greased cookie sheet. Bake in a hot oven 
for 10 to 12 minutes. This makes 4 
dozen snails.—H. E. D., N. Y. 


Ice Cream Pudding 


1 cupful of milk 14 cupful of sugar 


1 egg 14 teaspoonful of salt 
SCALD milk. Add egg beaten with 
sugar. Cook in double boiler until mix- 


ture coats spoon. Pour over | table- 
spoonful of plain gelatine that has been 
soaking in % cupful of cold water. 
Flavor with vanilla and orange extract 
when beginning to set. Fold in 4% pint 
of whipped cream. Serve cold, piled in 
parfait or sherbet glasses. Top with 
crushed and sweetened fresh strawber- 
ries or raspberries. Strawberry sunshine 
makes a fitting garnish, too. A chocolate 
or pineapple sauce varies the flavor.- 
Mrs. H. R. 


Cherry Salad 


STONE about one-half pound of cher- 
ries, sprinkle with sugar, and put into a 
wire basket to drain. Peel and dice a 
small cucumber. Salt and chill for 
several hours. Blanch and chop | cupful 
of almonds, or other nut meats may be 
used. Wash and drain the cucumber, 
mix with cherries. Add nut meats and 
cover with mayonnaise dressing or 4 
whipped cream dressing. Serve ice cold 
on crisp lettuce leaves. This serves 
6 persons.—Mrs. F. E. L., Wyo. 
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acts twice 


Test Calumet's Double-Action This Way 


estinn th 


Calumet acts twice to mah 
Put two level teaspoons of 


4 can’t see how Calumet Double-A 


ee it You rself. 2. tach ma 
See how Calumet 


fir e times dnd remove the spo 
This is Calumet's first act 


tion works inside the 
tion with only baking 
you can see clearly how baking powder acts—and how 
ilumet i idd two teaspoons of water, stir rapidly 
n. The tiny, fine bubDdies will ris lowly, half filling the glass 


—the action that takes place in the mixing bowl u hen you 


add liquid to your dry ingredients 


After the mixture has er 


th StOe In a moment da s 


your oven. 


nd rising will 


Blass This is Calumet's second action-"the acti 


ely stopped rising, star d the glass in a pan of hot water on 


rt and continue until the mixture reaches the 


mn that takes place in the heat 
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Make this test. See Calumet’s Double-Action which protects your bak ng from failure, 


“ 
- 


ABR pm 


: Millions of women know 
; Calumet's DouBLe-AcTioN makes better baking 


Tus interesting test—made in an 
‘2 ordinary drinking glass—will show 
: you just as plain as day that Calumet 
Baking Powder acts twice—not once. 


This is very important. These two 
actions make a remarkable difference 
in your baking. Cakes baked with 
Calumet have a fine texture—Calumet 
biscuits are light and flaky. It’s easy 
to succeed with all baking when you 
use Calumet. 

Calumet’s first leavening action 
takes place when you add the liquid 

) the dry ingredients. Then, when 

yu put the batter into the oven, the 

econd action takes place. This is not 


TM 





The Double “Acting 


Baking Powder 


1830. G F. CORP 


merely the last gasp of the first action, 
it is a new fresh leavening which 
starts to work. And how it does work! 
It lifts the batter steadily. Up goes 
your baking to perfection—even 
though you may not be able to regu- 
late your oven temperature perfectly. 

Millions of women have learned 
how wonderfully Calumet’s Double- 
Action helps in baking. That's why 
Calumet outsells every other baking 
powder on the market! 

All baking powders are required by 
law to be made of pure, wholesome 
ingredients. But not all are alike in 
their action. Not all will give you 












equally fine results in your baking. 
Calumet is scientifically made of ex- 
actly the right ingredients in exactly 
the right proportions to produce per- 
fect leavening action—double-action. 

Make a Calumet cake today. Use 
only one level teaspoon of Calumet to 
a cup of sifted flour. This is the usual 
Calumet proportion and should be 
followed for best results—a real 
economy, too. 

Mail the coupon today and Marion 
Jane Parker will send you the new 
Calumet Baking Book—a collection 
of splendid up-to-date recipes prepared 
by baking experts. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Coe ee eeeeereeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeesesesesesese 
MARION JANE PARKER vai. Pee 
c ‘o Calumet Baking Powder Co 

4100 Fillmore Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet 


Baking Book 


Street 
City 
Fill in cor 


pletely —Print name and address 
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The New 
CHEVROLET SIX 


-at greatly reduced prices! 


The Roadster. ... £495 
The Phaeton..... .495 
The Sport Roadster®5 55 
The Coach....... $565 
The Coupe....... $565 


The Sport Coupe. . $655 
The Club Sedan. . .$625 
The Sedan.. ..... .8675 
The Special Sedan $725 
(6 wire wheels standard) 
The Sedan Delivery... .$595 
Light Delivery Chassis $365 
114 Ton Chassis...... $520 
114 TonChassis with Cab$62 5 
The Roadster Delivery. $440 
(Pick-up box extra) 
Prices f.o. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 


SIX IN 


THE 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, May, 1930 


cA Stronger, Sturdier, 


More Powerful Six 
with Beautiful New Bodies by Fisher! 


Chevrolet cars have long been 
famous for those factors so essential 
to service on the farm—strength— 
sturdiness—power—reliability—and 
economy. And because the new 
Chevrolet Six offers an even greater 
measure of all these qualities, a 
greatly reduced prices, it is winning 
enthusiastic fa, or among motorists 
everywhere. 


It provides the smoother, more flex- 
ible, more powerful performance of 
an improved 6-cylinder valve-in-head 
motor, with its capacity increased to 
50 horsepower. 


It offers the greater style, comfort 
and sturdiness of beautiful new 
bodies by Fisher, with many new 
structural factors of strength, quiet- 
ness and rigidity. 


It gives the finer travel-ease and road- 
balance assured by four semi-elliptic 
springs, under the cushioned control 
of Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR 


PRICE 


COMPANY, 


Division of General 


RANGE 


It supplies the all-weather braking 
efficiency of big, powerful, internal- 
expanding 4-wheel brakes — fully 
enclosed for protection against water 
and dirt. 


It provides the more pronounced de- 
pendability and endurance ofa larger, 
more rugged rear axle, an improved 
transmission, and bigger, sturdier 
full-balloon tires. 


Y>t, with all its added power, 
strength and finer 6-cylinder per- 
formance, it offers even greater econ- 
omy in upkeep and operation—due 
to the fine quality that has been built 
into every unit. 


If you are not yet fully acquainted 
with the new Chevrolet Six, see it at 
your Chevrolet dealer’s today! Drive 
it! —Ten minutes at the wheel will 
convince you that here, from every 
standpoint, is a wise motor car 
investment! 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Motors Corporation 


OF THE 
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Junior and Club Department 


Profit in Lamb Feeding 
We Joe and Howard 


Cooper, father and son, 
decided to try feeding out some 
western lambs, they did it with 
fear and trembling, for neither 
had any experience in the busi- 
ness and their neighbors be- 
lieved it could not be done 
profitably. 
~ But the Coopers who live six | 
and one-half miles from Clear- 
field in Taylor County, lowa, 
not only made a nice profit but demon- 
strated to their neighbors that, with 
proper care and feed, western lambs can 
be fattened under middlewestern condi- 
tions, despite an adverse season. 

Under a contract which is becoming 
nereasingly popular, Howard Cooper, 
the son, after having attended lowa 
State College, is living on the farm. The 
father lives at Clearfield. They worked 
together closely on the lamb 
deal as it was of great inter- 


FOURTH OF JULY MONEY 


O THE 4-H club boy who sends us the best story on 

“What I Learned On Our Club Tour,” we will send 
a check for $5. For the second best story we will send 
$3. The stories must not be over 500 words long and 
must reach us by June |. The checks will be sent out 
June 15, so that two boys will have some extra money 
for the Fourth of July. If the prize-winning stories have 
good pictures with them that we can use, we will adda 
dollar to the prizes. Send your stories to Junior Con- | 
test Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


according to Howard Cooper, to protect 
the lambs from open water and that 
salt must be kept before the feeding 
lambs at all times. 

The lambs were shipped on January 
15 to the Chicago market where they 
averaged 90 pounds. The gross income 
from the lot was $900 and the estimated 
cost of feed, including pasture, was $400, 
leaving a net profit of $500 for the car- 


The Mourning Dove 


HE mention of the mourn- 
ing dove recalls vivid recol- 
lections of warm, spring even- 
ings; of chores completed and 
of the family gathered about 
on the porch in the waning light 
of the sinking sun. With the 
stage set thus comes a mourn- 
ful note from a nearby wood- 
so soft and so melodious that 
it seems to come from far away. 
It is repeated over and over 
again as the shadows creep slowly over 
the fields. ‘““There’s the rain crow,” dad 
would say, “You boys had better wear 
your overshoes to school tomorrow!’ 
And somehow or other dad’s word came 
true, altho we doubt if the soft love note 
of the mourning dove had anything to 
do with the showers which he supposed- 
ly predicted. 
Farm boys all over the country know, 
or should know, this bird, 





est to both of them. 

The 160 head of Utah 
lambs were purchased thru 
i local dealer for $11.60 per 
hundred pounds, the lambs 
averaging 50 to 60 pounds 
n weight. They were a 
Merino and Shropshire 
cross, enough Merino blood 
being present to give the 
lambs the wrinkles on their 
The freight from 
Utah to Clearfield amount- 
ed to about a dollar a head. 

\fter the lambs had 
reached the Cooper farm 
they were put on short blue- 
grass pasture. The grain 
ration consisted of ear corn 
and oats. This was fed all 
thru the feeding period. 
\fter the lambs had been on 
feed for about two weeks, 
nseed oilmeal was added to 
the ration. The amount was 
gradually increased until it 
nounted to four gallons a 
day, fed in two feedings. 


necks. 








and this applies particularly 
to persons in the central 
states. These mourning 
doves are friends that per- 
form an excellent service 
in ridding the countryside 
of countless weed seeds, and 
thus prevent in many cases 
the spread of plant pests 
that often become very 
troublesome. True, they oc- 
vasionally pick up a little 
grain, but such grain is 
usually waste which is cus- 
tomarily found about the 
bins or on thé ground after 
harvesting operations. 
Insects do not appeal to 
the mourning dove and con- 
sequently he does not aid in 
their destruction yet his 
duties as a weed extermi- 
nator are broad enough to 
stamp him as one of our 
most beneficial feathered 
friends. This service should 
be borne in mind by every- 
one in those regions where 
an open season prevails on 








his ration was placed in 
bunks, along with the oats 
and ear corn. 
Probably the most illu- 
inating experience the 
Coopers had was when the 
lambs were turned out into 
field of corn. It was wet and muddy 
| the lambs pulled the ears off, 
iped them into the ground, and 
sted a great deal. Instead of trying 
ree the lambs to eat the corn under 
se conditions, the Coopers decided to 
ce the best of a bad bargain and 
isked the corn themselves. 
\t Thanksgiving time the lambs were 
into 20 acres of bluegrass pasture 
| were given all the corn they could 
ibly eat. On January 1 they were 
ight into dry lot and considerable 
er was fed to them. 
Only three lambs were lost during the 
ing period, one of which jumped into 
ink of water and was drowned. The 
er two were lost when they ate too 
ich salt. These losses taught them, 


Milk on 


Robert Jeffrey and Aaron Vandiver of Johnson County, Indiana, 
developed a demonstration last year on “The Best Methods of Cooling 
They won first in their state contest and 


the Farm.” 


second in their group at the National Dairy Show in St. Louis 


load. This was considered a good profit. 
It will be noted that every item of 
feed except a ton of linseed oilmeal, 
costing $60, was raised on the farm. 
An interesting contrast to the ex- 
perience of the Coopers is one which a 
neighbor went thru. He fed no linseed 
oilmeal at all, and left his lambs in the 
cornfield all thru the feeding period, 
hoping that they would finally clean it 
up in good shape. When this neighbor’s 
lambs went to Chicago they averaged 
but 85 pounds each and 40 of them were 
cut out as feeders.—R. V. P., Okla. 


The Man ual for D vury Calf Cluh Mem- 
bers can be obtained by writing the 
Dairy Extension Department, Universi- 
ty of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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this bird. We should re- 
member the fate of his near 
relative, the passenger pi- 
geon, which not so many 
years ago could be found in 
great numbers in the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio Valleys, and 
is now numbered among our extinct 
birds because of unwise hunting prac- 
tices. The mourning dove should be 
spared that fate. 

The mourning dove is a traveler; 
this accounts for his wide-spread dis- 
tribution. In general form he is not 
unlike the common pigeon except that 
he is 12 inches long. His -wings are 
long and tapered. The plumage is ex- 
tremely compact. It is brownish on the 
neck and head with the exception of the 
crest and back of neck which is of a 
bluish tinge. The wings are darker 
brown with the tail margined with 
white. But the distinguishing mark 
which he possesses is the small black 
spot on the neck. This readily identifies 
him from other doves and pigeons. C.F’.B. 
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; 
Stra ight 


to the mark 


Every Time! 


INh 

, can rely on Western Lubaloy .22's 
to shoot where you point. Whether you 
are shooting at crows, hawks or any other 
pests, at any kind of game, or at a target, 
you can depend upon the remarkable accu- 
racy and uniformity of Lubaloy cartridges. 
World's Champion Ammunition. 


Lubaloy .22's will not rust your gun. Gun- 
cleaning is unnecessary. The gleaming Lub- 
aloy bullet coating eliminates the need for 
gummy grease. Lubaloy .22's won't get 
your hands or pockets greasy. Lint 
and grit will not stick to them and get 
into your rifle. Sold by dealers every- 
where. Let us send you FREE leaflets 
describing the special advantages of 
Lubaloy .22's and Super-X, Field and 


I) | Xpert shotgun shells. 
(LUBRICATING Oy 

Coated 9 
22'S 


Shotgun Shooting for Everyone! 


Po ae 





All you need is a Westen 
Hand Trapand a handy carton 






of White Flyer targets. Real sje 

sport with a .410 shotgun. “ 

Write for free descriptive Fru Be! 

leaflet. “e (sa / io 
A Ly! 


Western Carrtaipc: 
ComPany 
511 Hunter Ave 
East Alton, lll 
Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal, 
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Manners For Meetings 


By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


RACTICALLY every organization 

for women has its parliamentarian 

and its drills in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, but surprisingly few have talks 
on club courtesies, yet such a course on 
social customs for clubs would prevent 
many misunderstandings. Here are a 
few suggestions on the subject. 

The person nominating a new member 
owes her certain attentions. She should 
accompany her to the first meeting after 
her election, see that she meets the 
officers and at least a few of the mem- 
bers; and when the tea hour arrives, 
place her with a group of women who 
will prove congenial. If the new member 
has some special talent or ability, her 
sponsor should convey this information 
to officers who may be glad to use her on 
a committee. 

Some clubs hold a membership day, 
on which new members are admitted in 
a group. The president or a secretary 
then calls on the new members by name 
and presents them to the club. After the 
meeting adjourns, old members make a 
peint of greeting newcomers. The hour 
will be more pleasant if each sponsor sits 
or stands with her candidate for mem- 
bership. 

A new member will be happier in her 
club relations if she assumes that she is 
welcome in the organization. If she 
looks for slights and is critical of the 
other members she will never go very 
far in the organization. What she con- 
siders a slight may be due perhaps to the 
fact that an officer or a member is wor- 
ried about her own obligations or the 
part she must play at the meeting. 
Many women are very nervous before 
making a speech or reading a paper, and 


| allowances must be made for them. 


A new member should make a point of 
complimenting speakers and musicians, 


| also the president or chairman on the 


manner in which she conducted the 
meeting. Appreciation of this sort will 
create cordial relations with her fellow 
members. She should not be aggressive, 
asserting her opinions teo vigorously at 
the first few meetings she attends, nor 
should she be in a hurry to bring guests 
unless the club is anxious to increase its 


membership. If she is wise, she will not 


seek office the first year, but prove her 
mettle as an onlooker or serving on a 
committee. 


COURTEOUS club woman stops 
talking when the chairman calls the 


| meeting to order. No conversation is so 


important that it cannot be resumed at 
the close of the meeting. A well-bred 
woman does not whisper while a paper 
is being read or musical numbers are 
underway. Nothing is more nerve-rack- 
ing to a speaker than to see a woman in 
the audience shaking her head vigorously 
or signalling to a friend disapproval of 
thestand taken by the speaker. Disagree- 
ment should be reserved for the discus- 
sion which usually follows a paper or a 


| speech. 


Late comers should seat themselves at 
rear of room until the talk or musical 
number under way has been finished, 
when they can move to seats further 
down front. At the conclusion of the 


program, unless called away by urgent 
matters, a club member should stop to 
congratulate speakers and musicians. 
Public speakers and artists may see; 
‘alm and well poised, but they are sen- 
sitive. A few courteous words of appr: 
ciation will raise their opinion of the clu) 
and its members. 

A wise club woman keeps these few 
rules in mind: She rises to address the 
chair as Madam President or Madan 
Chairman, never as Mrs. Brown; and 
she does not speak again until recognized 
by the Chair. She rises to make a 
motion, but remains seated to second 
one. If two members rise simultaneously 
to address the Chair, the member 
recognized by the Chair has the floor 
and the other member must resume her 
seat. 

In answering the speaker who pre- 
cedes her, a member addresses the Chair. 
She does not say to the former speaker: 
“Mrs. Smith you are entirely wrong.” 
Instead, she says: ‘‘Madam Chairman, 
I feel that Mrs. Smith misunderstands 
the resolution. May I ask that it be 
read again?” 


HEN a member has met with a 

bereavement, a resolution may be 
passed expressing the joint sympathy 
of her fellow members, but it is equally 
important for those women whose re- 
lations with her have been pleasant to 
write her a personal note. 

A rudeness of which many club 
women are guilty is overstepping their 
time limit. A courteous club woman 
never takes time which rightfully be- 
longs to some other speaker or member. 

When the president or chairman in- 
vites a guest to come to the platform, 
she greets her visitor with extended 
hand, and assigns her to a seat. 

At a reception, the president of the 
organization stands first, next the guest 
of honor; third, the vice-president and 
other officers in order. Honor guests 
must be seated at the speakers’ table, at 
a dinner, luncheon, or banquet. 

At the speakers’ table the president 
sits in the exact center with the guest 
of honor or principal speaker on he 
right and the next visitor of importance 
on her left. The chairman of the day or 
of program is seated to the right of the 
guest of honor. 

When a reception is given in honor of 
newly elected officers, the former presi- 
dent heads the receiving line to intro- 
duce club members and guests to the 
new officers. 

The club woman who masters these 
few simple rules will get much more out 
of her club relations than the woman 
who flouts them. 


To Keep Lemons 


FTEN in preparing a dish, a slice 

or two of lemon is needed. Cut 
lemons soon spoil and with the price 
soaring to nearly 60 cents a dozen one 
cannot afford to waste them. If the 
end of a cut lemon is immediately 
dipped in melted paraffin and placed 
where the wax will not melt, it will keep 
indefinitely —Mrs. M. J., Kans. 
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5 He Spoke for Himself 


Rastus: “If you says anything to me, 


ah’ll make yo eat yo words.” 
Rufus: “Chicken dumplings, 
biscuits, and watermelon!”’ 


It Would Be Fatal 


Titewad: “I—I—I’m afraid I’ve lost 


my pocketbook!” 


Britelad: “Have you looked every- 


9) 


where? Tried all your pockets? 

Titewad: 
my left-hand hip pocket.”’ 

Britelad: ‘Well, why don’t you try 
that?” 

Titewad: ‘Because if it ain’t there 
I'll drop dead.” 


A True Statement 


A colored barber doing a hauling 
job was informed that he could not get 
his money until he submitted a state- 
ment. After much meditation, he 
evolved the following bill: ‘Three 
comes and three goes at four bits a went 

$3.” 


The Seat of Trouble 
Wife: “I’m going to take up horse- 
back riding. 
standing, you know.” 
Hubby: “I don’tsknow about the 
social part, but I’ll guarantee it’ll in- 
crease your standing all right.” 


That Explained It 


Tramp: “I’ve been widout food fer so 
long dat I don’t know where my face is.’”’ 

Lady: “Poor man! I suppose that 
ay why you haven’t washed it 
ately.” 


Something Dirty Here 


“T want a collar for father.” 
‘Like the one I’m wearing?” 
‘No, a clean one.” 


; Now He Knows 


Judge: “Don’t you know, 
nan, that you can’t sell life insurance 
. in this state without a license?” 
{ Insurance Agent: “No, your honor, 
: [ knew I couldn’t sell it, but I didn’t 
know the reason.” 


High Pressure Co-operation 


scolded 
e irate wife, after having asked her 
usband for the ’teenth Sunday to ac- 
company her to church, “the neighbors 
will soon be talking about us as they did 


e ‘For goodness sake, John,”’ 
t . 


uly time they went out together was 
vhen the gas stove exploded.” 











hot 


“Yes, everywhere except 


( 
{ 
y about poor Mr. and Mrs. Smith. The | 
| 


It increases one’s social | 


young | 
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“NEW maytac 


Sets a NEW Standard 
for Farm Washers 


For bomes with electricity, 
evatledle with 


Churn and 
Meat Grinder 
Attachments 


An aluminum power 
churn attachment and a 
power meat grinder at- 
tachment are furnished 
as extra Maytag equip- 
ment, at reasonable cost. 


TUNE IN 


on Maytag Radio Programs 
over N.B.C. Coast to Coast 
Network MONDAY 
Evenings, Daylight Saving 
Time 9300 E.T., 8:00 C.T., 
700 M.T., 6:00 P.T.— 
Standard Time is one hour 
earlier. 
WJZ, New York; KDKA, 
Pittsburgh; KYW, Chica- 
o; KSTP, St. Paul; WSM, 
ashville; WREN, Kansas 
City; KOA, Denver; KSL, 
Salt Lake City; WKY, Okla- 
homa City; KPRC, Hous- 
ton; KECA, Los Angeles; 
KGW, Portland; and 
Associated Stations 


, the Maytag is 
electric motor 


The Maytag 
Gasoline 
Multi-Motor 


The gimplest, finest, 
most compact washer en- 
gine built . . interchange- 
able with the electric 
motor by removing only 
four bolts. Only four 
working parts...a step 
on the pedal starts it. 
Flood-proof carburetor, 
bronze bearings, Bosch 
high-tension magneto 
and speed governor, give 
it a smooth, steady flow 
of dependable power. 






HE Maytag has always been the favorite 
farm washer... the first washer to be 
equipped with an in-built gasoline Multi-Motor. 
The NEW Maytag, the latest and greatest 
achievement of the world’s largest washer fac- 
tory, more than ever appeals to farm women. 


The NEW Maytag has a roomy, one-piece 
cast-aluminum tub, with quick-washing gyra- 
foam action...a NEW roller water remover, 
with enclosed, positive-action, automatic drain 
...a NEW quiet, lifetime, oil-packed drive, 
with handy, auto-type shift-lever .. . and many 
other new Maytag developments. 


A Week’s Washing FREE... 


Write or ’phone the nearest dealer for 
a trial washing with the NEW Maytag. If 
it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. Divided 
payments you’ll never miss. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


Founded 1893 
The Maytag Company, Ltd., Winnipeg 





ALUMINUM WASHER 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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a « «ELECTRICITY LIGHTENS FARM 


Unfailing Electric Service 


for everybody 


106 CVELY where 


Even though you live too far from the 
high line to get Central Station power .. . 
you can still have unfailing electric service 
every second of the day or night when 
you own a Westinghouse Electric Service 
Plant. You can have clean, bright lights 
at a snap of the switch . . . and fresh, run- 
ning water at a turn of the faucet. You 
can have the tireless strength of electricity 
to milk the cows, separate the cream, run 
the churn or the washing machine, and do 
many other tasks far more quickly ... 
more efficiently . . . and more economi- 
cally than you could ever do them by 
hand. 
Westinghouse Electric Service Plants 
are completely automatic . . . self-starting, 
self-stopping. They will run for weeks 
without the slightest attention of any 
kind. They ask only for fuel and orders 
. and will give in return long years 
of enduring service. Every part of a 
Westinghouse Service Plant is built at 
Westinghouse factories. And every part 
— designed and inspected by skilled West- 
inghouse engineers — is backed and guar- 
anteed by Westinghouse, a company 
whose activities are as broad as the field 
of electricity itself. 
Many thousands of farmers and their 
families today, who own Westinghouse Electric Service Plants, 
find new happiness and comfort in the home and new efh- 
ciency and convenience in farming. Send the coupon for the 
complete story about Westinghouse Electric Service Plants 
and take the first step toward more profitable, progressive farm- 
ing. Mail the coupon today. 


Type E-36— We stinghou se Automatic Electric Service Plant 














SEND THIS COUPON 


Wes: incHouse Evectric & Mrc. Company, 
Small Electric Plant Section, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me further information on Westinghouse Electric Service Plants. 


mr pe 
CASTS 


Ihavea acre farm. I have buildings to be lighted. .... ; CONES Ss ve dalnce Number of stories......... 


AE 
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When you think of electricity — think of Westinghouse. 
When you picture the new comforts . . . the increased farm 
profits... that electrification will bring to you and your family 

think also of the great, friendly organization that is ready and 
qualified to help you get the most out of it. And whenever you 
need anything electrical, from a motor to a Mazpa lamp, think 
of Westinghouse as the name that guarantees unfailing quality 
at a fair price. 

There are many reasons why Westinghouse means so much 
in farm electrification. First and foremost, Westinghouse knows 
electricity. Great railroads, important shipbuilders, light and 
power companies by the score, call upon this concern for 
generators, motors, and apparatus valued into the millions 
each year. Westinghouse engineers have pioneered in the elec- 
trification of entire industries, have applied electricity to 
thousands of labor-saving operations. 

Second, Westinghouse is progressive. Modern electric power 
transmission is based on alternating current, a Westinghouse 
development. Radio broadcasting was pioneered by Westing- 
house Station KDKA, first on the air with regular daily pro- 
grams. This concern was the first to apply automatic heat 
control principles to electric irons, first to develop an automatic 
electric range to cook for you while you attend to other things. 

And last, but not least, the Westinghouse line is complete, 
reasonably priced, and all one quality — the best that can be 
made. It is sold through light and power companies and elec- 
trical stores everywhere. Rural electrification experts from 
your local power company are always ready to assist you with 
planning and installation problems, if you have high line service 
available. If an individual electric plant is the answer our rep- 
resentative will render a complete service. It costs nothing to 
investigate, whatever your plans may be. There are Westing- 
house offices in all principal cities, and Westinghouse repre- 
sentatives everywhere. 











In Wisconsin, feed pints #s an important farm job. It is reported 





there that during the six months grinding season a farmer, by | 

his own grinding electrically, can save enough to pay almost baif 

his whole light and power bill. This is just one of the many ways 
electricity pays for itself and all the comforts it brings. 


LABOR AND BRIGHTENS FARM LIFE 


Headquarters for every farm electrical need 





With electricity, you can have hot food as early as you want it, 3 
without building a roaring fire. A Westinghouse poeieter, toaster, ; 

waffle-iron and hot plate make a wonderful meal right at the table. 
Hot water at the turn of a faucet is another electrical convenience 
























Electricity automatically takes care of many farm tasks that 
rdinarily use up so much of the day, thus leaving more 
time free for rest or other duties. Cream separating is just 
one of such tasks that electric helpers make short work of. 
Cooking, churning and washing are others, 





ee 





ere ge ig tere 





Westinghouse affords with its new, improved water beaters. 

















Westinghouse 


‘*The COMPLETE FARM ELECTRIFICATION PEOPLE:: 





See Advertising Index, page 93 
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FREE 


Enough Hires 
Extract to mak 
8 BOTTLES 
of delicious 
Hires 
Root Beer. 
Just mail the _ 
coupon. 


why | 


Hires Root Beer 


is such a national favorite 


UNTIL you serve Hires Root Beer in your 
home, youand your family and friends can’t 
appreciate all the reasons for its popularity. 


Its distinctive flavor, its invigorating re- 
freshment, its economy, its ease of making 
—all help to give Hires Root Beer its out- 
standing success. 

To prove its right to such popularity; 
to show you how easy and economical it 
is to make Hires Root Beer at home, we 





make this liberal offer: A free trial bottle | 
of Hires Extract, sufficient to make 8 pint | 


bottles of Hires Root Beer. 


If the trial delights you, then for 30c at 
all dealers you can buy a full-sized bottle 
of Hires Extract— it makes 40 pint bottles 
of Root Beer, costing about1 c per bottle, 
compared to what you usually pay. 


In Hires Root Beer are the juices of 16 
roots, barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s 
tonic and appetizing ingredients—utterly 
free from artificial color and flavor. 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full-size 
30c bottle from your dealer today. 35c in 
Canada. 


At fountains ask for Hires 
or buy it in bottles. 









| THe CHarRLes E. Hires Company, Dept. M 
Philadelphia, Pa. [24-5-3 ] 


of Hires Root Beer Extract 


City-.- 

sess siinn in Sage quam ellison oe ae Glee va aie aie ai ae ae eames al aad e 
Canadians may mail coupon to 

The Charles E. Hires Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Be Your Daughter’s Chum 


Gn are so awkward between | 
12 and 15,” complained my caller. 
Girls are such delightful companions 
at that age,’ I replied. ‘Il am sure | 
should be an uninteresting old lady if 
it wasn’t for Harriet. She makes me feel 
younger every day. Why, I actually 
play tennis, not to mention the beach, 
and pienics, and the ‘talkies.’ She 
adores them all.” 

Many mothers fail to understand 
their young daughters, and either use a 
dictatorial manner employed in child- 
hood, or ridicule their efforts, which too 
often results in a timid, morbidly self- 
conscious: girl. 

Why speak to your daughter in a 
loud tone of voice, and in a manner you 
would never think of using towards | 
“company,”’ and expect her to love and 
respect you? Never criticize her in the 
presence of callers, nor tell her failures. 

If mothers could only realize the re- 
sentment that the dictatorial ‘‘do as I 
say’ tone arouses, and the surging desire 
for freedomsefrom home ties which it 
awakens, they would resolve to be a 
friend and guide to their daughters, in- 
stead of holding that unlovely title of | 
“boss.’”’—Mrs. C. K., Iowa. | 


The Bird Contest 


HE November issue of Successful 

Farming carried in their natural col- 
ors pictures of 80 birds common in the | 
Middlewest. The correct names follow. 
Note carefully the spelling. These names 
were taken from the last (1910) abridged 
check-list of North American birds as 
prepared by the American Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union. 


1. Pied-billed Grebe 44. Cedar Waxwing 
2. Black Tern 45. Migrant Shrike*** 
3. Blue-winged Teal 16. Yellow Warbler 


“ 





(male) (male) 
4. Shoveller (male) 47. Redstart (male) 
5. Redhead (male) 48. Black and White 
6. Green Heron Warbler 
7. Coot 49, Cape May Warbler 
8. Spotted Sandpiper (male) 
9. Yellow-legs* 50. Myrtle Warbler 
10. Killdeer 51. Water-Thrush**** 
11. Bob-white (male) 52. Magnolia Warbler 
12. Sora (male) 
13. Marsh Hawk 53. Chestnut-sided War- 
(female) bler (male) 
14. Red-tailed Hawk 54. Black-throated Blue 
15. Sparrow Hawk Warbler (male) 
(male) 55. Oven-bird 
16. Barred Owl 56. Maryland Yellow- 
17. Screech Owl throat (male) 
18, Barn Owl 57. Catbird 
19. Yellow-billed Cuckoo 58. Brown Thrasher | 
20. Belted Kingfisher 59. Brown Creeper | 
(female) 60. White-breasted Nut- | 
| 21. Red-headed Wood- hatch 
peck 61. Tufted Titmouse 
22. Flicker (female) 62. Chickadee 


32. Orchard Oriole (male) 
(young male) 71. Prothonotary War- 
| 33. Bronzed Grackle** bler 





! 
| 
! 
] 
Please send me free sample } 
| 
} 
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23. Yellow-bellied Sap- 62. Golden-crowned 
sucker (male) Kinglet (male) 
24. Nighthawk (male) 64. Wood Thrush 
25. Chimney Swift 65. Hermit Thrush 
26. Kingbird 66. Towhee (female) 
27. Crested Flycatcher 67. White-throated 


28. Phoebe Sparrow 
29. Horned Lark 68. Bittern 
30). Bobolink (male) 69. Fox Sparrow 


31. Cowbird (female) 70. Black-poll Warbler 
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IVER JOHNSON 
SERVICE 





Built like a fine automobile, to 
give equally fine service. 

Mechanically perfect, handsome 
and durable. Safe and strong. 
Many Models, Sizes and Colors. 


Prices From $32.50 up. 
The New 
IVER JOHNSON 
22 CALIBER, BOLT ACTION 
SAFETY RIFLE 
Different in design, action and 
principle. 
The unique patented automati 
safety device makes it absolutely 
the safest 22 ever invented. 
No “‘old stuff” about this 22, it’s 
as new as tomorrow, and sells 
for only $7. 
Iver Johnson dealers everywhere 
will show you these famous pro- 
ducts. Send for illustrated fold- 
ers B in colors describing 
the Bicycles, Velocipedes, 
Juniorcycles (Sidewalk 
Cycles) and the new 
Rifle. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS 
& CYCLE WORKS 
70 River St., Fitchburg, Mase 
New York: 151 Chambers St. 


Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 































(male) 72. Harris’s Sparrow 
34. a Sparrow 73. Baltimore Oriole 


35. Slate-colored Junco (male) | 
36. Dickcissel (male) 74. Yellow-throated 
37. Song Sparrow Vireo } 
38. Lark Sparrow 75. Lincoln’s Sparrow 

39. Tree Sparrow 76. Black-crowned Night 


40. Indigo Bunting Heron 


(male) 77. Yellow-headed 
41. Scarlet Tanager Blackbird (male) 

(female) 78. House Wren 
42. Purple Martin (male)79. Pine Siskin 


13. Rank Swallow 80. Barn Swallow 
*Greater permitted. 
**Purple Grackle was accepted when offered in | 
the lists. | 
*** Loggerhead Shrike and White-rumped Shrike 
were accepted when offered in the lists. 
****Touisiana Water Thrush also accepted. 
Either sex permitted except required. 








WALTER FIELD CO., Dept.V-3452, CHICAGO | 








DON’T SEND A PENNY! 


If you want a real bargain, send us your name and 
address, and we'll send you this money-saving 
remnant bundle. It contains twenty yards of cotton 
materials such as chambrays, ginghams, rinted 
voiles, percales, linenes, curtain scrim, an towel- 
ing, in 2 to 5-yard lengths. Enough goods here to 
make clothes for father, mother, brother, and 
sister. Money back if you're not more than satis- 
fied. Only one bundle to a customer. 100 assorted 
size golden eye needles with each bundle. Pay post- 
man $1.98 when bundle is delivered to your 
address. Postage charges paid byus.OrderbyNo.3. 






































































Winners in the Bird 


Contest 
Alma O. Stratton, Okla..... Ist 
Dale C. Kellogg, Ohio...... 2nd 
Miss Ruth A. Chester, Ohio. 3rd 
S. Paul Jones, Wisconsin... 4th 
Dick Lawton, Wisconsin.... 5th 


Hyacinth Okerlund, Minn... 6th 
Fred Pierce, Ilowa.......... 6th 
Mrs. C. B. Wilkinshaw, Mich. 7th 
Mrs. Geo. L. Howard, Mass.. 8th 


| J. Arthur Jones, N. Y...... 9th 
Mary P. Chase, Indiana... . 10th 
Shirley Kellogg, Ohio. . ....11th 


Mrs. Eliz. Dietterich, Ill. ...11th 
James C. Plagge, Illinois... . 11th 


Carl B. Krug, Illinois. ..... 12th 
| Mrs. A. A. Robertson, Iowa 13th 
| Anna B. Moore, Mass...... 14th 


Roy T. Lund, Minnesota. . . 15th 
Elizabeth Hosford, Indiana. 16th 
Mrs. Maude I. Jones, N. Y..17th 
| Federica E. Nabenicht, Mich17th 
J. Philis Howard, Conn... . .17th 
Marian F. Jarden, Ohio. .. . 18th 


Carrie Stewart, Ohio....... 18th 
A. Wendelburg, Iowa...... 18th 
Mrs. J. Schantz, Ohio...... 19th 


J. Fred Ulery, Indiana. .... 20th 
Mrs. L. B. Collins, Ohio... .21st 
Howard Clapp, Wisconsin. . 21st 
Mrs. Prudence W. Douglas, 
teh onc ak nt are 8 22nd 
Anna Ward, Iowa......... 22nd 
Paul A. J. Buelaw, Illinois. .23rd 
Marcia A. Brainerd, Ohio.. .23rd 
Clara R. Portner, N. Y..... 23rd 
Tom Welch, Iowa......... 24th 
John A. Kettring, Iowa... .. 24th 
Miss Nannette Hamer, N.Y. 25th 
Ruth Brown, Missouri... ..26th 
Edith C. Cottrell, Florida.. .26th 
Anna Buchholz, Nebraska. .27th 
Mrs. Arch T. White, Ind. . .28th 
Judith Anderson, Iowa... .. 28th 
Mrs. Geo. Green, Illinois. . .28th 
Mrs. J. Van Wripper, N.Y..29th 
Vera Friel, Iowa........... 30th 
Mary Lee Norgaard, Mich. .31st 
Arthur G. Bates, N. Y...... 32nd 
E. E. Dickson, D. C., Ill... .33rd 
Carl L. Fasnacht, Pa....... 34th 
I. W. Watterson, Indiana.. .35th 
Whitman Winsor Higgins, 
RR a ee 35th 
R. G. Stewart, Iowa....... 35th 
Morris A. Huberman, Mich.36th 
Anthony Buchholz, Nebr.. .37th 
Wm.Markham Morton, Wis.38th 


Eugene Odum, N.C........38th 
Eugenia Coburn, Minn... . .39th 
Lydia Bates, N. Y......... 40th 
Louise W. Higgins, Mass... .41st 
Ned. W. Schrope, Pa........ 42nd 


Claire H. Kling, N. Dak... .48rd 
Mrs. A. H. Jones, Nebr...... 44th 
Mrs. R. C. Evans, Ohio... .45th 


Ruby Magee, Mich........ 46th 
Henry Birkeland, Iowa... ..47th 
David I. Fritz, Mich....... 48th 


Mrs. Hattie Porter, Illinois . 49th 
Herman L, Coleman, Pa... .50th 





| 














A lacy pattern of green vines frames 
the window before which I like to 
vork and look out at the changing pic- 
tures of the day. I have found that an 
id chamois glove keeps my window 
shining. I dip it in cold water, take a 


few strokes, and the window dries im- | 


mediately, leaving no streaks.—J. C, 





Alice Peak and 
Martha Hunter 
tell the secret of dressing 
charmingly on little money 













‘*Baton Rouge, La. 


“T wAs so surprised when I heard I was 
considered one of the best-dressed girls in 
town! I give a large share of the credit to 
Lux ... My rule is to select inexpensive 
dresses and sweaters that are lovely in 
color, and then keep them fresh and new 
looking, by always washing them in Lux.’’ 


**Jefferson City, Mo. 


“My FRIENDS are al- 
ways talking about my 
‘flair’ for clothes, yet my 
clothes budget is a modest one. 
Frankly, I couldn’t dress half as 
attractively if it weren’t for Lux. 
I used to wear ‘practical’ clothes, 
because washing spoiled pretty 
colors and delicate fabrics. My 
chum started me using Lux, and I 
revel in colorful frocks and lingerie 
now, finding they stay fresh and 
new looking ever so long with Lux.’’ 


Ee 








OU’LL be amazed at how much 

longer pretty dresses, rayon and 
silk undies, hosiery, stay colorful and 
new looking if you use Lux. 


Because pure, bland Lux has none of 
the harmful alkali so many soaps have, 
whether flakes, chips or cakes, And with 
the instant Lux sudsthere’s no rubbing! 


Upper sample: 
Washed in Lux—color 
fading, no shrinking! {use like new. Lower: 
Lower: Washed in or- ashed in ordinary 
dinary soap-faded, soap-—color faded 
shrunken. and dulled. 


If it’s safe in plain water... 
it’s just as safe in LUX 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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Our Girls’ Page 


Where Girls Meet New Friends Each Month 


Journeys Afar! 


AY Day! Around the world, in 
every country flowers and 
queens and songs and dances 


celebrate the triumph of spring over 
winter's winds and sprites. 

Quaint customs are expressed from 
the rugged Northland to sunny Italy. 
Ancient Irish folk believed that on May 
Day Eve marigolds must be strewn on 
every doorstep as a protection from evil 
fairies. Dusky Italian boys in olden 
days planted a pine, decked with color- 
ful wreaths, in front of the most beauti- 
ful girl’s home. 

In colorful Czechoslovakia, boys were 
given the elfish pleasure of switching ¢ 
girl with a gayly decorated willow twig 
until the tormented maid resignedly 
handed the boy an egg. 

Wouldn’t you have liked to visit 
London on May morning in the days of 
Good Queen Bess when the 134-foot 
maypole was crowned with wreaths and 
streamers, and lifted in place by sailors? 
Do you not agree that May is the time 
to begin reviving these beautiful features 
of the old world spring? 

During each month of the year you 
will find appropriate legends and folk 
tales to add interest to your club meet- 
ing. The lively dances of these peasant 
peoples will interest you as much as 
their customs. 

If you are a member of a foods club 
you will be interested in old food legends. 
Have you heard the story of the dis- 
covery of vanilla and how the mighty 
Cortez brought it to Europe to delight 
the palates of royalty. The Spanish 
army is said to have discovered Monte- 
zuma, mighty Aztec ruler quaffing 
“chocolatl,”’ a mixture of vanilla and 
cocoa, from goblets of gold. It will be 
interesting to remember, when you bake 
your next cake, the favored of kings 
were the only ones who, long ago, could 


enjoy the flavors you are using. 

Pictures of folk costumes will make 
your “journeys abroad” more vivid. 
Some of you may have a grandmother 
or a friend who actually possesses a folk 
costume! Your club secretary or his- 
torian may be chosen to assemble all 
the pictures, information, and notes on 
folk lore that your club members can 
collect. 

Some day, some of Our Girls will 
actually journey afar. You may see the 
colorful Scandanavian skirts swishing 
to festival music on Vaborgs Mess Eve 
(May Day Eve)! A pleasant journey to 
each of you, whether your trip is real 
or imaginary! 

For a list of sources of folk lore, write 
to me. Tell me, too, about your adven- 
tures in peasant lore of old!—Esther 
Sietmann. 


A Fashion Letter 


Dear Patsy: 

From the little desk near the window 
in this high “uppity” hotel room I can 
look down on the lights of the city, 
twinkling mistily and dull gold in the 
rain. 

It has been a day of gadding, tea-ing, 
and shopping. Mother was going to 
enjoy the luxury of reading a bit in bed 
tonight, but I see she is snoozling peace- 
fully on her pillow. Pefore I hop in I 
must tell you about our shopping spree. 


E FOUND most of the things I 
wanted for my trousseau; then 
we began shopping for your springtime 
apparel. You'll feel very grown-up in 
the chic tuck-in blouse and pleated 
skirt Mother chose. And I trust you'll 
not be downcast because tuck-ins were 
on display for two-year-olds, too! It 
seems to be tuck-in time for all ages this 
season. Yours is in lovely tones of blue 
and has a clever bolero style jacket. 
Don’t ever wear beads with this out- 


A lovely ensemble that any girl may have since this has been made by the wearer 
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fit, Pat. They wouldn’t belong. Gi 
often ruin the effect of a smart sweat 
or sports dress by wearing a neckla 
Might as well carry a feather fan! 

You have a new high waistline “Su 
day dress’ with short puff sleeves, whi 
is a fashionable summer note. The dri 
is the color of a pink cloud: your pea 
and crystal necklace will be lovely wit 
it. Pastels are the important summ 
colors in cottons. I hope you'll have 
fresh print dress for each day of t! 
week! They cost only a little if you mak 
them yourself. 


Yous gray tweed coat is jauntil) 
English. I believe the English ide 
of country clothes would be a fine or 

for us to adopt. They make an art o! 
country living, and their clothes fit th 
picture. They go in for substantia 
things, made with smart simplicity. By 
the time you’ve driven over the country) 
side to town your tweed will look muc 


neater than a fussy be-furred or silk 


coat would. When you go bonnet-buy 
ing you will want a tailored straw t 
go with it, don’t you think? 

And Patsy, my dear, Mother and | 


stopped to call on Gene. I wish you 


could have seen the lovely ensemble sh 
is having this spring. She has chosen 

lovely soft woolen material of pirate 
blue. The dress is made with a bolero 


with a white silk pique blouse. Then to 


complete the outfit she has made 


lovely coat of the same material. It is all 


so perfect that pictures of her costum: 
appear on the girls’ page this mont! 

Just notice them carefully and see what 
a practical, smart outfit this is for ever 

occasion. 

You are a darling to look after th 
chickens and be Dad’s cook while we’! 
away. You'll find a fitting reward in our 
suitcases when we get back, Pat dear 

Sleepily yours, end lovingly, 

Sue. 
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toasted flakes of sun-ripe corn—easy to digest, 
quick to release their refreshing store of energy to 


“the body. Post Toasties is the wake-up foods Send 










it afldat_in cool milk or cream. What a brisk 
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: breakfast! How~ofresh and vigorful for lunch! A 
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cereal 
tomorrow 


at breakfast! 


So crisp 
it crackles 
in cream! 
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fC sneneans over the land have learned to listen for the crackle that 


always comes with Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. A delicious cereal, so crisp 


it actually snaps and pops out loud! 


And how good for everybody! Nourishing, wholesome rice. Easy to 


digest. A splendid way to get children to take plenty of milk. 


You couldn’t serve a more tempting cereal for all the family. Toasted 


rice bubbles, and milk or cream. Extra delicious with fruits, or sweetened 


with golden honey. Good for breakfast, lunch — ideal for the children’s 


supper. So easy to digest. 


Try the recipes on every package. Rice Krispies macaroons, candies. 


Buttered Rice Krispies. Sprinkle into soups. Use for sundaes. Eat them 


right out of the carton. Order a red-and-green 


package from your grocer. 











Served by hotels, restaurants, cafeterias, on i 


dining-cars. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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A Corner For the Little Folks 


Sleepy Time in Flowerland 


YOU will take a walk in the garden 


down a wayside path late some 


ening, or will go into the woods, and 
your eyes well you may see a most 


euriou 


g is 
ts 


s and interesting thing. The eve- 
sleepy time for most flowers and 
and it is both instructive and 


tertaining to watch them go to sleep; 
h kind in its own individual way. 


Little sheep sor- 


Che 


croups of threes. 


leaves of the wild clover grow in 
At their sleepy time 


two opposite leaves in each group 


ce 
ns ¢ 
ior 


together, then the middle leaf 
ver them, in a big sister-like way, 
protection. 


pressed closely together, like a gentle 
caress. Possibly we may become better 
acquainted with tree habits in a later 


issue.—Lillian G. McDowell. 
Floating Water Lilies 


OW would you like to make some 
lovely floating water lilies for your 
own flower bowl? Take some scraps of 
plain muslin or similar material, and 
cut from it several round pieces in three | 
sizes, the largest being about five inches 
across, the next four, and the smallest 
three. To make the circles, you may cut 
around the edge of cups and saucers of 
various sizes, to make them true. 
Then cut the | 
petals. This may | 





el’s leaves drop 


vn 
n | 


bre 


‘lla and sleep 


against the HOw 


ike a folded 


A BABY CHICKENG 


Do you know how a little baby 
chicken grows? 


be done by folding 
the circles of ma- 
|| terial inte four and 
then cutting them. 


cOWS 




















is way until the 


rly morning 


cht rouses them. 


All of you have 
en four o’clock 
the garden, who 


r 


It stretches all it bones between its 
head and toes, 
It gets a bigger beak and grows 
a little comb, 
And learns to hunt for fishworms 
far away from home; 


It turns its down to feathers and 


|| The next step isto | 


cut a candle into 
pieces, remove the 
wick, and melt the 
wax in an old tin 
over the fire. When 





oses the petals of grows some bigger wings | it is. melted, dip | 
pretty house | And crows if it’s a rooster. If || the circles of cloth, 
ghtly, until late it’s a hen it sings. and wave them in | 
ternoon, and —FE. W. the air for a mo- | 
n then seems to || ment tolet the wax | 
To ee 


ineén 
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ther 
ir o'clock, she sleeps all day, but her 
retty 

cht, 


lie 


veet 
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yawningly, 
1e goes to 
— very early in the evening. 
» primrose sleeps with the petals 
a blossom wrapped around each 
like a folded umbrella. Like the 


blossoms keep “open house’’ all 
perhaps—who knows?—to wel- 
the fireflies or fairies with her 
scents and her loveliness. When 
‘akens, her pretty blossoms unfold 


pidly, as if she were anxious to be at 
r pl 


rhe 


ix 


dw 
pretty blossoms. 


asant tasks. 
morning glory smiles on the world 
but soon goes to sleep again as 


the effort of early rising had tired 


She really appears to be a lazy 


t, and sleeps soundly with her petals 
mee together so tightly as to make 


m 


ine 


look withered and lifeless. 

sensitive plant is a light sleeper 
akens at the least touch against 
The bee is accused 


iking to mischievously brush against 
e blossoms, but perhaps he is only 


eKIN 
will 


r_VeE 
4V 


g the delicious honey stored in 


n the leaves of trees have their 


n peculiar way of sleeping. For lack 


Spa 


its of only two kinds. 


ce, I can tell here of the sleeping 
The leaves of 


locust tree cuddle down to sleep with 
eir backs together in a most human 
y, as children like to sleep, while the 


ry 
Lil 


tree’s leaves sleep with their faces 


set. Then shape 
one of the larger 
circles into a bowl-like form, and then 
the middle ones, and last the small 
circles, fitting them snugly one inside 
the other. To fix the circles in place 
they may be held for a moment over a | 
candle flame to warm until the half- | 
melted wax holds fast to the circle 
beneath it. The water lily is then com- 
plete except for the stamiens. 

The stamens may be made from short | 
lengths of bright yellow threads of silk, 
tied together somewhat below the mid- 
dle. Dip the shorter ends of the silk into 
liquid wax, and then immediately place 
the bunch just in the center of the 
lily to make it look like real stamens. 
—M. W., Kan. 


Naming the Berries 


NCLE Fred, who was a very wise 
man, told Nancy and Bob some- | 
thing new while they were picking straw- 
berries one morning. 

“Do you know where these berries got 
their name, children? You know they | 
sometimes ramble off on runners many 
feet away from the mother plant. At one 
time their name was ‘strayberry!’ ”’ 

“Where did gooseberries get their 
name?” asked Nancy. 

“They were ‘originally called ‘gorse- | 
berries’, because of their long thorns 
which look like those of the gorse.” 














There's nothing you would not 
do, of course, to insure your 
baby's health and happiness. 
But in your attention to regular 
feedings and measured weight, 
don t overlook the simple little 
things that mean so much i 
comfort. 


Just suppose you had to lie for 
hours at a time in a perambu- 
lator! Wouldn’t you just love 
a gentle body massage after the 
bath? “Vaseline “Petroleum 
Jelly is best for this purpose. It 
keeps the new, tender skin in 
such splendid condition, pre- 
vents and heals those little skin 
troubles that loom so largely un- 
pleasenti in baby’s life—chafing, 
“cradlecap,’ ‘small scratches end 
bruises. And don'tforgetto rub 
a little on red, inflamed buttocks 
when you change his diaper. 


Besides its value in keeping his 
skin smooth and. comfortable, 
“\/aseline’’ Jelly is splendid to 
relieve infantile snuffles. Rub it 
gently over the bridge of the 
nose and apply a bit up the 
nostrils on a cotton swab. 


There should be a special tube 

“Vaseline” Jelly in your 
medicine chest for the baby’s 
private use. 


And remember when you buy 
that the trade mark Vaseline on 
the label is your assurance that 
you are getting the genuine 
product of the Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company, 
Cons’d, 17 State St., New York. 


OChesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d, 1930 


Vaseline 


REG. U 
PETROLEUM SELLY 


‘Il be good— 


If you make me comfortable” 


























See Advertising Index, page 93 
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Work Shirt 
"a Buys It! 


Millions of men have been wait- 
ing for 4 work shirt with handy 
cigarette size pocket. Resists 
sweat and keepscigarettes fresh 
and uncrumpled. Here it is— 
with extra ply of fabric and air 
space—a brand new unique pat- 
ented feature. Bottom of pocket so made 
you can push up a single cigarette without 
unbuttoning flap. Just what you want. 


Get These 12 Big Features 
For Your Dollar 


1. Sweat Resisting Cigarette Pocket with 
button flap. 
2. Big Utility Pocket, with pencil section, 
holds can of tobacco when buttoned 
3. All Strain Points Thread Riveted. 
4. Double Thick Ventilated Arm Pits, 
5. Conforming Ventilated Yoke. 
6. Triple Stitched Seams. 
‘7. Over-size for Comfort. 
8. Fashioned Collar. 
9. Indestructible Buttons. 
10. Special, Extra Strong Fabrics. 
11. Form-Fitting Shoulder. 
12. Every Garment Guaranteed to Give 
Satisfaction, 


Treat Yourself to Real Comfort! 


Remember, every Big Yank is guaranteed not to 

rip—and welcomes the wash-tub test. Most good 

dealers can show you the new Big Yank. Ask 

to see this great value. No other work shirt 

like it. If by chance he can't supply you, send 

$2.00 for two shirts and we'll pay the postage. 
Son ceeementiaatanmamttttiiaed’ 


$1000 Reward will be paid to any- 

one furnishing 
proofthat the BIG YANK Work Shirt or any of 
the other advertised Reliance products are being 
made anywhere except in the Reliance sunlit 
factories, under the most sanitary conditions, 
by trained women operatives. 

A LT 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Making Hay a Better Way 
{ Continued from page 9 ] 


forced up a chute extending from the 
wagon to the baler. 

The crew consists of a tractor oper- 
ator, a feeder, a tier, and a loader. This 
system lends itself very readily to the 
complete utilization of mechanical pow- 
er, increasing the output in tons per 
day and decreasing the man _ hours. 
tomig states that this movable baler 
enables him to accomplish from one- 
third to one-half more work in the same 
length of time. An average run is 100 
bales per hour. 

The methods most commonly used 
heretofore have been hauling to the 
baler with wagons, slips, or buckrakes. 
When baling from the windrow one cf 
the chief difficulties has been that of 
getting the hay to the baler in the ideal 
condition. Hay must be more dry for 
baling than for stacking. Otherwise 
bale sweating and heating occurs. If the 
hay overdries, shattering takes place. 
However, since the hay receives less 
handling by this method it can be drier 
with less shattering than by the usual 
methods. 


Harvesting hay from the cock may be | 


done by several methods. When baling, 
the hay is hauled to the baler by wagon, 
by slips, or by buck rakes where a sta- 
tionary baler is used; cr, the baler may 
be pulled from cock to cock by tractor 
power. Another method that produces 
a high quality hay is one which uses a 
portable cocking machine. This machine 
is driven down the windrow, collects the 
hay and discharges it in one to 114-ton 
cocks. These cocks may be left on the 
field until curing is complete, or they 
may be transported by the machine to 
a stackyard for subsequent baling or 
stacking. 


AY is commonly hauled to the stack 
by means of wagons, sweeprakes, or 

Hauling with wagons continues 
to be the most popular method in some 
sections of the country, particularly for 


| smaller acreages and where the length 


of haul is considerable. The hay slip as 
usually constructed consists of a plat- 
form, about 8 x 16 feet, built of 1-inch 
boards on top of which are nailed four 
2 x 4 crosspieces. Some growers add a 
pair of runners and some add a pair of 
low wheels to lighten the draft. 

Two horses are used on a slip which 
will haul about 1,000 pounds of hay. 
The slip method of hauling from wind- 
row or cock to the stack has the advan- 
tage of low cost for equipment and it 
may be loaded by one man. To avoid 
hand loading of the slip, buckrakes are 
sometimes used to load it. 

The buckrake method is about 50 per- 
cent more efficient in the use of man 
labor than hauling with wagons or slips. 
However, in harvesting alfalfa there is 


| still the question of comparative quality 
| of buckraked and slip or wagon-hauled 


hay. Poor quality in buckraked hay 
usually comes as a result of leaf loss due 
to handling the hay too dry and also the 
gathering up of dirt and decayed rak- 
ings from previous cuttings. 

The tractor operated buckrakes are 


doing much to eliminate this since the | 


teeth with the load can be raised free of 
the ground when hauling to the stack. 
Too often the leaf loss is attributed to 
the equipment when the fault lies in the 





dyes give 
true colors 


| 


OR every home use, Diamond Dy 

are the finest dyes you can b 
They contain the highest quality anil 
that can be produced. 

It’s the quality of the anilines 
Diamond Dyes that enable them to g 
such soft, bright, new-looking colors 
dresses, drapes, lingerie. Because t! 
are so rich in pure anilines, Diam« 
Dyes are wonderfully easy to use 
on smoothly and evenly. No spott 
or streaking. And they keep their dept 
and brilliance through wear a: 
washing. 15c packages. All drug stores 


Diamond 
yes 


Highest Quality Anilines 








One drop deadens pain, 
dries up callus 


QCIENCE has perfected new methods in er 
No more paring that is danger 


ing corns. 


You touch the most painful corn with an amazi 


liquid which acts like a local ana sthetic. Dead 
pain in 3 se conds. You wear tight shoes, wal 
dance, in comfort . .. . instantly! 

Soon the corn shrivels up and loosens. ¥ 


peel it off with your fingers. ,.Works on any ki 


of corn or callus, hard or soft; new or old. Re- 


sults are guaranteed. 


World’s 


“GETSAT? Air. 
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tine of the operation. Leaf losses at the 
Kansas Station for mowing, raking, and 
bucking to the baler with tractor cper- 


3 | equipment varied from 14 to 5 
ie ercent. 

#4 Of the derrick type stackers, the Mor- 
ie ion type, Where the boom is pivoted at 
z e top of the mast, is the most popular 
ce it is made with a base and conse- 
<1 tly is easily moved from place to 
. “The height of stack is usually 
E it 30 feet, altho the stacker may be 
‘ iilt to handle higher stacks than this. 
: “gwever, the mast-and-beam type, 
§ ce it is supported by guy wires, is 
. sually stronger, and the stackers are 
4 etter adapted to the large loads lifted 
i en slings are used. The cable stackers 
| especially adapted to those farms 
. ere permanent stackyards are always 
* iintained. 


i HE overshot stacker which is usually 

ised in conjunction with the buck- 

e is light in weight and easily moved. 

It will accommodate stacks up to about 

5 feet in height. A good crew will 

idle about 4/4 tons per man per day. 

fhe swinging stacker handles hay at 

ut the same rate as the overshot type 

there is little difference in stack 

e. The combination rake and stacker 

eally a portable stacker. Since it is 

sed to pick up the hay in the field and 

irry it to the stack, almost any length 

k ean be built. The stacker will de- 

3 r the hay at the desired place on the 

tack. It will not build as high a stack 

is the other types described. Its capac- 

vy is about the same as for the swinging 
Vpes. 

The slide stacker is one that has been 

; received with much favor by large pro- 

ducers of wild or native hay. This is a 

iemade stacker consisting of a built- 

inclined plane or chute. This incline 

- sometimes made solid and sometimes 


(a pole construction. Two methods are | 
employed to elevate the hay up on the | 
stack. The hay may be deposited at the | 

se of the incline and then carried up | 


lon the stack by a “pusher,” 
either a team or tractor. 

\ second method is to deposit the hay 
i net made of chains which are sepa- 
ted by a pole. The pole is placed in a 
nch and the hay bucked over the pole 
to the chains. The end of the net is 
thrown over the load, attached to 
ible and the load is pulled up by a 
hitched to a ‘‘gin-wagon.” After 
ping the eable the net is pulled back 
place by a boy on horseback. This 


using 


t will handle from 7 to 10 tons per | 


per day. 
\luch attention is now being devoted 
the artificial drying of hay. There are 
great possibilities in this field for im- 
ving the quality of the hay, the de- 
dability of the crop, and extending 
hay-producing areas. 


ote: Next month new methods of 
iking developed at the Michigan 
College will be explained. - 


expense of many septic tanks is 

increased by needless cleaning. 
eers at the University of Illinois 
that so long as a tank gives no 


le, there is no reason to worry | 


t it. A tank of proper size should 
te for a number of years without 
ing any attention. 
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FARMER DRAW THE LINE ? 


\ 


You know there are few 
farmers — and few city 
people, too — who can 
have everything they want. 

Every farmer draws a 
line. 

On one side are the 
necessities, the things he 
must have to run his farm 
— food, clothing, seed, 
gasoline, implements. On 
the other side of that line 
are “Luxuries”—things he 
can get along without, un- 
productive things, orna- 
mental things. He wants 
them—but he looks upon 
them as things to be 


bought some day in the 
future. 
At first thought you may 


say electricity is a luxury; 
that you’re going to have 
it some day, but not this 
year. 


But és it a luxury? 


Three hundred and fifty 
thousand farmers who use 
Delco-Light emphatically 
say: “No, it is not.” They 
say Delco-Light is a meces- 
sity. They say it’s a profit- 
producer. 


They also say that along with 
this necessity that saves time and 
work, and actually increases their 
farm profits, they got—without 
any cost—all the luxuries made 
possible by electricity. 


Let us send you the facts now 


We want to send you 
our book “The New 
Way to Farm Profits.” 
This will give you all 
the facts — including 
details of the arrange- 
ments by which you can 
secure Delco-Light on 
terms that will be satis- 











On| which side 
is | electricity? 


factory to you. Send for your copy 
of this valuable book today. It will 
convince you that 
Delco-Light belongs 
onthe“must have”’ side 
of your line. 
eo a 5 

Delco-Light Company also sells 
and guarantees D-L Electric 
Residence Water Systems and 
DELCOGAS for Household and 
Commercial Use. 

PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


>>»>Now 350,000 satisfied users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 








Delco-Light Comeenr. Dept. D-71, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Rochester, N. Y. 


You may send me copy of your free book “The New Way to Farm Profits.” 


Name....eees benensedechseedesesshbcéeseéncente 
Ths Be Banc cccccvetauscaseus a 
CORT: 2 «560.60 msds e bands ocueeboccesensesGesceds 





See Advertising Index, page 93 
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Milking machine 
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To prevent con- 
tamination and 
make cleaning 
easy, run B-K 
dilution through 
















parts should first 
be rinsed with 
clear, cold water, 


followed by hot 


Cans, buckets, 
strainers, cool- 
ers, fillers and 
bottles should 
be rinsed with a 


i: ‘ water — then ‘ 

i separator just si . B-K dilution just 
4 bef oa soaked in a B-K 3 

ha efore using. See before using. 

b dilution. 
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= Teeecconrs 


S57, of the bacteria that 
gets into milk at the farm 
comes from contact with 
non-sterile utensils and con- 
tainers. Eliminate them with 
the B-K plan of sterilization. 





Use B-K according to direction charts in every 
package. B-K and B-K direction charts com- 
ply with Federal Law. Send for 
descriptive booklets. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 501 Dickinson Street, Madison, Wisconsin 
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Clean Milk Will Expand Our Dairy Markets 


sediment out a much more efficient ma- 
terial is necessary. This may be either in 
the form of filter cloths or filter pads, 
most of which are made from cotton or 
wood fiber. These are placed between 
lavers of cheesecloth. There are a num- 
ber of high-class strainers on the market 
especially designed for such filters. So 
far as bacterial contamination of milk is 
concerned, these are ineffective, but 
they do take out visible dirt.and this is 
necessary in any gcod quality milk 
market. 

If cream is being seld it is usually 
best to separate at once. Much of the 
itterfat is lost unless the separation 
done while the milk is warm. It 

ild be cooled just as quickly as pos- 
le and sheuld never be mixed with 
ther cream until it iscooled. Usually this 
can be done mest conveniently by run- 
g it directly from the separator cver 
oler and into the can containing the 
in supply. If this is not convenient 
it may be set in a cooling vat after sepa- 
n and cooled there. Occasional 
stirring will help. After it is cooled it 

be added to the older cream. 
\hichever plan is followed the cream 


, 


wr 


[ Continued from page 15] 


used is for the individual to decide. For 
the farmer with only 2 to 5 cows 
probably simply setting the cans of 
milk in cold running water is the best 
method. This can be done by pumping 
the water for the livestock thru a water 
tank in the milkhouse. 

When one is selling milk from more 
cows he is likely to find either a conical 


TO PRODUCE CLEAN MILK 
1. Keep the cows clean. 
2. Use covered top milk pails. 
3. Chill the milk and keep it cold. 


4. Clean all utensils and then 
sterilize them. 


or a corrugated cooler profitable. Here 
ice water is pumped thru the coils or 
the cone and the milk cooled as it runs 
over the outer surface. After cocling it 
should then be placed in a cold water 
tank. 

Electric and oil burning coolers on 
the market have been perfected to the 














lcowis Mooie Creamelle, owned by A.C. Oosterhuis of Occonomowoc, Wisconsin, is 

eat conbination of type and production. She was first prize three-year-old at the 

onsin State Fair in 1927 and has just completed a record of 1,066 pounds of fat 
tia year 


should all be stirred after the new 
cream is added to the old. 

Where milk is soldit is usually more 
convenient to cool it at once after milk- 
It is true that bacteria do not begin 
crease rapidly in milk till from two 
ur hours after milking. This often 
s it possible for men who,are deliv- 
ering milk once a day to a reeé@iving sta- 
tion or pasteurizing plant to cool only 

r night’s milk, as the morning milk 
ikely be delivered withintwo hours 
r itis produced. 

his fact has also made it possible to 
milk mechanically without aeration 
with success. There are a number 
lers on the market which will cocl 

gallon cans of milk down to under 
egrees in less than two hours. 

ist what method of cooling is to be 


stage where if one has any material 
volume of milk they are quite economi- 
cal. This whole subject of milk cooling 
will be discussed more in detail in the 
next issue, but the important thing to 
remember is that we cannot produce 
good milk without cooling. A volume 
could be written on this subject but we 
will refer to only one test to illustrate 
the point. Two samples of milk, each 
containing 10 bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter, were kept at temperatures of 68 
degrees and 50 degrees respectively for 
40 hours. At the end of that time the 
sample kept at 50 degrees contained 62 
bacteria and the other 3,574,990 bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter, respectively. 

There are two other precautions which 
dairymen have often found of value in 
delivering good milk and cream. One is 


the use of water-soaked jackets for 
wrapping milk cans. When we realize 
that water has about 26 times the cool- 
ing qualities of air we will appreciate the 
importance of this. The other is the use 
of vegetable parchment paper or similar 
material to seal the lids and to prevent 
the entrance of dirt and,dust. 

Up to this point we have discussed 
two fundamentally important points in 
producing the milk and cream that are 
good foods to put on our own tables and 
to sell. One is keeping the milk free 
from outside dirt and the other is cool- 
ing it and keeping it cool. There is an- 
other consideration that is just as im- 
portant as these two. That is preventing 
contamination of the milk by utensils. 
Strainers, milking machines, milk pails, 
cans, and coolers are responsible for just 
as much bad milk as any other cause. 

To control this condition one should 
first be sure that all such utensils used 
are of good quality materials and are 
seamless. Then it is important that they 
be cleaned immediately after using. A 
cold water rinse should be used first to 
avoid cooking the dried milk to the 
surface of the utensils. ‘Then they 
should be thoroly washed with brushes 
in hot water containing a good alkali 
solution. 

The next and the last important point 
is to sterilize the utensils. Cleaning does 
not sterilize and many bacteria may 
cling to the utensils unless they are 
sterilized. A steam bath under pressure 
is ideal for this purpose if available. Hot 
water, if it is hot enough, is satisfac- 
tory. But it must be at least 160 de- 
grees and the utensils should be kept in 
itfor 15 to 20 minutes. 

Chlorine solutions including both the 
hypochlorites and the chloramines are 
rapidly coming into favor for this pur- 
pose as well as for many other such uses 
around the farm. Their value for this pur- 
pose is welbillustrated by the great num- 
ber of cities which chlorinate their water 
supply as well as a great number of 
dairymen and farmers who are using 
them. We believe that the uses of the 
various forms of chlorine for this pur- 
pose will increase rapidly. 

Dairy products are increasing rapidly 
thruout the country in our diet. But 
we are demanding good products. The 
individual who is to get his share of this 
increased revenue must produce the kind 
of a product that the consumer wants 
and that he wants to put on his own 
table. To do that he must produce clean 
milk, cool it, and handle it in clean, 
sterile utensils. 

Dairy Cattle Breeds, farmers’ bulletin 
1443, by the Division of Publications, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


Monthly milk record sheets. Space 
to record two milkings daily for 20 
cows for an entire month. Price 60 
cents per dozen, postpaid. Order by 
number, S.D.1, Successful Farming, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


May, 1930, SuccessFuUL FARMING 
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eam Qty Giant 


SANITARY — Easy to Clean 


MILK FILTERING STRAINER 
Gets All the Dirt—Saves Time 


Filters thoroughly, through a 
cotton filter disc, that gets 
the smallest particles of 
foreign matter. 


A giant in size, weight and 
strength—seamless — heavily 
retinned—indestructible— 
will last a lifetime—the most 
economical to buy. Also 
made in larger factory can 
and smaller sizes. 


















SAN ITARY. 


ILk FILTERING S STRA SANITARY 


MILK 
CANS 


Seamless breast 
and neck. Seam- 
less welded body. 
Only one solder 
seam where body 
is smoot hly rivet- 
ed and soldered 
to bottom. Dou- 
ble dipped in 
tin afier being 


PTL EMSA SSRARRRR RSD 


Pat. No. 
1653214 





made up. Rea- 
sonable and last- 
ing. 


Are Very 
DURABLE 


The STRAIGHT 
breast construc- 
tion makes it im- 
possible to erush 
in the can at 
this point. 













G. P. & F. 00. 
18-38 15th St. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me deseription, 
of Milk Cans and your 
GIANT MILK STRAINER. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
18-38 15th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








site to Clean 


and easier to put together because it has fewer parts. 

Fords Milker Method is used on thousands of farms 

because it produces finer quality milk. No long 

pipe line to be contaminated. Cows like it—give 

milk freely. Finest construction, completely guar- 

anteed. Many models to fit any barn condition. 
Send for Catalogue No. 86 


Fords Milker 


| 
| 
| 
Electric or gas engine | 


s,s, MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
9 213-15 N.DesplainesSt.,Chicago 
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There are big profits in » good { Record 
Friction safety clutch. auto- les 
block placer; condenser feed, m nute 
operated—low cost. Free catalog—gives 
fullfacts sent Free upon request. 
COLLINS 


tractor, horse or engine power. Eas- 
PLOW CO., 2169 Hampshire $t..Quincy.tMinois 
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My Investment in Electricity 
[Continued from®page 11] 


elevated tank in the attic. There is also 
a switch at the wall. Each of the two 
pump switches operate independent of 
the other. 

A plug in the laundry room supplies 
current for our electric washer. The iron 
may also be used at this plug. A heavy 
duty circuit is required to carry enough 
current to supply the iron with the low 
voltage of 32. The 500 watts required to 
operate an iron is greater than the cur- 
rent required to operate a one-half 
horsepowersemotor under full load. 

A one-fourth horsepower motor is 


| used for odd jobs about the place. To 


save expense of separate installation, all 
our hand power machines are so rigged 
that the one motor may be clamped 
onto any one of the machines in a few 
minutes. We find this much handier 


than the gas engine line shaft system, as | 


it is not most convenient to operate all 


| machines under the same roof. For in- 
| stance, it is most convenient to operate 


the fanning mill and the “‘smut treater’’ 
in the granary. The press drill and the 
grit grinder are handiest’in the shop. 
When it involves only the carrying of a 
small motor we find it much easier to 








carry the power to the work than to 


move the work to the power. 


Y THE use of our portable electric 


grinder, one man can put an edge | 


on an eight-foot mower sickle in six 
minutes. 


by the old method of holding the sickle | 
on the grindstone. The sickle is clamped 
solid to a bench while the rapidly re- | 
volving emery wheel is moved quickly 
over the cutting surfaces. 
Last spring out of 89 fertile turkey 
eggs our electric incubator hatched 78 
strong poults. We have never seen 
more husky birds. At five days these 
turkeys strutted, and up to 10 weeks | 
we had lost only one. | 
Our 400-egg incubator requires an 
average current of 175 watts to operate 
at cellar temperature. The advantage of 
electric incubation is absence of foul air 
and smoke caused by lamps, and most 
important of all, the steady dependable 
heat that varies not more than half a 
degree during the entire hatch unless 
the regulator is changed. We are get- 
ting better hatches with electricity, and 
the chicks and poults are husky and 
strong when hatched. We find in poul- 
try production that mortality among 
chicks depends in a degree upon the 
start chicks receive. Chicks that are 
weak at, hatching time are much harder | 
to raise without loss. The percentage | 
raised, of course, has a direct bearing 
upon the profit. 
The electric plant is a time, labor, and 
money saver when car, truck, or radio 





| batteries need charging. By installing a 


resistance at the garage, the battery of 
the car may be charged without remov- 
ing it from the machine. 


A card index system for your herd: 
Sale record card No. S.D.5, breed- 
ing record card No. S.D.6, ‘calving 
record card No. S.D.7, official test 
card No. S.D.8, 12 cents per dozen | 
each. Order by number. Successful | 


Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 





The grinder saves the labor | 
| and time involved in sharpening sickles 





the Germs 


Keep your barn and dairy utensils germ- 
free through the systematic use of sterilac, the 
ideal disinfectant and deodorant for dairy use. 


Free Sample Sterilac 


Act today on this special offer. Enough 
Sterilac powder to make one gallon of 
powerful disinfectant free. >? 
Easily dissolved in water; a small MA a y 
quantity makes a powerful steri- } x. -:\ 
lizing solution, yet absolutely safe. 
Keeps strength indefinitely. 
Sterilac also used by poultrymen 
for combating contageousdiseases. 
Ask your dealer—or send $1.00 
for enough Sterilac to make 2 
barrels of standard solution 
Do it today—it will pay. 


Tne Stertinc Company (III) 















Special 
Factory 


Single Cash 
Trial Bag 


er! 






Less than 5c worth 
saves a gallon of milk 144! 
Easy . i it! Feed this ortainal or 
milk substitute to just one calf—then 

compare results—see what you save. 100 lb. Bag 
This special Snotosy cash trial bag 
offer is good aay if your dealer can’t 
supply you. Order today or write for . 
Free Env Sample and Expert Prices f. o. b. 
Advice on Calf Raising—tree. factory only 

Dealer Distribution Wante 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 
Dept. 6905, Waukegan, Ill. 
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* FARM POWER AUTOMOBIL 

AUTOMOBILE 
Grind your feed, saw your wo 
shell your corn, pump your water 
and do a hundred other things w:th 
a UNIVERSAL POWER TAK 
OFF. Can be used on ANY make 
car of light truck. Economical ¢ 
operate. Does not hurt automo! 

‘rite for details 

HOOSIER Gouse ‘TURNER COMPANY 


ushville, Indiana 








Cut Your Feed Sills 


Throwing feed on the ground means on quumens 
waste. Get an Economy feeder, save m 

ey; hogs balance own rations—gain cantar, 

Over 40,000 in use. Handles all kinds of 
eed; nee it dry, clean, rat-proof. Five 

sizes. nt on 30-day trial; mone y-back 
uarantee. dealer or write for 
iterature quoting low prices. 


THE HARGROVE CO. \y a a 


(Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Co.) 










625 New York Ave. 








) Dr. Spencer’s Bull Tamer 
Perfect control for every bull in barn, 
yard and pasture. Feed and 
breed just the same. Thousands 
in daily use. Have you seen The Dr 
Spencer Staff, Tie Rings, Cow Poke 
and Leader. 30 Days To Try. 


Write Today For All Facts 
Spencer Bros., Box A, Savona, N.Y. 
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National Dairy Show Rulings 


YHE National Dairy Association has 
‘| discontinued the grade cow classifi- 
eati Serious consideration was given 
it the last meeting to a classification for 
eoliege-owned cows, in which produc- 
tion requirements would be maintained. 
fhe matter of barring animals which 
had not passed the blood test for con- 


tagious abortion was considered, but 
action was postponed until 1931. A 
strong resolution prohibiting the arti- 
‘cial fitting of animals for show was 


adopted. Judges for the next year were 
selected as follows: Ayrshires, John 
Cochrane, Bernardsville, New Jersey; 
Brown Swiss, W. W. Yapp, Urbana, 
Illinois; Guernseys, H. H. Kildee, Ames, 
lowa: Holsteins, Axel Hansen, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; Jerseys, J. W. Ridge- 
wav, Forth Worth, Texas. The dates of 
the show are October 11 to 18, and the 
place is St. Louis, Missouri. 


Butter Consumption Increases 


R CENT estimates indicate an in- 
crease of approximately 50 percent 
in butter consumption in the rural sec- 
tions of Kansas, lowa, and other states. 
The present campaign has been of real 
value in giving the producers of dairy 
products realization of the importance 
of stabilizing their own industry. It is 
also emphasized to business men and 
agricultural leaders the part that dairy- 
ing has played in the last decade as an 
economie force in agriculture. 


To Increase Cow Testing 
T= state of New York has launched 


a definite campaign to increase the 
number of herd improvement associa- 
tions during the next year. There are 
now 53 such asso¢iations, with 23,000 
cows on test. 


Bechtelheimer to the Dairy 
Council 
“SN APRIL 1, Clyde Bechtelheimer 
became full-time secretary of the 
National Dairy Council, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. For the past 11 
years he has been secretary and manager 
of the lowa Dairy Council, and also sec- 
retary of the lowa Creamery Secre- 
taries’ and Managers’ Association. In 
new work he will be primarily re- 
sponsible for the butter advertising 
campaign which is being launched. 


Profits Call for Efficiency 
g THE Grant County, South Da- 

ota, herd improvement association 
last year, one 7-cow herd produced 
$1,205 worth of butterfat, and another 
l}-cow herd produced only $1,024 worth 
itterfat. The man who milked the 
si cows made a good profit. If the 
other man would count a fair wage for 

time, he would find that he lost 


(he National Dairy Council announ- 
ces that beginning May 1, their new 
dress will be 221 North.La Salle 


t, Chicago, Illinois. 


Four generation pedigree blanks, 

’ cents a dozen. Order by number, 
S.D.4, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








BORN FI 


ANY barnyard rooster could be 
taught how to fight. But he wouldn’t 
stand a chance against a thoroughbred 
game-cock. For the game-cock has the 
fighting instinct—inherited from gen- 
erations of fighting ancestors. He is a 
born fighter. 

Pedigree is just as important to a 
motor oil as it is to a game-cock. For 
there are certain qualities a finished oil 
should have which can’t be “ manufac- 
tured.” They must be inherited from 
the “parent crude.” 

That’s why thousands of motorists 
insist on knowing the “ancestry” of a 
motor oil before they buy it. That’s why 
they insist that their oil be made en- 
tirely from Pennsylvania Grade Crude. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE 


... the best “ancestry” a motor 
oil can have! 


No chemist can tell you why Pennsyl- 
vania alone of all the crude oils in the 
world has been favored with such superb 
qualities. That is a question only Mother 
Nature can answer. She made this one 
crude oil different from all others — 
just as she made some metals finer, and 
some climates more healthful. 


This emblem guarantees the uality of the 
crcede oil -the makers ind: Qoal band. 


GHTERS/ 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude is remark- 
ably free from impurities. It has a 
degree of “oiliness” found in no other 
crude. 

Add careful refining to this “born” 
quality and you have lubricants that are 
known the world over for their long 
life—for their stubborn resistance to 
heat. Every day these oils tackle lubri- 
cating jobs that other oils would never 
dare to face—in automobile, airplane, 
tractor and motor boat engines; in lo- 
comotives, turbines and stationary ma- 
chinery. 

Give these oils a chance to show 
their quality in your automobile motor! 
Get the extra miles of super-lubrication 
they give—let them add thousands of 
miles of life to your motor. These oils 
will do it! They effect a better piston 
seal, too, give greater power, reduce di- 
lution, minimize gasoline consumption. 

The emblem shown below appears 
with many different brands of oil. It 
signifies that the oil is made entirely 
from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil. Every brand sold under this 
emblem is bonded to protect you. The 
individual brand or trade mark is your 
assurance of careful refining. Ask for 
these oils— insist on getting them! 


© 1930, P. G. Cc. ©. A. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 





uarantees the quali of 
Yee jin shed, product ? 


Name 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASS'N. 
114 Center Street, Oil City, Pa. 
Please send me the booklet,““$1,000 Worth of Information on Motor Oil.” 


Ss. F.5°3¢ 





Address 








THE HIGHEST GRADE City 
CRUDE OIL IN THE WORLD 





State 








See Advertising Index, page 95 
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THE UNIVERSAL 
MILKING MACHINE CO. 
Dept. S. F., Waukesha, Wis. 
Ls aeeiel cows. I have electricity No [1] Yes 1 
Send me free catalog and full infor- 
mation as to size and type outfit you 
would recommend for my needs. 


Name. ee 











Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NE W Low Model Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


er Down After ~SF 
30 Days Free Trial 


Send for free catalog telling all about the NEW 
Melotte Separator with its many wonderful NEW 
features. Write at once for Big New Special Offer. 
THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 
H. B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 
2843 West 19th Street. Dept. 25-15, Chicago, Illinois 
2445 Prince Street. Bernetey, Calif. 

















They’ll Thrive and Grow and 
Make Better Producing Cows 


Nothing you can feed your calves will 
take the place of milk in promoting healthy 
owth and vitality. Write for FREE 
ulletin giving valuable information and 
rations for calves and poultry. am 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 
160 N. LaSalle St., Room 772, Chicago, Ill, 
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EGULARITY of milking and feed- 


ing methods, kindness, patience, 


| and close observation of one’s cows, are 





factors that influence the persistency of 
the average dairy herd. These are ob- 
servations made by Lester Proctor, 
supervisor of the Franklin County, 
Iowa, dairy herd improvement associa- 
tion. 

“Altho the productive ability and the 
feeds supplied are generally conceded to 
have the greatest effect on persistency, 
these other things seem to influence con- 
tinued production to almost an equal 
extent,”’ says Mr. Proctor. 

This supervisor would under no con- 
ditions be one to recommend the use of 
a nonlegume hay to his association 


| members. Yet it was the persistency of 


one of his herds whieh was fed timothy 
hay that brought to his attention the 
methods that contributed to the steady 
production of this particular group of 
cows. 

He says of this herd, “A member of 


| this association fed timothy thruout 





the year and, like many others who feed 
a nonlegume, he was somewhat short 
on his protein concentrate, first on ac- 
count of the cost and second on account 
of the danger of breeding trouble arising. 
Notwithstanding the shortage of pro- 
tein, this herd made a yearly average of 
nearly 400 pounds of butterfat. This 
was during the same period that other 
herds in the association, composed of 
apparently as good cows and fed what 
would be considered better rations, were 


| declining rapidly in their production 





soon after the majority of the cows in 
the herds freshened. 


“FMHE ration fed with the timothy hay 
was silage, corn and cob meal and 
ground oats with linseed oilmeal fed 
separately. According to Morrison’s 
feeding standards this was short 40 
percent on digestible protein. How, 
then, could this herd maintain produc- 
tion when fed a less complete ration than 
cows in other herds with the same pro- 
ductive ability. Possibly they were better 
but I think there are other reasons. 
“In the first place, a milk sheet is 
tacked on the wall of the barn where this 
high producing herd is milked. Any 
variations among the cows are followed 
up immediately and when the cause is 
found something is done to bring the 
cows back to normal. The linseed oil- 
meal as well as the other grain ration is 
weighed carefully at each feeding, while 
in some of the other herds someone 
throws the cows some feed out of a scoop 
shovel at milking time. 
“These cows are given a necessary 





Breeding record sheets. Just the 
| thing to tack up in the barn and 
| keep complete record of breeding 
dates, sires used, freshening dates, 
and disposition of progeny. Spaces 
for 20 females. Good for any kind 
of livestock. Five cents each post- 
paid. Order by number, S.D.2, Suc- || 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. || 








Persistency Pays 


By F.C. BARNEY 


dry period, they are fed liberally w) 
they are dry, they are always kept c 
fortable, and are supplied plenty 
water at a temperature they will readil; 
drink. The cows are milked dry and 
stripped clean at every milking. 

“The persistency of production means 
as much to the dairyman as the last few 
bushels of grain produced per acre; in 
other words, it determines the real profit 
over the cost of feed. The methods fol- 
lowed by this one man are just some of 
those that make up a real intelligent 
handling of a herd which, in this 
stance, overcame the disadvantage 
the timothy hay. His case leads me to 
think that the persistency of cows 
controlled more or less by the persever- 
ence of feeding and management pr 
tices.” —F. C. B., Ia. 





Stop Thief! 


HE cream separator on the ordinary 

dairy farm is sometimes a sneak 
thief unless it is given attention con- 
tinuously thruout the year. During one 
year, testers for South Dakota dairy 
herd improvement associations tested 
2,379 samples of separator skimmilk for 
butterfat content. Twelve percent, 
296 of these samples, tested over fiy 
hundredths of one percent. 

Efficient separators deliver skimmilk 
that tests below .02 percent. When thx 
fat content of skimmilk reaches .05 pet 
cent there is a preventable loss of 
pounds butterfat in 1,000 pounds 
skimmilk delivered by the separator. 

The skimmilk from a separator oper 
ated by a farmer at Mitchell contained 
.32 percent fat in a recent test. This 
resulted in a loss of butterfat worth 
$8.50 in one month in a herd of 7 cows 
Upon investigation the tester found 
that the bowl was one-eighth of an inch 
low and that the cream outlet, which is 
a square hole, was set at an angle and 
not in a horizontal position. When the 
bowl was raised and the cream outlet 
adjusted properly, the skimmilk tested 
.03 percent fat and it was found that 
each adjustment brought equal im- 
provement. 

Because a small hole in the cream 
cover of his separator allowed cream to 
drip into the skimmilk, a member of the 
Yankton association suffered a_pre- 
ventable loss of $3 per month. The 
tester found the hole after obtaining a 
high fat test, applied a drop of solder, 
and prevented further loss. 

Among causes of inefficient separa- 
tion, the following are frequently found: 
The bowl is either too high or too low; 
the disks are loose, worn, rusted, dirty, 
or have become bent; the machine is 
not set level on a firm foundation; the 
proper speed is not maintained. 

In order to get a check on their sepa- 
rators, some operators allow a bucket 
of skimmilk to stand for a period of 
time to see if cream collects at the sur- 
face of the skimmilk. This is a very 
crude test for the reason that when even 
a small trace of cream is apparent, the 
preventable loss of fat is large.—G. H 
8. D 


. 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook 
{Continued from page 12] 


three or four years and then plowed up. 
In this way it serves as a soil builder 
on more acres, time used in cultivation 
is saved, and there is less loss by disease. 
We need for our hay crop as well as our 
pasture crop a legume in a well-planned 
r tation. 
* 6 * 
Wi TH the increased use of legumes 
for pastures has come an increased 
nger from bloat in cattle. Bloat is 
bothersome and sometimes costly yet it 
is hard to avoid pasturing legumes of 
egme kind. We think we eliminate some 
danger by letting the pasture get a little 
more growth before turning out. We 
ise a mixture of sweet clover, red clover, 
timothy for pasture. 
lhe fore part of the season it is mostly 
sweet clover and we let this get about 
eight inches high before turning onto it. 
This not only lessens the probability of 
bloat but it inereases the pasture yield. 
We have the cattle well filled up with 
eed when they first go out. It also 
s to have some straw or dry hay that 
they can pick at a little when on a 
watery legume pasture. And then as a 
final safeguard we always have our 
lrenching bottle handy so that we can 
kly give them a dose of kerosene if 
do bloat badly. 
\ cupful of kerosene shaken up with a 
if either milk or water is our dose 
but if we are limited in time for mixing 
we have used just the cupful of kerosene 
ilone. We have never lost a case yet 
where it was possible to give this remedy 
before the mechanical damage to the 
mal by the severeness of the bloat 
not made any aid useless. 


BS * * 


[ OUR native wild crabs had grown 

on the rocky hillsides of Galilee, 
think our Master’s admonition would 
have been to consider the wild crab in- 
stead of the lily. Perhaps not. Possibly 
left to every individual in every 
locality to choose an ideal of natural 
beauty, and may be we are glad to 
change that choice some with the season. 
But whatever your “lily of the field” 
e, it is good for you to consider it 
ill its glory.” In my own ease a 
| crab in full bloom with its dainti- 
ess and fragrance lifts me farther from 
sordid things of life and brings me 
irer God and His goodness than any- 

g¢ else in nature. 


Oat Feed 


( \T feed which consists of reground 
oat hulls, shorts, and middlings has 
een found to have a feeding value 
equal to 70 percent that of wheat bran 
lor dairy cows. However, they must 
exceed one-fourth of the grain ra- 
When oat feed is used for dairy 
sin place of wheat bran, there must 
little higher proportion of the pro- 
concentrates. 

r pigs, it was found to be worth 40 
) percent as much as corn or hominy 
when the oat feed made from 10 to 
-() percent of the ration. For steers and 
s, it could make up 15 to 30 percent 
ie ration and still have a value of 
| 50 percent as much as corn. These 

the results of tests in Wisconsin. 


When you're paying threshing hands 
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_.THEN you'll appreciate 


the difference with a Pickering 


IME is money when you’re 

threshing. You can’t afford then 
to lose valuable minutes because 
your tractor slows down or chokes 
when a full load is suddenly thrown 
on. 

Then is the time you will appre- 
ciate the split-second control that a 
Pickering Governor gives. The in- 
stant more power is needed, a Pick- 
ering gives it—promptly —auto- 
matically. And just as quickly it 
holds the motor the moment the 
load 1s taken off. On the job every 
second. No racing of your motor. 
No waste of fuel. 

In cutting ensilage—grinding feed 
—sawing wood—regardless of how 
much the pull varies, a Pickering 
will hold your motor at uniform 
speed—just as it did in the old days 
of the steamer. Tractor owners 
everywhere find a Pickering reduces 
wear and tear on the engine, en- 
ables them to do more work in less 
time and cuts fuel bills—often as 
much as one-third. 

If you are buying a new tractor 
this year, check up on the governor. 
Look for the né ume Pickering—the 
governor that gives split-second 
control, 





Read what users say about 
Pickering Split-Second Control 


“It is the best governor that money will 
buy, as it is very sensitive, holding the en- 
gine at an even speed at all times regardless 
of load. Thisis very important when pull- 
ing a thresher machine’, says Mr. Albert 
Hansens, Champaign, Illinois. 


Mr. Clifford Rush of St. Lawrence, S. D., 
writes, “I am sure that my Fordson de 

velops lots more power and it is steady as 
a clock. It beats any governor that I ever 
used or saw used.” 


“a purchased two of these governors 
These governors are certainly working fine 
Just as soon as I pull the clutch in the 
governor takes hold and as soon as the load 
is off, it releases quickly. It certainly will 
save gas,” states Mr. C. P. Kepner, Carson 
City, Michigan. 


Equip with a Pickering NOW 
and reduce threshing costs 


Think back to last year. Did your tractor 
slow down or choke when a full load was 
thrown on? Did it race when the load was 
taken off? Then it will pay you to have a 
Pickering installed now. Send coupon to- 
day for complete information. 


* * * 
The Pickering Governor Company, Port- 


land, Conn. Builders of precision-tested 
governors since 1562. 


CONTROL 











PICKERING GOVERNOR Co., Dept. D-3, 


Portland, Conn. 


Please send me, free, complete information on Pickering Governors 


Name 
Town 
Name of Tractor owned 


Model or H. P. 


R. F. D. 


State 


Year 


See Advertising Index, page 
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Without exception the daughters of Fender’s first herd sire are producing more than their dams 





Dairying Built His Farm 


MODERN home and splendid 

equipment for carrying on the 

operations of a well-organized 
dairy, hog, and poultry farm, speak for 
the success that has come to Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Fender of Jamesport, Mis- 
souri. While a large part of the improve- 
ments were acquired before they switched 
to dairying, Fender says that the price 
they were paying in the way of soil 
depletion was too great for the returns. 
There were some cattle on the place but 
the principal income was derived from 
corn and hogs. 

“This program was depleting our soil 
rapidly,”’ says Fender. ‘Believing that 
more cattle were necessary in a well- 
organized farm business, but looking 
for a better profit than we had been get- 
ging from our cows, we bought two good 
grade Holsteins. After keeping a close 
check on them for a year we decided that 
we were on the right track and bought 
four more.” 

There followed a few years of milking 
grades until 1924 when the Fenders 
bought an entire herd of purebred Hol- 
steins from a neighbor. Included in the 
herd were four purebred Holstein cows, 
two two-year-old heifers, a grade cow, 
three heifer calves, and the bull, The 
Great Alcarta Daisy Ormsby. It is to 
this bull that Fender attributes a very 
important part of his success at dairying 
which has come to him in recent years. 

Some of his daugh- ; 
ters are in production 
now and without ex- 


By R. R. THOMASSON 


14,335 pounds of milk. During the first 
six months of this year she has produced 
9,275 pounds of milk and 298 pounds of 
butterfat. 

The second daughter, Josephine May 
Alearta, as a two-year-old produced 
10,551 pounds of milk. As a three-year- 
old she has in six months made 8,970 
pounds of milk and 305 pounds of but- 
terfat. The other daughter, Young May 
Creator Ormsby, is in her first lactation 
period as a two-year-old. In four months 
she has produced 6,413 pounds of milk 
and 234 pounds of butterfat. 

Another cow, Lively, one of the orig- 
inal herd, has a daughter, Patsy, in pro- 
duction as a two-year-old. Patsy has 
produced more milk in 12 months than 
her dam did in a year when five years 
old. Lively made a record of 11,806 
pounds of milk. Patsy has already pro- 
duced, in 12 months, 12,523 pounds as a 
two-year-old. 


HERE is a reason for such perform- 
ance on the part of the daughters of 
the old bull. He has such qualities bred 
into him. His pedigree traces to many 
noted ancestors. But as with so many 
good bulls he was sold to the butcher 
before his period of usefulness was over. 
This same herd, however, might not 
have proved its ability in the hands of 
another man. Fender’s idea in feeding is 
to market as much feed thru each cow as 


A modern barn takes the drudgery out of dairying at Fenders 


she can handle efficiently. Furthermore, 
he has studied rations and consulted 
with men from the Missouri College of 
Agriculture to determine which is best 
suited to his conditions. Last May he 
was feeding a grain mixture of 300 
pounds of ground corn, 200 pounds oi 
bran or ground oats, and 100 pounds oj 
linseed oilmeal. To this he adds fiv 
pounds of salt. For roughage he uses 
silage and alfalfa hay, a combination 
that he feels is about the best obtain- 
able. The 17 cows in the herd eat 
about 500 pounds each of alfalfa per 
month. The silage he feeds at the rate o! 
20 to 25 pounds a day per cow. 


HE herd has responded to Fender's 

methods. His herd average of 11,398 
pounds of milk in the herd improvement 
association six years ago was a recor 
in the state. The same year he was 
second in butterfat production with ai 
average of 452 pounds. Since that tim 
he has not had an opportunity to belong 
to a herd improvement association unti 
last winter when the present associatio! 
was organized. 

The equipment for handling the herd 
and its product is designed for efficiency 
The silo, which holds 14 to 15 acres oi 
heavy corn, is built as part of the bar 
A feed mixing room above the stan- 
chions is connected with the feed alley 
by means of a chute. 

The feed‘ alley and 
gutter are of concret 
while the 17 stanchions 





ception they are pro- 





ducing better than 
their dams tho the old 
cows were good pro- 
ducers. One of these 
cows, May Pietje 
Korndyke, has three 
daughters in produc- 
tion. The first daugh- 
ter, now four years old, 
produced 12,064 
pounds of milk as a 
two-year-old. This 
year in five months she 
has produced 9,956 
pounds of milk and 
310 pounds of butter- 
fat. The dam as a 











a are floored with a com- 
position brick made of 
cork and asphalt. One 
corner of the barn 1 
occupied by a_ milk 
room which is kept 
scrupulously clean. A 
milking machine helps 
to hold the labor iten 
to a minimum. 

Fender sells cream 
and markets the skim- 
milk thru chickens and 
pigs. The cream checks 
for the month of Janu- 
ary, February, March, 
and April averaged 
$11.18 a day. 











nine-year-old made 


[ Please turn to page 67 | 
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pe records for the last 20 years 
show that in only one out of every 
3. years have the months of July and August been high points in 
grain prices. There’s your answer for the necessity of proper farm storage 
equipment. Without it, in only one year in three will you obtain the 
best price for your crop. And remember, as a rule you are just trading 
dollars (with no profit) if you are forced to accept low harvest time prices. 





Send for your copy of 


det my bow 9 No wonder governmental bodies are recommending adequate grain 

Goes Rope Memes storage—and are making it profitable for you to buy approved storage 

of galvanized grain bin equipment by providing credit through intermediate credit banks and 
manufacturers. 


other sources . . . You get credit for the cost of your crop when the 
grain goes into storage. You get the profit on your labor when prices 
rise—usually several months later. 


Don’t be forced to dump this year’s crop on the market at harvest prices. 
Provide storage facilities right on your own farm. But do not invest in 
makeshifts which defeat the very purpose of storage. Go to your local 
hardware store, implement dealer or manufacturer’s agent and place 
your order for one or more galvanized grain bins. This equipment is 
absolutely rat-proof, fire-proof and lightning-proof (when properly 
grounded). 


Furthermore, better crop curing is obtained in galvanized bins due to 
the ventilating system which aids in preventing spoilage from dampness. 
Such storage enables you to obtain the premiums offered for high 
protein content—a grading impossible during the harvest rush. 


Low in price, easily obtained, speedily erected and portable, galvanized 
bins insure better grading and allow you to obtain the best price for 
your crop. Place your order for this profitable equipment, today. 


Trade Research Division, National Association of Flat Rolled Steel Manufacturers 
511 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 
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See Advertising Index, page 93 
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Livestock Breeders Offer 


\ > ke st 4 




















A $5,000 INCOME 
From 23 Grade Jerseys 


This is not an estimate, but an established 
statement of earnings. A large, four-page folder 
has been prepared to show exactly how this high 
income is obtained. 


Send today for this valuable FREE folder. 
THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


324-C West 23d Street New York, N. Y° 
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*BUTTERFAT Meredith Jerseys 
te Win Gold and 
eth a Silver Medals 

quernsevBull During recent months two silver 


LEADING WASHINGTON DAIRYMAN | medals and one gold medal, 
SAYS “Guernseys give as much butterfat | have been won by high pro- 





with less feed and the milk ts preferable’ ducing. Jersey cows at the 
Meredith farm. 
Pe ARSitie Cab uernsey | 
ttle Tycoon’s Foxey Maid, silver 
87 Grove Club N. A. * 6 


medal winner, was first prize 


Please send me names of breeders havi . pdt : ‘ ‘ > 
Guernsey cattle for sale, also send me Reon et two year old in 1928 at the 
|Your Golden Opportunity” booklet, free and lowaand Nebraska State Fairs. 


| without obligation. ‘ ‘ 7 . 
She is a daughter of Avonelle’s 





‘ 
Ease 
fi 








Ins . 

‘wrey Noble Fox, our Junior herd 

F Address sire and a first prize winner 
— at Waterloo in 1928. 








; Oxford Lass Foxey Theresa, 
2 ere silver and gold medal winner, 















bye {F* Si Money has just qualified for these 
M4, for ase “~ ip nee 

rpe, ¢ sister cer ¢ 
Your Feeds ype, a persistent milker anc 


a high tester. 


HMoisteins Bull Calves 
Write today for 


"Holsteins for Profit” We have a few excellent type 
Yhe Extension Service | bull calves from high record 
HOLSTEIN®*FRIESIAN dams of the above breeding 
Rs ete cacy TRO Til — sale. A limited number 

: sired by Fashionable Fern 
Lad —one of the foundation 
Jersey bulls of the breed. His 
sons and daughters have been 
consistent winners in the 
show ring. His first 
daughters to complete their 
test at the Meredith farm are 
making exceptional records. 


M ERI NO S H E, E, P | Write for complete facts and prices 


Excel all breeds in wool production | | 




















Big Milkers - - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 


Write tor Booklets 





Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
15 Center St., Brandon, Vt 








and hardiness. . se a 
Pre rsey n 
Write for booklet and list of breeders. M ere d it h Je c / k arm 
THE AMERICAN AND ry debe Des Moines - b “ lowa 


MERINO RECORD ASS’ 
Cente, Ohio. 





Gowdy Williamson, Sec’ y. 
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News of the Breeds 


Florence Veeman Pontiac, owne 
J. H. Brewer of Kent County, Michi 
is the second Michigan Holstein to 1 


two or more records in excess of | (\(y 
pounds of butterfat. 
* * cn 


D. I. Wheelock, of Clay Cou 
Kansas, is the owner of two pure! 
Jerseys which have just completed 
standing records. His 2-year-old hx 
You'll Do Laburnum, had made a 
state record for 2-year-olds with (1s 
pounds of butterfat in a year. Sybelita 
Imp., a 7-year-old cow, owned by | 
has produced 694 pounds of butte: 
in a year. 

* * * 

The Holstein-Friesian Associatio1 
America has just issued its two-milliont 
registration certificate. This went 
Star Betty Mechthilde Fayne, a he 
owned by Orville Plum, a calf club | 
of Bureau County, Illinois. Regist: 
tions in the Holstein breed have dou! 
in the last 8) years. 


* * * 


The American Jersey Cattle Club has 
announced that the four regio: 
Jersey shows this year will be held 
the Minnesota State Fair at St. Pau 
the Ohio State Fair, at Columbus, 
the Texas Fair, at Dallas, and the N 
York State Fair at Syracuse. 

The 238 Holstein cows completi 
yearly semi-official records during tly 
first two months this year averaged 5! 
pounds of butterfat, or 12 pounds more 
than records completed last year. 


* * * 


3iddy of Topsham View Farm has 
just completed a 12-year-old record wit 
886 pounds of butterfat, which gives her 
sixth place in her class in the Guernse\ 
breed. She is owned by Stuart \ 
Aldrich, of Bristol County, Massachu- 
setts, and is one of the oldest cows « 
the Guernsey breed to become a class 
leader. 
* - 7 
Of the 43 Holstein herds to finish a 
year in the herd test since the first vol 
ume of the Red Book closed, 18 are i 
Michigan. Wisconsin boasts 5 of thes: 
herds, and Ohio 4. The best averag: 
made on two milkings daily is the herd 
owned by Lawrence J. Fritsch, of Lucas 
County, Ohio, with 411 pounds of fat 
* * h 


The Iowa State Holstein consignment 
sale at Waterloo, Iowa, including 59 
head, averaged $196.50. A bull cal 
consigned by Hargrove and Arnold o 
Warren County brought the top pric 
of $1,700, and went to W. W. McAfe« 
of Richland County, Wisconsin. 


Keep a complete record of your 
dairy business in a herd record book 
complete for 20 cows. This includes 
monthly records for production, 
value of product, feed consumption 
prices, and profits on each individ- 
ual cow, as well as yearly production 
and feed summary sheets, inventory 
blanks, breeding and show records, 
and pedigree for the herd sire. The 
whole year’s history of your herd 
condensed into one book. Price 25 
cents, postpaid. Order by number 
S.D.3, Successful Farming, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 
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ANTED! 
a job 
milking 
cows for 
$50 


Notimeout. Uses patented 
non-stretchable inflations 
and pulsator that milk right 
every day. 20-year exper- 
ience. Now working for 
thousands of dairymen. Will 
start for a small payment 
and $8.50 a month. Name: 
—new Empire Milker (port- 
able or stationary, gasoline 
or electric operation). 


Empire Milking 

Machine Company 
100 Humboldt, Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 














z New American Separators to 


Dept. 45 1929 W. 43d St., Chicago, Ill, 


buy 
many extra luxunies 










PPY owners everywhere 
» using their close-skim- 
re money from their cows. J. 

N.Y ys: “We get 3 Ib 





VENT 
m. Explains watch-type 
and perfectly-balanced bow 
he American run so easy a child can 


t. Made in capacities 125 to 1000 | a 
pecia 


ir. Prices beng to $77.50. Ours a! 
aves you to --gives you exc 
TENTED PEATORES 50-Dey Trial-- 
ne Guarantee---Easy Payments. Write 

earn how to get this extra money. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Dept. 45 Bainbridge, N. Y. or 




















ABSORB 


Cuts and Bruises 


on ankle, hock, stifle or knee, 
should be treated promptly with 
Absorbine. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. At druggists, 
or $2.50 postpaid. Describe your 
case for special instructions. 


llorse book 3-B free. 


A satisfied user says: “1 had a coh that knocked 
his knee and became badly swollen. After 
~ using Absorbine he completely recovered and 





is now pacing as good as ever.” 
S._ PAT OFF | r. 


pringtield. Mass | 
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Dairying Built His Farm 
[Continued from page 64] 


The manure from the herd, together 
with the legumes that are grown in 
connection with the system of dairy 
farming, has had its effect on the pro- 
ductivity of the soil. 

“One 12-acre field,was in bad shape 
four years ago,” Fender says. ‘We 
manured it heavily and seeded it to 
alfalfa. After harvesting three cuttings 
a year for three years, we plowed the 
field last spring for corn. The soil has 
changed wonderfully in looks as well as 
in the way it handles and promises to 
grow a splendid crop of corn.” 


Another field of 20 acres was manured | 


and seeded to red clover. Last year it 
produced two big crops of hay. A third 


field of 10 acres was so worn it weuld | 


scarcely raise oats high enough to cut. | 
It was seeded to pastures for the cows | 


and after seven years plowed up and 
yielded 60 bushels of corn per acre. 
From 20 to 25 acres are manured liber- 
ally each year. 

Of the 420 acres about 80 are in per- 
manent pastures. The remainder is ro- 
tated in temporary pastures, corn, oats, 
red and mammoth clover, alfalfa, and 


| soybeans. From 70 to 90 acres of corn and 
| 40 acres of oats are raised each year. 


The remainder is in legume crops and 
temporary pastures. 

The milk that is fed to hogs and chick- 
ens adds materially to the income from 


| those sources. The chicks are developed 


into early layers with sour milk and 
scratch feed fed on clean ground. The 


100 laying hens are also fed sour milk. | 


From 18 to 24 brood sows are kept to 
raise two litters of pigs each per year. 
The litters usually average seven pigs or 
better. The pigs are fed all the milk that 
is available. With such feed the pigs in 
portable houses on clean pastures are 
made to weigh 200 pounds or better at 
6 to 7 months of age. They are pushed 
for early market when prices are best. 

Mrs. Fender is as much interested in 
the farm operations as he is. She keeps 
the records so that they know what each 


| enterprise makes. 


Ultra-violet Ray For Calves 


UNLIGHT or ultra-violet ray is nec- 
essary for the prevention of rickets 
in dairy calves unless the ration fed the 
animals contains ample quantities of 
vitamin D. That is the conclusion of 
O. J. Hill, of the Pennsylvania Experi- 


ment Station, as a result of a series of | 


experiments on 12 calves. These were | 


divided into three groups of four each. 


The first group was not exposed to sun- | 


light, nor was its. feed. Three of the 
calves contracted mild cases of rickets 
and the other a more severe case. The 
second group received no sunlight but 
its feed was exposed to the ultra-violet 
rays. The third group was exposed to 
sunlight. No cases of rickets developed 


| in either of these two groups. 


Woronoake Hollyhock has just estab- 


roll of honor. She produced 654 pounds 
of butterfat and is a splendid example 
of the value of breeding high-record 
animals. She is from a high-producing 
cow, and on her sire’s side both the first 
and second gramddams were world’s 
record cows. 


| lished a new world’s record for Ayrshires | 
| in the junior 4-year-old division of the 





Those 
extra pounds 
of milk 


betongs to you! 


LIES reduce your milk profits. 

An excited fly-tortured cow 
doesn’t let down her milk easily. 
A calm and quiet cow gives more 
and better milk. 


Vew 


BOVINOL 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


stops flies from stinging your cows. 
It is a pure, highly refined, non- 
irritating fly repellant, and fly 
destroyer. 

New Bovinol is harmless to cows, 
milk and milkers. One applica- 
tion in the morning protects a 
cow throughout the day. 

It takes only 30 seconds to spray 
a cow thoroughly with New 
Bovinol. And it takes only 1 to 
1% ounces to do a good job. 
Spray now with New Bovinol, and 
get those extra pounds of milk 
that the flies are robbing you of. 


Solid in cans and barrels. 
Use a compressed air sprayer for the best results. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 


910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Ask the nearest Standard Oil Agent 





See Advertising Index, page 93 
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Finding comfort behind a windbreak 





Cattle Fatten His Bank Balance 


By FRED L. PETTY 





OR 14° years Will 


shall make a lot of money 





Snyder has rented 
the same farm in 
Whiteside County, Illi- 
nois. He has paid $10.50 
an acre cash rent annually 
for the 153 acres. Each 
year of the 14 he has fed 
cattle, and expects to keep 
on feeding every year. 
Cattle have made money 
for him. He pays his rent, 
lives well, and is money 
ahead as well as being 
comfortably well off. 
The fattening steers 








on these cattle’ Snyder 
told me. “If I get even 
$16 I shall be well in the 
clear, with a nice profit. 
They have gained well, 
and nearly all the grain 
they have eaten has been 
cheap grain. They cost 
me $11.50 laid down at 
the farm, Texas weights. 
That is, they were shrunk- 
en 3 percent at point of 
origin in the Panhandle 
and weighed up to me. 
“They weighed 625 














pounds at delivery, on 





brought up from the far 
away Panhandle of Texas 
or from Oklahoma pas- 
tures make the money for, 
him by transforming the corn and rough- 
age of the Illinois farm into choice, well- 
finished beef and carrying it to market 
for him. Each bunch so fed has left its 
rich accretion of manure which has gone 
into the soil, to make it richer and capa- 
ble of growing more corn and hay to 
feed more cattle. 

“Mr. Snyder will be out in a few 
minutes. He has just gone in to listen to 
the radio report on the cattle market,” 
another visitor at the farm told me as I 
drove into Snyder’s farmyard and 
stopped close to the feedlot on a bright 
September morning. ‘Market a little 
on the drag today,” Snyder said as he 
came out, “Guess I shall wait a little 
before ordering cars. I have been wait- 
ing for that $17 mark for such cattle as 
mine and [ think it will be here one of 
these days. 

‘‘Meanwhile, I can feed them a while 
longer.” He proudly indicated a large 
feedlot full of heavy, well-finished Here- 
ford steers—83 head of good ones. 
“They are not market toppers,” ex- 
plained Snyder, tho the experienced 
salesmen at the stockyards no doubt 
will sort out a load or so that will come 
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Will Snyder is a successful Illinois cattle feeder 


pretty near the top. There are some of 
the lot too leggy and too rangy for top 
quality cattle but the general run of 
them is good.” 

Snyder is regarded by his neighbors 
as one of the good cattle men of the 
county. His layout is just good, ordi- 
nary farm equipment, yet adequate for 
its use. A big feedlot, extending on 
three sides of a large barn and sheds, 
strong fences, and high board wind- 
breaks on the north and west comprise 
the feeding plant. 

The sheds are bedded deeply to give 
the cattle a place to lie down comfort- 
ably in wet weather. Many loads of 
straw also are dumped in the open lots 
around the feed bunks, to absorb mois- 
ture, keep the cattle up out of the mud, 
and eventually be returned to the fields 
as manure. 

A windmill with gas engine ss sup- 
plementary power supplies a big open 
tank where clean water is waiting for 
any thirsty steer at any time of the day 
or night. Feed racks and bunks are well 
distributed thruout the lots, giving all 
animals a fair chance at the feed. 

“Tf I strike a $17 market, or near it, I 


October 15. I had con- 

tracted for them in June, 

knowing the quality of 
cattle I could expect from that section 
They weigh 1,250 pounds a head or 
more now, easily over 100,000 pounds of 
fat cattle in the yard!” 

Continuing the account of how these 
fine steers were fed, Snyder stated, “‘! 
have some good permanent pasture and 
they grazed on bluegrass with increasing 
amounts of good shock corn from the 
time I got them home until the first of 
December. Then I put them in the 
feeding pens and they never have been 
out. I have fed them over a winter and 
a summer right there. 


KEPT them on shock corn until 

May, and then began to feed broken 
ear corn. A little later, as the corn got 
rather hard, I began hauling my ear 
corn to a nearby grinder and having it 
made into corn and cobmeal. This they 
have been getting since midsummer. 

“During the winter, too, I fed shelled 
corn and oats, with a little linseed oil- 
meal. I take plenty of time to get the 
cattle on full feed, increasing their grain 
ration very slowly and I never have seen 
a single steer in this lot off feed for even 

[ Please turn to page 70] 
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Make your tractor feel more 
like working than it ever did before! 





TART her off with Quaker State 


Tractor Oil in the crankcase— 


and the very first job you tackle 
you'll sense the added pep—in that sweeter purr and 
smoother pull. That tractor of yours will go at her 
job like a horse heading home. 

And that’s because she’s getting the right kind of 
lubrication — the kind of lubrication that is made 
especially for the job of keeping a tractor up and 
humming —it makes a lot of difference. 

Quaker State Tractor Oils aren’t just “oils” — 
they are specialized tractor oils, made for tractors by 
Quaker State engineers. These menaren’t just paper- 
and-pencil experts, they’re practical tractor men— 
men who study tractors, who know tractors—and 
who know howto make the kind of oil atractorneeds. 


Not only are Quaker State Tractor Oils made 
especially for tractors —but they are made from 
especially fine crude oil. Every gallon of Quaker 
State Tractor Oil is made from 100% pure Pena- 
sylvania Grade Crude Oil, the finest in the world, 
the very finest “base” a tractor oil can have. 

Try Quaker State in your tractor. Buy a drum 
at your dealer’s—and see how much sweeter and 


smoother it will make your tractor perform! 


For your automobile... 


REMEMBER—from every gallon of Quaker State 
Motor Oil, super-refining removes the quart of non- 
lubricating material found in every gallon of ordi- 
nary oil. And in its place you get a quart of the 


finest /ubricant —an extra quart in every gallon! 


at 10 0’clock E. D.S. T.—coast-to-coast Columbia Network. 


{ Tune in onthe Quaker State Program every Friday evening ] 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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QUAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 
TRACTOR OILS 


Refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 
Oil City, Pa. 











See Advertising Index, page 93 
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HUBER 
SUPREME 


THRESHER 


MORE POWER for LESS MONEY 
MORE WORK at LESS COST = 
If your looking for a low-cost tractor with 
lots of power for the heaviest farm work— 


then get the facts on the HUBER 20-36 


LIGHT FOUR. 


Big 4-cylinder 








toughest jobs. 
free service. 
also be interested i 


in four siz 


Tren aie es 


enough for easy handling; heavy enough for the 
Built for years of trouble- 
Economical to operate. 
in the HUBER SUPER 
FOUR TRACTORS, rated 32-45 and 40-62. 


HUBER “SUPREME” Threshers are made 


and “Supreme” 














Light 


motor. 


You will 


es—with every threshing need in 


mind, Easy running. Grain saving. Fast 
threshing. The HU BER Light Four Tractor 


T hresher make an ideal 
combination. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
62 E. Center St., Marion, Ohio 


HUBER’ 
LIGHT 4 TRACTOR 
20 - 36 
SUPER 4 TRACTORS 
32-45 
40 - 62 





THE HUBER MFG. CO., 62 E 


Send me Catalogs describing the Light Four ar 


NAME__ 


MARION, OHIO 


Threshers. 


. CENTER ST., 


. ; - ag ’ 
id Super Four Tractors and “Supreme” 





STREET OR R.F.D. 
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| TRACTOR lve 


I am interested in a 
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In Golden Bags 
Poultry, Dairy, Stock 
Feeds, Flour & Cereals 
Color and ye - f bag reg- 
istered U. S. Patent Office. 
ANUFACTURE RS of a complete line 
of feeds for poultry, swine, dairy 
Pa cattle, beef cattle, horses, mules, on p, rabbits, dogs, 
ur-bearing animals, etc. Poult feed: I ked 
NUTRENA Golden Bags St a ee 
Write for circulars, samples and prices; 
Cconmmiste. information 33 request. 
NIJTRENA FEED MILLS, In >. 
35 Ewing Street “Rone ts City, Kansas 















HEAVES *= 


A horse with heaves can’t do #9 
lieve the heaves and you --™ 


FLEMING’S nunees r PowD 
, iso mares tonic 











Legs like this 


made sound again while horse works—or money 
back. Use the humane, guaranteed 
Save-the-Horse Treatment 3 
1,000,000 users say it's good. Send now for great- § 
est horse book ever given away — FREE. Tells 
how to locate and treat all lamenesses. Book, 
sample guarantee, and proof that “‘Save-the 
Horse’’ makes good all sent free. Write today, 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 336 State Street, Binghamton, N. ¥ 
Ask your druggist —or order direct 


OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


Montana, Idaho, Wasaington or Oregon. Crop pay- 
ment or easy terms. Free literature; mention state. 


H. W. Byerly, 11 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, M nnesota 
1930 
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|: its full share of work. Re- 
| 
| 






IMPROVED MODELS Ms" Sr¥ora's 
features. World's 

Pioneer Garden Tractor. 
lows, mows, cultivates; 

also belt work. Pays | 
for itself in one sea- 
son, Catalog Free. 
MEW BEEMAN 
TRACTOR CO. 
$810 Sth St. N.E. 
















Write for our Free Guide Book, ‘HOW 
TO OBTAIN A PATENT" and Record 


| 
PATENT of Invention Blank. Send model or 


of invention for Inapection and Advice Free. aoe - aeneee 


\WicToR J. EVANS & CO., wasnincton, d. c, 











a day. I allow not over a quarte: 
pound of linseed oilmeal a day per 
at first, and in time work this up t: 
pounds or a little more.”’ 

The ear corn is ground in a ha 
mill which produces an ‘exceedingly 
meal. “I would like it better if it 
a little coarser,”’ this experienced f; 
told me. “I feed it mixed with s! 
corn. I do not suppose there is any 
feed value in the cobmeal, but I lik 


for the bulk it adds and for its effect 








| of the time. 


| around 7 cents in the fall, 


| feed with shelled corn. 





preventing scouring. It tends to light 
up the heavy shelled corn ration. | { 
one part of meal to three parts of sh: 
corn. 

“Whole oats is also mighty good to 
It isa good pre- 
ventive of scours. I have often mixed 
barley with corn for my cattle, too, but 
I grind it first. 

“Just now I am feeding only a little 
over a pound of linseed oilmeal a day 
per head. These cattle are close to 
finished. Heavy linseed oilmeal feeding 
will not add much bloom, but moderat; 
feeding will hold them where they are 
until the market suits me. 

“T have fed also seven tons of a com- 
mercial molasses feed. I always like to 
use some of it. It is a good conditioner, 
It tones up the appetites of the steers 
which may be lagging after long and 
heavy corn feeding. Cattle like this 
feed. They drink lots of water after 
eating the sweet ration, and it is of un- 
doubted benefit. 

“T give them rock salt in the bunks 
where they can lick it at will, and also 
feed coarse common salt. These cattle 
too, have had a light feed daily of 
simple mineral mixture with heavy con- 
tent of phosphorus. Undoubtedly they 
need some mineral feed.” 

From December to May this per of 
cattle ate the shock fodder produced on 
20 acres and had mixed hay and alfalfa 
part of the time as dry roughage. When 
they were placed in the lot there were 
120 head of thrifty growing 
turned in, too. 


Aetr 


SNYDER says that wastage of corn oc- 
\J curs in the early part of the feeding 
period and that he likes to have plenty 
of hogs in the feedlot. They salvage all 
the waste grain and work the cornstalks 
and litter, over and over, pulverizing 
and breaking up the stalks, 
manure is easier to handle and more 
valuable. 

He marketed one load of hogs in 
March at $11.85 and another in April 
at $11.25. During the summer sows and 
pigs get the run of the lots a good deal 
Eighty head of the feedlot 
hogs were purchased, thin and rangy, at 
so fattening 
which 


so the 


them represented a nice profit, 
already was in the bank. 

“T see all your feeders are hornless,” 
I said to Snyder. “You are right,” 
answered, “I would not buy horned 
cattle at all. I bought a load of horned 
steers once because I could get them hal! 
a dollar a hundred cheaper. They 
fought, jammed around, hogged the 
feed bunks, and took up nearly twice as 
much room as hornless cattle. 

“After three weeks I dehorned th« 


he 


| and stood the heavy shrink and setback 


incidental to the operation. That more 
than wiped out the 50-cent gain 
thought I was making when I bought 
them, but even so it paid to do it. Now 
I always order hornless stuff.” 

























“The eye of the master fattens the 

’ says the old proverb. I thought 
s in talking with this Illinois feeder. 
He spends his time with the cattle. He 
attle: He would not farm without 


beast 


rv a beginner in farming, dairying 

s sufer than feeding, however,” he told 
here is a risk in fattening steers, 

tting a bad break the first year 

ight make the going hard for a young 
farmer. For some years I kept a milking 
too. One winter, with the help of 
my wife in the dairy barn, I milked 15 
ws and fed 103 head of steers, but it 
hard work and planning to keep 

ead on hauling fodder from the field 
ind keeping a supply of feed ground.” 

This farm was in good shape when 
snyder rented it 14 years ago. It is 

ich more fertile now. Time and again 

is been over the entire place with 

vy applications of manure. From 

this year’s feeding a 28-acre field was 

vered in the spring and there were 

scores Of loads in the pens waiting for 
place in which to be put. 

Last fall a 12-acre field was covered. 
rhe result is a 70 bushel corn yield on 
ipland soil, 38 bushels of wheat an acre 
last season, oats as high as 84 bushels, 
soybeans in profusion, and clover and al- 
ilfa plentifully. On the legume ground, 
iowever, some limestone is needed. 

Wheat sold in 1929 at $1.28. The 38 
bushel yield brought in some farm relief. 
he year before the market was under a 
dollar. Snyder ground all his wheat, 
nixed it with barley and corn and fed it, 
ind that made some profit for him, too. 


A New Cattle Disease 

NAPLASMOSIS is the technical 
‘2 name applied to a cattle disease 
which has reeently made its appearance 
0 Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and the 
Southwest. The affected animals become 
inemie and run high temperatures but 
isually have a normal appetite. The 
ilk flow beings to drop and later the 
inimal loses its appetite. There is 


isually an increase in the flow of saliva | 


tears. About 30 percent of the 
ases terminate fataliy and death usual- 
ly comes in from two days to a week. 
There are no known control measures 
it is thought to be spread by para- 
sitic insects. Persons suspecting the 
revalence of the disease should get in 
with their veterinarian or com- 
icate with Federal Veterinarian G. 
\\. Stiles, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Denver, Colorado. 


luberculin Testing Wins 
Vi IST livestock owners will rejoice 
. at the outcome of two recent de- 
s on tuberculin testing. The most 
t decision in lowa was made in the 
ct court in Waterloo, on March 11, 
completely upheld the state. In 
ounties the lowa petitioners have 
een able to secure injunctions to stop 
sting work until the cases can be 
din the supreme court. Other de- 
s have upheld the state. In Ohio 
recently, four cattle owners who re- 
attempts to have their cattle 
'estcd for tubereulosis have been found 
g of assault and sentenced to prison 
cris. These cases have been appealed. 


es of Farming in Minnesota, bul- 
257, College of Agriculture , Univer- 
f Minnesota, St. Paul. 
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The Red Top is your assur- 
ance of extra value—it iden- 
tifies a post good enough to 
guarantee 





—s—) 


| tt - 

Prominent studs on the face 

provide a proper seat for the 

wire. The Red Top fastener 

holds wire to the post with a 
se-like grip. 


























Easy driven triangular an- 
chor plate assures secure un- 
derground anchorage—sup- 
plies added strength at point 
of greatest strain. 




















Made from tough railroad rail 


steel, each e 
blasted clean —its aluminized 
metallic finish applied and 
baked on for permanencé. 


op is sand 


Pout i 
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No more hadi breaking 


post hole digging for me 


**I quit using wood posts years ago because no matter how good 
a wood post may be, you still have to dig a hole for it. The day 
I tried out just a few Red Top steel drive posts I was convinced 
that my fencing problem would be over for all time as soon as 
I completely fenced and cross fenced my farm with Red Tops.” 


OTHING in the way of sturdiness, strength ‘and per- 
manence is sacrificed when you change from wood to 
Red Top Steel Posts. On the contrary, a Red Top double 
strength studded tee will outlast several ordinary wood posts. 


The Red Top is made from exactly the same durable steel 
as railroad rails. The heavy double strength studded tee 
type is made extra strong by a reinforcing rib running the 
full length of the post. It has more strength than is usually 
required of any fence post—wood or steel. 


Because of its construction, Red Top does a better job of 
holding the fence and wire in the proper position. Prominent 
studs on its face provide a proper seat for the wire—-prevent 
fence from sagging or from being ridden down or rooted up. 
The Red Top handy fastener holds wire to the post in a vise- 
like grip but allows for seasonable expansion and contraction 
of the wire. There are no yearly repairs or replacements. 
No annual restapling to do. 


The easy driving triangular anchor plate is securely at- 
tached to the post by a patented process which gives added 
strength at the points of strain—no holes are punched in the 
post to weaken it. Insures firm underground anchorage and 
perfect alignment year in and year out. 


Each Red Top is sand blasted clean and its aluminized 
metallic finish baked on for permanence. 


In the Red Top Steel Post you have long life—more 
strength than you will probably ever need—a post properly 
designed to securely hold the fence in proper position year in 
and year out—a post which one man alone can set 200 to 300 
a day with a Red Top driver—in short, the best fence post 
value your dollar can buy. 


But remember all steel posts are not alike. There is as 
much difference between them as there is between the sev- 
eral grades of wood posts. Eliminate all risks of disappoint- 
ment by adopting now the Red Top, the pioneer, successful 
steel post for all.your fence post needs. There are 3 differ- 
ent types of Red Top posts in various lengths for you to 
choose from. You will find a Red Top for your every fence 
post need—permanent boundary and cross fences as well as 
your movable or temporary fences. 


See Your Red Top Dealer 


He will demonstrate to you the value of those superior 
features which make Red Top the best steel post to use for 
all your fence post needs. 








RED TOP STEEL POST CO. 


38 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 











See Advertising Index, page 93 
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USE SW) 
NEM 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


They KILL 
Large Roundworms 
Hookworms 
Stomach Worms 
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The proven treatment for worms in hogs, pigs, 
sheep, goats, dogs, foxes—all livestock and poul- 
In the making of Nema Worm Capsules 
science has carefully determined the individual 
dosage. In using Nema Worm Capsules each ani- 
mal receives the correct dosage to be most effect- 
ive without producing ill effects or interfering 
with development. Nema Worm Capsules are easy 
to give and act quickly —try them once and stop 


try. 


your losses from worms, 


—Gets the Worms 
—Safe 

—No Set-Back 
—Low Price 


C-A Capsules—if poultry have both 
large Roundworms 


Kills both in 


Tapeworms and 
use C-A Capsules, 
one treatment, 


Nema and C-A Capsules at Drug Stores 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Walkerville, Ontario 


Detroit, Michigan 


the “looks” of your 


) HOGS, SHEEP 
and 


POULTRY 


P, 
















PARKE, DAVIS & CO. have 
prepared interesting, illus- 
trated worm bulletins of real worth 
—free—sent on request only. 


Animal Industry Dept., DeskN2B 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me free bulletins I bave 
checked. 


0 No. 650, on Sheep, Goats, 
Hogs, etc. 

) No. 670 on Stomach Worms 
and Liver Flukes. 


0 Nos. 655 and 661, on Poultry. 
0 No. 652, on Dogs and Foxes. 


ee 


Address 


When you use Nema, 
aParke-DavisProduct, 
be assured that it is the 
best proven worm 
treatment knownto 
science. 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 

















4 Successful Dairying Sold Below | 
Cost With 5 Days Free Trial 


Every farmer keeping cows with a purpose wants to know what type 
gives the greatest production--the most desireable type of bull--how to 
pick cows for his herd--the best characteristics of each breed--what types 
to breed together--how to feed for greater profits--fundamentals of market- 
ing--and many other important points covered by this remarkable book, 


“Successful Dairying.” 


We know the value of this book, and want you to haVe one. In order 
to get it to you, we are offering it postpaid, for only 25c, and giving you 
a five day free trial. This book is of remarkable value to any farmer keep- 
ing cows, but if you are not satisfied with it after five days, you may re- 
If you are satisfied, send us 25c, and the book is yours. 
Send the coupon below now, while you are thinking about it. 


turn it to us. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


Please send me Successful Dairying for five days free trial. 
satisfied with this remarkable little book, I will send you 25c. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
If I am 


| tion. 
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Barb Wire Cuts.—I have a very g 
mule nine years old. Several years ag 
received a barb wire cut on the insici 
hock of the rear left leg. It is still gq 
sore. It seems that proud flesh has de- 
veloped and there is some swelling the: 
The whole leg swells when he is confi: 
for a few days. Otherwise it does not si 
to bother him. He does not limp and y 
he is outside or working the swelling goes 
down except right at the sore. I would lik 
to get this sore healed if possible fo: 
summer the flies worry him and this so: 
has a terrible odor.—E. C. S., Il. 

Clip the hair from the back joint 
neighboring parts and wash clean; th 
wet the sore twice daily with a lotion c 
posed of one-half ounce of chloride of z 
one dram of diluted hydrochloric acid, + 
ounces of sulphate of zinc, and one pint 
boiled water. Label the bottle ‘“poiso: 
and shake it well before using. Do n 
remove the scab formed by use of th« 
Tie the mule so that it will not 
able to rub or irritate the wound. Wh 
the sore is cut down level, apply 10 per: 
oleate of mercury daily. Add a little i 


| form if flies annoy. 


Possibly Johne’s Disease.—We h 
a young cow which, since freshening 
December, has been very loose in 
bowels. She is the same as she would 
on green grass. She is very poor but eats 
well now altho she seemed very particu! 
about her hay after her twins came. S|} 
has ground oats and barley, corn, 
shorts. She has a slight cough at times. 
Do you think there is anything serious? 
her milk safe to use? She has no othe! 
symptoms.—H. J. H., Minn. 

Isolate the cow and if possible haves 
veterinarian apply the johnin test to de- 
termine whether she has Johne’s diseas 
This is a chronic, incurable, germ-caused 
form of dysentery. The appetite is retained 
but the animal gradually loses flesh until 
she becomes merely ‘‘skin and bone’ be- 
fore death. Full particulars will be found 
about the disease and the test in a bulletin 
which can be obtained from the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station at Madison. 





Diseased Rabbits.—I have some ra 
bits between six and eight months old 
that sneeze all the time. What can I do 
I have been treating them with cam- 
phorated oil and eucalyptus oil.—E. 8. L 
Mich. 

A bulletin about rabbits and their 
diseases can be obtained from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Meanwhile, we think the 
treatment you have been giving is correct 
but if coccidiosis is present, and that is 
common in rabbits, there is no certain 
remedy. Isolate affected animals and 
cleanse and disinfect the hutches they 
have occupied. If any rabbit has been sick 
for a long time and is not eating anything 
we should advise you to destroy and burn 
the animal. 





All our subscribers are asked to 
make inquiry thru this department 
and their questions will be answered 
free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, 
and previous treatment, 
Address all communications for this 
department to the “Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Towa. 


if any. 
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Cholera Threatens 
Vy) R ECENT outbreaks of hog cholera in 


eastern Lowa sound a note of warn- 
ing to hog owners everywhere. Each 
since the serious outbreak in 1926, 


yeal 

there has been less and less vaccination 
aga cholera. The result is that the 
whole swine industry is in a precarious 
position right now. Serious outbreaks 
of cholera would find more susceptible 
hogs than at any time in years. The 


United States Livestock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation has called attention to this con- 


dition, and urges the vaccination of 
hogs. Now while the pigs are young it 
ean be done with safety and a good deal 
less expense than would be involved 
K later on. 
There is another condition of which 


hog owners should take note. That is the 
fact that serum companies cannot carry 
on hand large surpluses of their prod- 
ict. Lf they try to do this, it will spoil. 
That means that if these hog cholera 
itbreaks become general, it is likely 
to be impossible for the serum com- 
panies to manufacture the product fast 
enough to meet the demand and that 
iny individuals are likely to be un- 
able to get serum to do their vaccinat- 
Now is the time to take out this 
ir’s hog insurance by vaccinating the 
entire herd. 


Dock and Castrate the Lambs 


b Nhiex: best of lambs will be none too 

gh from the producer’s standpoint 

ull. In many eases the bucks and 

| indocked lambs will sell for from $1 to 

$3 below the market tops. Even where 

difference in price is not made, 

lambs will pull down the price of 

vhole flock. It is very important 

s year that every sheep grower dock 

nd castrate the lambs which are to be 
marketed this fall. 


For Livestock Shippers 
}" /R those livestock owners who have 
ecasion to ship animals from one 
to another, the new miscellaneous 
Cl ar, 14-MC, State Sanitary Re quire- 
Crowe rning Admission of Livestock, 
: of value. It can be secured from 
ld the bureau of Animal Industry, United 
) ‘tates Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and gives the information 
each state in the Union on regula- 
F which must be observed in ship- 

d ping livestock. 


e \ew Barns From Old Ones 
[ Continued from page 13] 


trip. The influence on the barn 
' s in long rows of stalls that make 
K th mstruction of mangers and gut- 
; ters as simple as possible and allaw the 
, lation of pipes for water cups and 
g machines to be very economical. 
Barns built some years ago were as 
gr erhaps as the animals sheltered 
make profitable but with im- 
nent in breeding and feeding have 
the better barns which set the 
vhen a remodeling job is under 
leration. If one man can care for 
rd comfortably and get high yields, 
iecessary that the next man use 
ame up-to-date equipment and 
ds or he will soon be forced to 
er profit or to give up dairying asa 
able part of his farm business. 
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HEN Wheeling announced that Channeldrain Roofing would be made of 
COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel, this heralded new possibilities 
for farm buildings—greater rust-resistance, longer life in addition to the 
now already well-known advantages of the patented Channeldrain Roofing. 
Channeldrain with its patented drain channel is easily applied to every 
type of farm building and it is also economical to buy. It is fire and 
lightning proof and insures the fullest measure of protection from the 
forces of decay. 
See your dealer. Let him explain 
are quite within the reach of 


Wheeling Fe 






its desirable features which 
every farm owner everywhere. 






















This is the well-known Wheeling Woven Wire Fence with the famous hinge-joint. 

Wheeling Fence is also made of COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel, and thoroughly 

protected by a coating of pure zinc. Strong, flexible and factory tested, W heeling Fence 

e is prepared to extend your fence expense 

e with St over the longest period of years. See your 

Sav Ce/ dealer about Wheeling Fence also. Likely 

the same dealer carries these two great 

products made of ¢ « yP-R-L¢ PY uff ‘hannel- 

drain Roofing and Wheeling COP-R-LOY 

Fence. Dealers selling these products are 

enthusiastic about their advantages and 
their greater values. See them today. 

WHEELING CorRUGATING COMPANY 

Wheeling, West Virginia 
Branches: New York Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago 


KansasCity St.Louis Richmond 
Minneapolis Des Moines Detroit ¢ 


CORRUGATING COMPANY 


Chattanooga 
olumbus, Ohio 


Reg. U. 8, Pat. Of. 


See r {dvi rtising Ind 1 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


No Ears To 
DRAG 


This hoe has its ‘‘ears’’ 
sheared off so it will not 
drag the vines in hoeing 
strawberries, cucumbers 
and other low growing 
or vine crops. It is the 
standard hoe for sugar 
beet growers. Easy to 
use, saves time and 
prevents injury to the 
plant. 

The brand True Tem- 
per is burned in the 
handle to identify 
each hoe as the best 
of its kind that can 
be made. 


THE AMERICAN 










































Branded on 
the handle of 


every genuine 


FORK & HOE CO. TRUE 
General Offices: T 
1921 Keith Bidg. a 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 years. 





Ifyour dealerhas 
not yet stocked 
the True Te: r 
Sugar Beet Hoe, 
Cat. No. NO6, 
send us his name 
and $1.29 and 
we will supply 
you direct; post- 








FREE 
on Request 
Over 400 other 
choice tools for 
every farm task 
described in 
this valuable 
136-pg. Users, 
Catalog. 


SUGAR 
BEET HOB 














EDWARDS roors 


7 me fe), (oi a tele) Gi) aad 4. | 


B27. SAVE YO 
aN MON EY" 


The lasting beau- 

ty and protection 

of Edwards Metal 

Roofs has been proved on 

> —_ “=> thousands of country homes and farm 
buildings for more than 25 years, 

Fire can’t burn them. Lightning can’t harm 
them. Sheet Roofings, plain or corrugated, with 
improved interlocking joints for easy, accurate 
installation. High grade steel, painted or gal- 
vanized, fully guaranteed. 

At slightly higher price, gen- 
uine Copper-bearing, rust-resist- 
ing steel, the best in the world. 

Write for FREE Samples and 
Roofing Book No. 156 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
506-556 Butler Street Cincinnati, = 


D 





We Pay 
the Freight 

















Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 





TT COLL 





Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 


and Baskets = 
ppl NU Fi, 

can save money by buying direct 

from the largest Berry Box and 


iM / 
Basket Factory in the Country. [ll 


NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., Box 129, NEW ALBANY, IND. 
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Wool Marketing Plans 


WEYMOUTH 


By GEORGE 


F WE can’t do it with wool, we can’t 

do it with anything.” That is the 
way L. L. Needler, secretary of the Co- 
operative Indiana Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation feels about the new National 
Wool Marketing Association. Mr. 
Needler’s idea is that since there is no 
surplus of wool in the United States, and 
a stiff tariff to keep out the foreign 
product, the sheep men, of all producers, 
stand in the best position to sell their 
output co-operatively under the agri- 
cultural marketing act. 

Indiana and Ohio have been pooling 
their wool and marketing it co-oper- 
atively thru the Ohio nay we Fe for a 
number of years. When the National 
Wool Marketing Association was organ- 
ized, with the approval of the Federal 
Farm Board, it was at first a serious 
question with the two state pools as to 
whether they should join it. Their set- 
up was pretty satisfactory and they 
hated to disturb it, but they decided it 
best to oe" with the big co-operative. 

The National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration has a million dollars in capital. 
It was organized under the laws of 
Delaware and maintains its principal 
office in Boston, the nation’s wool mar- 
keting center. Its purpose is to co- 
ordinate all the selling activities of the 
different wool pools and wool co- 
operatives in the United States. Only 
producer-owned associations, sales agen- 
cies, and pools which have complied 
with the provisions of the — r-Vol- 
stead act may buy stock in the National. 


| Stock is owned at the rate of one $100 
| share for each 100,000 pounds of wool 


| member-stockholder the 


handled, but in order to become a direct 
co-operative 
must handle at least 500,000 of wool. 

The profits on the stock in the Na- 
tional Corporation are limited to 8 
percent a year, but after taking care of 
reserves and other necessities the “‘bal- 
ance of the net earnings or savings of the 
Corporation shall be distributed on a 
patronage basis to stockholders in pro- 
portion to the volume of business they 
have contributed.” 


NDOWED with almost unlimited 
power, the Corporation can buy and 
sell, borrow and lend, encourage the co- 
operatives, and acquire the assets and 
liabilities of other firms or companies for 
the purpose of furthering the interests of 
wool and mohair and their by-products. 
It can buy from outsiders only an 
amount equal to that furnished by the 
co-operatives in the regular way, but 
acting as a stabilizing corporation it can 
buy and withhold from the market an 
unlimited amount of wool. 

Business of the Corporation opens for 
this season’s clip by the appointment of 
a commission firm as agents 
makeshift arrangement to get the busi- 
ness started, as the Corporation had no 
market machinery of its own. The Cor- 
poration is now functioning, however, 
with the frank purpose of doing every- 
thing “that is conducive to carrying out 
the policy of the agricultural marketing 
act.” 

Under the contract between the Cor- 
poration and the local co-operative asso- 





ciations the latter agree to turn ov 
their wool, and seven-eighths of a 

a pound is the stipulated selling « 
In the contract between the locals 
the grower, however, no definite su 
specified to cover the selling cost, but 1 
details are covered in section 3 of 
contract as follows: 

“The association agrees to sell su 
wool to or thru the National Wo 
Marketing Corporation . and to pay 
over ratably the net amount recei 
therefrom as payment in full to th 
grower, after deductions to cover 
vances, interest upon advances, the : 
of handling, grading (if it be fi 
necessary or deemed advisable t 
grade), packing, storing, insuring, 
ing, and marketing such wool or mohair 
and for organization, operating, and 
maintaining expenses and reserves 

Evidently the local to have its 
expenses, but to make no profit, and th 
Corporation plans to keep a check upon 
the co-operative and see that the gr 
gets a square deal. The contract pro- 
vides that the “‘association agrees to per- 
mit accountants or other persons desig- 
nated by the Corporation to audit and 
inspect its books,’’ and “to make out and 
submit to the Corporation such statis- 
tical information as it may require upon 
forms to be supplied by the Corporation 
and to furnish the Corporation an an- 
nual financial statement.” 


is 


yer 


HE present season’s work of 

National Corporation will be large! 
experimental. A stockholder’s meeti 
has been called for September 10, 1930 
and then directors will be elected t 
serve until April 10, 1931, when new 
directors will be chosen for a year. 

Most co-operative leaders agree wi 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Needle 
that wool is the one commodity whic! 
farmers should be able to sell most 
easily thru this national set-up. And 
while the preliminary moves are experi- 
mental the program itself is a long time 
one. The articles of incorporation pro- 
vide that “this corporation is to have 
perpetual existence.”’ 

Wool growers who throw in their for- 
tunes with the national co-operative 
would seem to have every necessary) 
protection, if such protection may b 
provided by law. The Corporation not 
only is required to “prepare and dis- 
seminate information on agricultura 
co-ope ration,’’ but to “encourage — the 
improvement of business efficiency’’ on 
the part of the local associations, and 
“to distribute information relative to 
adjusting production ... and _ pros 
pective demand.”’ 

Each member co-operative also agrees 
“to maintain an organization and field 
service department for the purpose o! 
securing and increasing its membership 
and of rendering service to its mem- 
bers.”’ 

It remains to be seen how generally 
the wool co-operatives and pools will 
join the National Wool Marketing ¢ 
poration, and whether a sufficient num- 
ber of producers will bring in theif 
fleeces to make the National a real 
power in the wool market. 


xg ae 
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hat this zew type oil 


does for your tractor 


EW POLARINE OIL is made by a special 
\new refining process, developed by 
expert engineers in our research laboratories 
—with the farmer’s needs uppermost in mind. 

New Polarine is a WHOLLY DISTILLED oil. 

It has what engineers call ‘“‘a greater vis- 
cosity range”. This means that it maintains a 
thick film of oil between the bearings even at 
the high temperature at which a tractor motor 
operates at full power—that it will flow at low 
temperatures, to give instant and more effec- 
tive lubrication when the motor is cold. 

In addition, New Polarine does away with 
much of the nuisance caused by carbon. Accu- 
rate laboratory and field tests show this oil has 
a carbon residue far below even most pre- 


| 


mium-priced oils. 

New Polarine is an oil with a clear amber 
color. Its dependable, heat and friction-re- 
sisting body is not obtained by the usual 
method of adding undistilled parts of the 
crude because it is a WHOLLY DISTILLED oil. 

New Polarine marks an impor- 
tant step forward in tractor lubrica- 
tion. It insures more economical, 
more trouble-free tractor operation. 

Start using New 
Polarine in your 
tractor now. There 
is more downright 
value in this new 
type oil than you've 
ever found before. 





][:°-y1s “20 
made especially 
for kerosene trac- 
tors. It lubricates 
thoroughly notonly 
when first put into 
your crankcase, but 
right up to the time 
you drain it out, be- 
cause Iso-Vis “*K” 
will not thin out. 
Consequently, it 
prevents much mo- 
tor trouble and 
costly delays. 











Ne w Iso-V1s—recommended for motor cars—never 
thins out. Like New Polarine, it reduces engine Car- 
bon formation, makes starting easier and gives safer 
lubrication at high temperatures. 30¢ a quart, retail. 


STANDARD OIL 





Cc O 






















Test after test has 
shown that New 
Polarine leaves 
much less carbon in 
the engine than most 
premium-priced oils. 


\ewPOLARINE 


otor O1 


PAN Y (Indtana/ 


New POLARINB 
i bas been perfected 
to give satisfactory, 
trouble-free lubrica- 
tion for tractors. Its 
sturdy body stands 
up as your protec- 
tion against motor 
heat and friction. 
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Good tools and long straight rows mean less labor and more results from the garden 


All Aboard the Garden Special 


Vegetables and Fruits Make Life More Worthwhile 


OW is the time to assure the 

essentials for those old-fash- 

ioned farm dinners, whose cen- 
terpieces consist of fried chicken, 
mashed potatoes, and gravy, with 
numerous members of the cabbage, corn, 
tomato, lettuce, and green bean families 
all being present to make the occasion 
more enjoyable. For dessert, red ripe 
strawberries come first in importance, 
followed by currants, raspberries, black- 
berries, peaches, sweet apples, and hosts 
of other fruits, as the season advances. 

Let us first consider the 


By F. C. GAYLORD 


vegetables. The following varieties have 
been carefully selected with these facts 
in mind, and would be my advice for the 
real farm garden. The amount of each 
will depend entirely upon the size and 
preferences of the family, type of soil, 
and the size of the garden. For those 
most desirable, such as corn, melons, 
green beans, radishes, peas and the like, 
repeated plantings are most desirable to 
prolong the season. 

Varieties: asparagus, Washington; 
rhubarb, Victoria; early radishes, scarlet 


globe; leaf lettuce, Grand Rapids; spin- 
ach, Victoria; onion sets, yellow; early 
turnips, purple globe; kohl rabi, w! 

vremia; peas, Alaska (early); gradus 
(midseason) ; early potatoes, early Ohios 
or Irish cobblers; early radishes, white 
icicle; leaf lettuce, Grand Rapids; ear! 
cabbage, early Jersey wakefield; sum- 
mer cabbage, succession; cauliflower 
early snowball; beets, Detroit dark red: 
carrots, Danvers half long; parsley 
moss curled; parsnips, hollow crow: 


y 


salsify, Sandwich Island; kale, dwarf 





essentials for a real farm 
garden. The outstanding 
faults of many of the farm 
gardens of today are in the 
fact that vegetables come 
and go with little effort 
spent in planning for re- 
peated plantings to 
lengthen the season of our 
favorite vegetables, or to 
grow ample and varied vari- 
eties for spring, summer, 
fall, or winter. 

The farm garden should 
be given repeated and 
heavy applications of ma- 
nure. Plan on enough space. 
Remember that only the 
highest grade seeds from 
reliable sources should be 
considered. Nothing counts 
so much as quality in the 
home garden, and quality 
products do not come from 
cheap or poor seed. 

Any variety of vegetable, 
to get a permanent place in 
the farm garden, must be of 
highest quality and be a 
good yielder. Nothing is so 
much appreciated in the 
home as an abundance of 
fresh, crisp, high quality 





Scotch curled; swiss chard 
tucullus; bush string beans, 
stringless green pod; sweet 
corn, golden bantam (early), 
Stowell’s evergreen (late); 
tomatoes, Bonny Best (ear 
ly),Greater Baltimore (late 
sweet peppers, Chiness 
Giant; hot peppers, red 
chili; bush lima beans, Hen- 
derson’s improved; pol 
beans, Kentucky wonde! 
cucumber, Davis __ perfect 
winter squash, Hubbard; 
summer squash, white bush 
scallop; pumpkins, sugar 
watermelons, kleckley’s 
sweet, orange; muskmel- 
ons, Rocky Ford, tip top 
sweet potato, Nancy Hall 
Less than 10 percent 0 
the farm gardens have a real 
melon patch. Every 0} 
and girl likes sweet, juics 
eantaloupes and red 
watermelons, and a s! 
plot in the cornfield o1 
edge of the garden, 
fertilized, well drained s 
will produce abundant!) 
High-grade seed is n 
essential and the three | 
varieties for home use 
[Continued on page 75 
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NINE TIMES OUT OF TEN 








The tightener—here twine with weak, thin 
spots ojten breaks. GRAIN RIPE. Storm brewing in the air. Shockers sitting in the shade. And 
the binder kicking out loose bundles. Have you ever been in a fix like this? 

The quick remedy for this situation is twine of 100% pure Yucatan Sisal 
fiber. The way to prevent this waste of valuable time and good weather is to 
start the harvest off with Yucatan Sisal in the twine box. 

Use twine made of Yucatan Sisal because it is uniform. This fiber—clean, 
straight and coarse—spins naturally into strong, even twine, without thin spots 
to break or bunches of “tow” to clog the machine. Therefore, it feeds evenly 
through the tightener—through the hollow of the needle and through its eye— 
around the bundle, and over the fingers of the knotter. 

Use Yucatan Sisal twine because it is stiff enough to cut clean with the 
single stroke of the binder knife and rough enough to hold a knot, so that grain 
may be handled without bundles untying. 

Use Yucatan Sisal because it will not mildew in shock or stack and because 
it is naturally insect proof. 

Use Yucatan Sisal because it has been tried and tested in harvest fields of 
America for many years and found perfect. 

And use Yucatan Sisal twine because this perfect twine sells for what you 
have been paying for ordinary twine or even less. 

Ask for Yucatan Sisal when you order twine for the coming harvest and 








edle—where “tow” bunches catch 
and tangle. 


The knotter—twine must be coarse, eve, make sure you get it 100% pure. All manufacturers of good twine make it. All 
ond in to handle perfectly on the knot- arr : ° ° Cc; , : 
ter’s fingers. the leading twine dealers sell it. Cooperative Sisal Farmers of Yucatan, Mexico. 


ASK YOUR TWINE DEALER FOR PURE 


YUCATAN SISAL 


Advertising Index, page 93 






emerald gem, hearts of gold, and ti 
Remember the varieties and 
enough to supply some of the neigh}po,. 


ing boys, and it is surprising hoy , ducll 

kink will be taken out of your back aft farm 

e a hard day’s labor by having a ihe is U 

| supply of sweet juicy cantaloi a pla 

watermelons after supper on a hot ey mn 

ning. As to watermelons, kleckle, et eNO} 

a I | H le. 1 eC is an early, thin rind variety of ey towa 
tional quality. s0 ev 

Nothing brings in such a large ret show! 

of valuable food material nor is , iruits 

Tan welcomed in the early spring when vege. H™ 


tables are scarce as a goodly su; rie 
tender green onions, crisp rhubar! 
asparagus. Every farm should have | 
liberal supply of these extra early vege. \ 
tables, to start the spring off ht 

Other perennials such as various | 
chives, and horse-radish should by 
cluded for seasoning and relishes. 













































i The soil for the perennials that last 

H over from year to year, should 
especially fertile. An extra lo 

i manure spread along this side « 


growing and larger crops of qu 
vegetables. The ground should 
thoroly prepared and the pere1 
| planted with the first early garden s 


garden plot will assure more vi; 


Acai 


tare 


F THESE vegetables, the asparagus 
bed is the most important. Once t 
bed is started, with moderate care it 


~ How much 
last for 20 years. I have known farm beds 
moO 71€ WOoUu We Ma eC that lasted for 35. The bed must’be well 
drained and deep plowing is essential 


A trench 10 to 12 inches deep is laid 
e out with a breaking plow and this again 
g { g plow and this again 
171 can be liberally fertilized with rotted 
id manure. The young roots are planted 


in loose soil about sixteen to twenty 
inches apart in the row. Spread th 


x 


TILL there are farmers who are living in 1930—and farming young roots out carefully and place t 
in 1890. And ten years hence there will be farmers using inches of soil over them. As the crowns 


develop the fresh soil is pulled in until 
at the end of the season the surfac: 

| practically level. As to varieties, only 
one strain is worthy of a place in 
garde n, and that is the Washingt 
strain, developed by the United States 


today’s methods, and wondering why they cannot make money. 


Never in the history of any industry was there greater need to 
keep posted on new changes and methods than in agriculture 
today. Successful Farming considers it so important that a new 


department has been established exclusively for this purpose. Department of Agriculture. These “BS 
; varieties known as Martha and Mary 
It is called— Washington, are rust resistant and 


T : rf ae . 7 think superior in quality to any other | 
“What is New in Farming <a. ae 


No cutting of young shoots should | 


and each month, it summarizes all the new, PRACTICAL de- made until the second year and then (a T 
velopments in modern farming. Our’s is the FIRST American only a very limited extent. The third | 
farm paper to take such a step for its readers. The reports are year should produce an abundance. ch 
gathered together from every leading agricultural state. In Rhubarb should be planted adjoining 
Ohio they find a new way of increasing corn yield, in Kansas a the asparagus. The soil is fertilized ina 
way to boost egg production, or in Wisconsin a better milk- similar manner and the roots planted at 


the same time.. Twelve to 15 roots of th 


making ration. All these reports are boiled down into tearse, ; ee nee 
variety known as Victoria will soon be- 


usable form—so the busy man will get the meat of them at a come established and produce sufficient 
glance. And each month, they are laid upon your table—at a cost for totale ean. 
of only 2c for the magazine. hee pr pee our readers get new Winter onions come up just after the 
developments a year or more ahead of their neighbors. Many | snow disappears, and perhaps are thi 
of these ideas are worth $500 or $1,000 to any farmer. | first vegetable that will come from the #R*.’" 
| garden. A small bed of Egyptian or 
Successful Farming is more than a farm magazine. It is the winter onions planted either in the #R’” 
magnet that draws to you the newest and best PRACTICAL spring or fall, will produce year after . 
methods to make farming more profitable, and the farm home year. For an average farm family 0! 
better, happier place in which to live. five a 50-foot row of winter onions will 
provide an abundance. 
Other perennials that should be set 
along the side of the garden are a small 


a 
planting of horse-radish, chives, sage, 
Hh i ¢ SS in] a I mM j I } and thyme. A 10-foot row of Bohemian 
variety horse-radish will be a plenty 


while five feet each of chives, sage, and 





The Magazine of Farm Business and Farm Homes thyme will suffice. 
Few farm gardens have adequate 
Des Moines, Iowa supplies of the perennial vegetables list- 
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oj in the foregoing. Nothing is more 
easily tended, as a little fertilizing and 
care each Summer will keep them pro- 
ducing in abundance. If the present 
farm garden does not include them, now 
ic the tume to make arrangements to get 
. planting started 

Small fruits are easily grown -and 
enjoyed by all. They also mean much 
toward good health and real living, and 
o every farm in the good old U. 8. A. 
should have an abundance of such small 
fruits as strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, Currants, grapes, and gooseber- 
ries. 


Plum Curculio Control 


sulted in the destruction of the 
it crop In many peach orchards, there 
are other orchards where the damage has 
heen found to be less serious, and in 
some cases not at all serious. In such 
ards it is going to be more important 
an ever that spraying be done properly 
and thoroly in order to insure the best 
quality of fruit in a year when any 
peaches available may be expected to 
return exceptionally good profits. 

In the middlewestern peach orchards 
plum cureulio will be the principal pest 
inst which control measures must be 
put into effect. It is well to remember 
that control of the plum curculio de- 
pends simply on the right spray put on 

‘trees at the right time. The proper 

me is When the shucks are pushed just 

ut half off the young growing peach. 
tis at this time that the beetles are 
st numerous and it is at this time that 
re feeding on the uncovered fruit. 
\ hile later sprays are necessary in order 
t ire clean fruit, it is this first spray 
insures a crop worth spraying for 

i in the season. 
leal arsenate at the rate of 1144 
to 50 gallons of water, with three 
pounds of lime added to prevent burn- 

g, way be used for the first spray and 

e later ones. Fortunately, the 
irculio feeds on the young fruit 
considerable time before laying 
eggs. You should be able to destroy 
‘t all the beetles during this interval. 


Wille the January freeze has re- 
fruit 


Lxtending the Sweet Corn 
Season 


TH RE are two very good methods of 
insuring a comparatively long season 
sweet corn for the table. One is by 

planting a suecession of crops, making 

tings at intervals of ten days to 

eks. The other is by planting, all 
ne time, three or four varieties 

ich will mature in different lengths of 
Some varieties of sweet corn ma- 

Ire ust about two months or a trifle 

unger, while others may require nearly 

ee inonths. By a proper selection 


you of course, able to Insure from a 
“‘ligle planting sweet corn of the highest 


quality for the table, at any 
lod over a month or so. 

t one moré point to remember in 
g the sweet corn plantings.. In 
to insure proper pollination, a 
*cessity to a good ear of corn, plant the 
orn in blocks rather than in long 
i other words, if you are planting 
r four varieties of corn, add three 
blocks end to end, rather than 
the corn in one row to the 
This requires a little more work 
ting but no more work in cultiva- 

r the rows may be continuous. 





You can grow 


MORE 


CORN 


per acre with 


SEMESAN JR. 


Controls diseases—Increases yield 








Untreated 
Check 


26.5 Bushets 





Semesan Jr. 
Treated 


30.3 Busbets 





In a test reported by Iowa Circular 108, Semesan Jr. increased 
the yield from diseased seed corn by 3.8 bushels per acre. 


How much do seed-borne corn diseases 
reduce your yearly yield and profit? Pos- 
sibly you think you have no loss, or that 
it is very small. Yet seed decay, seedling 
blight and root and stalk rots may be 
stealing 3 bushels or more per acre from 
your yield. 


This season, let Du Bay Semesan Jr. 
prove to you that it will increase your 
yield by preventing seed-borne disease 
damage. Just dust it on your seed corn. 
It is harmless to germination. And its 
cost is less than 3c per acre. A single 
bushel increase in yield per acre returns 
a handsome profit on this small invest- 
ment. 


Treatment pays 1000% profit 


The Illinois Experiment Station says in 
its Forty-second Annual Report: “Evi- 
dence that Illinois farmers having fairly 
productive soil may add 3 bushels an acre 
to their corn yields by the use of good 
seed treatment has been gathered . . 

Allowing for the cost of the chemical, 
labor of applying, and labor of husking 
the extra corn, this would mean a net 
profit of 1000% on the investment ... ” 


OU BAY 


“s ae 





TF 
i] <GUBD 
SEMESAN JR 


Dust Disinfectant 


fos 
Seed Corn 

















Semesan’ Jr. increases yields 


Semesan Jr. prevents seed rotting in the 
ground, improves germination and in- 
creases yields 6y controlling root and 
stalk rots. Circular 34 of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture says dust treatment with 
Semesan Jr. increased the yield 1.9 bushels 
per acre with nearly disease-free seed, 
and by 12 bushels with diseased seed. 

An Indiana farmer writes Semesan Jr. 
increased his corn yield more than 10 
bushels per acre. Tested in Henry County, 
Ill., it produced an average increase of 
over 8 bushels per acre. In Iowa, W. A. 
Duncan & Son obtained 4.6 bushels more 
corn per acre, and in Arkansas, J. T. Reid 
increased his yield 5.5 bushels per acre 
this same easy, inexpensive way. 


Inexpensive, easy treatment 


Any farmer can afford to treat seed corn 
with Semesan Jr. It costs less than 3c 
per acre for field corn. On seed sweet corn, 
the cost is only a trifle more, depending 
on the rate of planting. And you can treat 
your seed in your spare time. 

All you do is dust Semesan Jr. on your 
seed; 2 ounces to every bushel. Semesan 
Jr. is a fine, smooth dust, so treated seed 
flows freely from the planter without 
clogging or slowing up the rate of drop. 

Ask your dealer for new Semesan Jr. 
pamphlet. He will give you one free. Or 
write to Bayer-Semesan Company, Inc., 
105 Hudson St., New York, N, Y. 


SEMESAN JR. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


i Dust Disinfectant for Seed Corn 


CERESAN for 
Seed Grains and Cotton 


SEMESAN for 


Flowers and Vegetables 


SEMESAN BEL 


for Seed Potatoes 


Se e Adv rtising Index, page V5 
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or adding flavor 
to food... or weight 
to cattle... get the 
right Diamond 


Crystal Salt 


IAMOND Crystal Salt is flaked. 

Like a snowflake, it dissolves 
instantly . . . permeating the roast 
or the soup or the vegetables 
through and through .. ‘ldeaing 
out every bit of the delicious natu- 
ral food flavor. 


For live stock, too, pure, cool 
Diamond Crystal Salt is appetiz- 
ing. It encourages stock to eat the 
full amount needed for health and 
good weight. 


There is also a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for butter-making, ‘cheese- 
making, pickling, meat curing and 
allfarmuses. The Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan. 


© 1930 G. F. Corp. 








A product of General Foods Corporation 





how to protect yourself and family from light- 
‘ ace. No farm or person is safe. wenty 

oslo ‘aeleoe loss last year; 500 peome killed. New, 

free booklet tells you the truth in p 

Be safe. Write for free copy today. 

DODD & STRUTHERS, 2138 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo, 


Lightnin 


(cs: the truth about it | 
Learn the amazing facts about nature’s ter- 


rible destroyer of life and property. The danger 
spots in storms, why farms are hit most often, 









ain language. 





RAISE RABBITS 


for meat and fur--a great money mak- 
ing plan for your spare time. Send for 
free illustrated folder of all standard 
breeds and our reasonable prices on 
both our exhibition strain and breeding 
stock. Health certificate with every 
rabbit. Proper housing plans feeding 
formulas and breedirg instructions 
furnished. 


PLATTE VALLEY FUR FARMS, Inc. 
Box G-5 Columbus, Nebr. 
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Walsh GardenTractor 


and Power 
For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 
. _ PI ¢ Cultivates, Mows Lawns 
Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk & Ride 
" SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
\ New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


YF WALSH TRACTOR C0. 3352°F2fiase Av Siz 




















RemovesDandruff-StopsHairFalling] 
Imparts Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue, N. YJ 
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Vines For the Home 


{Continued from page 17] 


could see the little vines three or four 
feet high in full bloom in the nurseries 
you would realize the difference. 

For vines which cling to. stone or brick 
houses there is nothing to equal the old 
Boston ivy. Its sister vine, the wood- 
bine or five-leaf ivy, will cling but is 
very likely to blow down in a windstorm 
and consequently I would confine the 
use of this particular vine to low walls, 
trellises, and arbors. You will also find 
it is excellent for shady places. 

Another vine excellent for shade as 
well as sun is the bittersweet. There is a 
form of this known as the Japanese bit- 
tersweet with slightly smaller berries. 
This plant can generally be depended 
upon to produce berries more often than 
the native form so common in our woods 
and along our roadsides. 

For covering big sheds and other eye- 
sores I would suggest, besides the wis- 
teria, the trumpet creeper. Be sure that 
it does not escape and sucker into your 
lawn since it is an extremely vigorous 
vine. 

For a semi-evergreen effect as well as 
fragrance on your trellises, arbors, or 
banks—in fact for almost any use, in 
sun or shade—there are few vines that 
can equal the Hall’s Japanese honey- 
suckle. 

Possibly you want a vine with rather 
large leaves to give you privacy on your 
porch, to have no conspicuous flowers, 
to be absolutely clean: for this purpose 
the Dutchman’s pipe is very fine. 

In winter, evergreens are always in- 
teresting and we find that particularly 
for situations on the north side of the 


house the English ivy will very often 
grow. It usually will not survive on t 
other three sides of the house in ma: 
localities. This may seem strange, but 
things often grow on the north side that 
will not survive on the other three sides 
on account of the variations in temper- 
ature. It is not always the cold but the 
excessive variation in temperature that 
will kill many tender plants. 

Another very fine evergreen vine 
which will stand more variation in 
temperature than the English ivy is the 
wintercreeper, or euonymus. There is 
one form of this with large leaves that 
produces berries very much like the bit- 
tersweet. 

A new vine that is rather recently 
available is the silver lace vine or poly- 
ganum auberti. This rather vigorous 
growing vine produces sprays of white 
flowers all during the late summer. You 
will find that it can be obtained from 
only the better nurseries. 

May I suggest again that in buying 
your nursery stock you buy plants that 
are plants and not samples? This is par- 
ticularly true in regard to many of the 
vines. For the best results be sure to 
secure good-sized, vigorous plants. Se- 
cure them from a reliable nursery and 
avoid disappointment. There is scarcely 
a home that does not have room for at 
least three or four different kinds of 
vines, in one place or another, and [ 
would suggest that you buy a variety 
rather than all one kind and particularly 
try out some of the vines mentioned in 
this article, with which you are not 
acquainted, 


Squash Vine Borers 


AVE you ever had trouble with the 

squash vine borers and tried to 
control them by cutting them out of the 
vines with a sharp pen knife? If you 
have, you know that it is a lot of work 
to get rid of the pests. In most cases the 
pests simply go unchecked in the farm 
garden. In all cases the borers have a 
chance to do a lot of damage, for the 
work cannot be done until the borers are 
well grown. Therefore, this is a good 
time to call attention to a report of the 
effect of using nicotine sulphate spray as 
given by the agricultural college of 
Massachusetts. 

Where one gallon of 40 percent nico- 
tine sulphate was used with 100 gallons 
of,water and applied with a power spray- 
er, 97.7 percent control was secure. 
Where the same combination was 
applied with a compressed air knapsack 
sprayer, 94.8 percent control was 
secured, Where one gallon of 40 percent 
nicotine sulphate to 250 gallons of water 
was applied with a power sprayer, 95.5 
percent control was secured. 

This spray is intended to destroy the 
eggs of the borer. The eggs remain on 
the plants from nine to fourteen days 
before hatching, and spraying done 
every seven days during the two weeks 
that the eggs are being laid seems to give 
very fair control. 

Most of the eggs are found near the 
base of the stems, tho eggs have been 


observed on all parts of the vine, 
Obviously, spraying should be especially 
thoro on the sides of the stems and at 
the base of the leaf stalks. A short spray 
rod three or four feet long with a nozzle 
having a 45-degree angle facilitates 
proper spraying. 

On a commercial planting of winter 
squash it was found that the cost of the 
materials averaged from $27 to $43 per 
acre, and the increased returns averaged 
about $210 per acre. 


Pruning Tomatoes 
Wwitl tomatoes, the question comes 


up frequently: Shall we prune or 
shall we allow them to go unpruned? 
If tomatoes are staked and pruned, 
you can put more plants on a given piece 
of ground. In a wet year there will be 
less rot and less foliage disease on the 
fruit, as a rule. On the other hand, in 
dry years, there seems to be a little more 
cracking and more blossom-end rot on 
the plants that are pruned and staked. 
In any garden practice it is necessary 
to consider the extra labor requirements 
with some methods, and when you con- 
sider, in the case of tomatoes, the ex- 
pense of stakes, labor, extra plauts, and 
so on, the method of pruning does not 
look so good. When tomatoes are 
staked, it may be possible to use narrow 
borders or rows or space along a walk 
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What Is New In Farming 
[Continued from page 5] 
concerned in the use of a container 
ich does not fulfill the requirements 

1e law. 
* * * 

small grains and soybeans can be 
harvested successfully with combines in 
Indiana. This is the eonelusion reached 

Purdue University after three years 

study of experimental machines and 

f records from farmer operated ma- 
cnines. 

*K * * 

Considerable protection against leaf 
spot infeetion in the plant bed in the 
vreenhouse or coldframe is given young 
tomato plants by spraying with bor- 
eaux mixture. Two applications of 
24-50 bordeaux mixture are recom- 
mended by the New York Agricultural 


[Experiment Station. Apply one about | 


two weeks before transplanting and the 
second just at transplanting time. 
* *% * 
\lolasses proves of no benefit in fat- 
tening calves where a good balanced 
ration of high-class feeds is used. That 


s the conclusion arrived at by the Ames | 


xperiment Station after conducting 
two tests, using two lots of five calves 
each in each trial. The average weight 
of these calves at the start of the first 
test was 436 pounds and of those used 
at the start of the second test, 381 
pounds. The feeding periods were 270 
days and 240 days, respectively. 

The check ration in the first test con- 
sisted of shelled corn, linseed meal, al- 
falfa hay, and salt. The second group 
received the same ration plus 1 pound 
of cane molasses per head daily after 
the first 150 days. In the other study, 
the check ration was similar to the 
above, except that corn silage and min- 
erals were added and the experimental 
lot was self-fed cane molasses in addi- 
tion to this ration after 150 days of 
feeding. 

In neither case did the cane molasses 
increase the rate of gain. The check lots 
gained 2.42 and 2.32 pounds per head, 
while those receiving the molasses in 
addition gained 2.38 and 2.31 pounds 

ead respectively. 
* * * 


xperimental results at the Michigan 


‘tation indigate that powdered butter- 
nilk is valuable in overcoming the re- 
ults of coccidiosis in chicks. It also aids 

the recovery of birds already in- 
cted. 


*x * * 
Studies by the Missouri Experiment 
tation show that there is a close rela- 
inship between the depth of chest and 
weight of lungs and heart in a cow 
her producing ability. There is, how- 
r, very little relationship between the 
lth and length of the chest cavity and 
cow’s producing ability. 
* * + 
\creage of sweet clover in Illinois has 


4 


grown from 70,000 in 1920 to 750,000 | 


res in 1929. This crop leads four other 
-building clovers as a profit yielder 
that state. White sweet clover pro- 
ed the largest yields of the legumes. 
was closely followed by red clover, 
am or annual sweet clover, alsike, 
yellow biennial sweet clover. The 
‘ee-year average shows that common 
ite sweet clover produced the largest 
crease in corn yields of any of the 
‘umes, or 17.7 bushels an acre. 







Points 
the Way 7 * 


If “Dad” hasn’t yet seen his way clear 
to fixing up the farm with modern It won’t take long for Pittsburgh 
steel fences, here’s a way you can sell Fences to demonstrate their economy 
him the idea: Fill out the coupon with added profits. Made of full gauge 
below and send it to us for a copy of special quality steel wire, heavily 
our Farm Engineering Chart. When Super-Zinced to protect them against 
it arrives, lay out a diagram of your rust, Pittsburgh Fences will give years 
farm as it should be. Plan your crop of effective service with a minimum 
and livestock rotation in accordance of care. Remember, the Farm Engin- 
with modern scientific farming meth- eering Chart costs you nothing. Send 
ods and rearrange the fields to suit for it today. 

your plan. Ask your nearest dealer 
the price of Pittsburgh Fence and [ Pittsburgh Steel Co.) 
figure out the cost of fencing every 
field hog-tight. Then take the chart 
and figures to “Dad.” 705 Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Fences 


Dependable as the Sunrise 


cenkine 

















Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me, FREE, a Farm En- 
gineering Chart with directions 
for use. My farm is_.............. acres. 














Gt ten Ye) “Ill Give You a 


ey-\> Grocery Business” 


mepicina | 
Tole, Fre grant Antiseptic 
Cleansing and Beauti fying 


Sample Uree Cuticura.” Dept. t. Maiden, Mas 






4 The above message comes from 
“aa 68 big responsible merchant who is 
*. seeking honest, dependable men. 
He agrees to establish youin this 
profitable business and furnish 
you capital. You do not invest one 
venny for stock. Scores of others 
Learn how the BOLENS coves time BOLENS Save already been shown how a 
and energy in Garden Piqwing, Seeding, ; GARDEN steady income can be obtained 
Cultivating, Spraying, Lawn Mowing : ATOR es through this plan 


hg Pan I —- Ra This is not a mere ‘‘chain-store” proposition 
Many vital patented features. Arched Axle, Tool but your own business. The company through 
Control, One Hand Power Turn, Pulley for Bel: which this offer is made has been in business 
Work. Easy Paymént Plan. Write today. (10) over _ years. Only honest, steady men need 
apply, ‘floaters’ are not wanted, 


BOLENS MFG.CO. 
~ Ww tite We: to this merchant. Ask him for 


his ‘‘no-investment ' proposition. Learn how he 
has placed many others in good-paying, respon- 


Milk sible positions in their communities. The num- 
without ber of these ‘‘no-investment’’ openings is limited, 
He now offers an immediate change to get into 


a profitable business for yourself. Write to 
MR. OSTROM, care of **The House of Friendly Service,” 
See Page — MeCONNON & COMPANY, Desk T-7205, Winona, Minnesota 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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Turkeys require an average of 4.2 pounds of feed for each pound of live weight produced 


Profits From Turkeys 


sé 


URKEYS can be brooded in the 
same way as chickens. The same 
equipment can be used, and 
practically the same rations are satis- 
factory. In fact, I believe I would 
rather brood them than chicks.” These 
are the conclusions of Mrs. Frank Rit- 
tenhouse of Doniphan County, Kansas, 
after a season’s experience with arti- 
ficial methods of* brooding and rearing 
turkeys. 

Mrs. Rittenhouse did not make a 
wholesale venture into the game, but 
she was successful. The poults were 
brooded in the same brooder that had 
been used for chicks. They ran on a sun 
porch for the first 12 weeks and were 
sheltered in a summer range house on 
alfalfa pasture from this age until ready 
for market. Eight of the nine birds lost 
were the result of piling in one corner of 
the house and smothering. 

She used the Kansas all-mash ration. 
[t included yellow cornmeal, 20 parts; 
ground wheat, 20 parts; ground oats, 20 
parts; bran, 10 parts; meatscraps, 15 
parts; dried buttermilk, 10 parts; and 
mineral mixture, 5 parts. 

This mash, which was fed. dry, was 
kept before the poults continuously. A 
small amount of cottage cheese was fed, 
to get them started on feed. After 12 
weeks they were put on a self-feed of 
scratch grain consisting of 75 pounds of 
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By G. T. KLEIN 


Kansas State Agricultural College 


corn and 25 pounds of wheat mixed. 

In answer to a question which is usu- 
ally asked, ‘Do turkeys reared in con- 
finement make a satisfactory growth?” 
the poultry department of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College states that 
when one day old poults average about 
-11 of a pound in weight. When raised 
under these conditions they would aver- 
age about .71 of a pound at 4 weeks, 
2'4 pounds at 8 weeks, 434 pounds at 
12 weeks, nearly 8 pounds at 16 weeks, 
and 14 pounds at 24 weeks. As between 
sexes, the males averaged 16.8 pounds 
and females 10.9 pounds at 24 weeks of 








TO RAISE TURKEYS IN 
CONFINEMENT 


| 

| 

| 1. Use hailscreen floors in the 
brooders to prevent them from 
picking up worm eggs and other 
infection. 

Hatch in incubators with a little 
| more moisture than for chicks. 

|| 3. Brood at about the same tem- 
perature as for chicks. 

| 4. Give plenty of floor space. 

|| 5. Move to clean range at 12 to 16 
| weeks. 


| 6. Give 3 acres of range for every 
| 100 poults. 


~ 

















age. It requires on an average 4.2 
pounds of feed for a pound of turkey. 

As to whether or not it is practical 
to raise turkeys artificially and whether 
the additional overhead which is neces- 
sary in having proper equipment will be 
justified depends entirely fpon condi- 
tions. Where a large percentage of the 
turkeys are raised each year with no 
great loss from blackhead, hail, rain- 
storms, coyotes, or predatory animals, 
it will not pay. On the other hand, 
where losses from these sources amount 
to 50 or 75 percent as they frequently 
do, then it certainly is necessary to eith- 
er quit raising turkeys or to change the 
methods. 

Practically all of the modern equip- 
ment that is used in brooding chicks can 
be used in brooding turkeys. Since th: 
most important requirement is sanita- 
tion including clean brooder houses and 
clean feed and clean water, hailscreen 
floors for the brooder houses offer great 
possibilities. They were used to seme 
extent in Kansas during the past year 
with the best of results. 

The half-inch mesh material was 
used and put in the house in sections 
usually two feet wide and made remov- 
able for cleaning. The wire is supported 
by 2 x 4-inch material set on edge. The 
stove is set on a short section which 

[ Please turn to page 84] 























We 
Will Send 
You Any of 
These Fine Articles 
RIFLE 


The Hamilton Rifle is one that you will be proud 
to own. It is a real small game gun—shoots 22 
short or long rim fire cartridges. We will send you 
information if you send the coupon below. Be sure to 
send this coupon right away. You will want the rifle for 
hunting this winter. 
PEN 


This Self-filling Eagle Fountain Pen is guaranteed to give you 
complete satisfaction. It writes smoothly and is beautiful in appear- 
ance and is just the pen you want to use for work and around the house. 


CARROM BOARD AND CROKINOLE BOARD 


The whole family will enjoy this fine Carrom Board. You can play 57 
different games with it. During the evening after your work is finished, 
the whole family can pass a pleasant evening playing many different games 

with this wonderful set. Send the coupon below, and we will tell you how 
to secure one of these Carrom Boards without cost. 


CAMERA 
This Roll Film Camera takes good pictures 244 x 414 inches. It is just what 
you need to record life-like pictures of winter sports and activities with your 
friends. Send us the coupon below, and you ean easily secure one of these 


fine cameras. 
DOLL 
Miss Bobby Lou’ walks, talks, and sleeps. She is dressed in dainty 
baby clothes, and makes a real play baby for any little girl. She is practi- 
cally unbreakable, and will afford pleasure for a long time. She is waiting 
to come to your house. Use the coupon below. 


INGERSOLL WATCH 
This Yankee Ingersoll Watch is a real time keeper. It is sturdy and 
serviceable in hard use and still good looking and attractive to be worn 
with your dress clothes. It is a real fine watch, and you will be de- 
lighted with it. Send us the coupon below for information. 


WRIST WATCH 
This is another equally fine product of the Yankee Ingersoll 
Watch Company. It is a good time keeper, attractive in appear- 
ance, and its Radio-Light face enables you to tell time in the 
dark. You are sure to be pleased with this watch if you 
secure one. Send us the coupon below and we will tell 
you how to get one easily. 














; NEW ZEALAND REDS | 
Clutch Pencil \: These beautiful rabbits are fine pets. A good _ 7 Successful Farming 
Hi deal of money can be made in raising them. 192 Success Building 
FREE ee You are sure to get a good deal of en- j/ Des Moines, lowa 
For Promptness i joyment from & pair of these fine —_Fountain Pen — Wrist Watch 
rabbits. Send coupon below 
When you send the coupon ee and we will tell you how 


to snd = asily you can get a 
shown opposite, indicate which of 3 oil 5 é __Hamilton Hunting Rifle 


i —Betty Lou —Roll Film Camera 
—Ingersoll Watch __Rabbite 


the above rewards you are interested 
in earning. We will tell you how to Git I am very much interested in securing 
do this easily, and send you this Clutch the reward I have checked above. Please 


Pencil free. Check the arti¢le you want. send me details of your liberal offer and the 
Clutch Pencil free for promptness. 


—Carrom and Crokinole Board 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Des Moines : Iowa} = ee fy P.O State__ 


Name- R.F.D 
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A GOOD BUY 


You get the most for your money when 
you buy an Aermotor. When you need a 
new windmill you will buy an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor if you know how good it is. 
The Aermotor runs easiest, lasts longest 
and gives the best satisfaction. 

The owner of the outfit shown here 
says, “J bought this Aermotor in June, 
1926. There has not been a day that it has 
Jailed to run sometime during the 24 hours. 
I have had to do no hand pumping at all.’’ 


. The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is made to 
run,and Ren and RUN. 
.... The frictionless 
Roller Guide gives the 
pump rod a direct ver- 
tical lift. 

....» Thereare no parts 
which need oiling oft- 
ener than once a year. 


The double gears 
run in oil. The pitman 
bearings are automat- 
ically oiled at every 
stroke. The galvanized 
wheel runs steadily 
and silently in any kind 
of wind. 

§ 4; The Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motor is all that a first- 
class windmill should 
be. The Aermotor 
Company also makes 
the best pumps and 
cylinders for use with 
windmills. 








AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road od Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
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From 
HOGAN 
HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS © 
Sieb’s OVERSIZE CHICKS all < road, 
Pure Bred from World’s Famous 
Bloodlines. Will grow larger, mature iden. 
2 8Y better, pay higher profits. 100% live delivery. 
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200 EGG 
CHICKS *33.58° 


game Accredited, 100% live oeerety, prepaid. 
RIC PER 100 CHICKS 














BREED NAME Utility ‘= Bred Quality |; Master Gred 
Strain Strain Strain 
Leghorns .. $10.00 13.00 $16.00 
11.00 14.00 : 
11.00 14.00 17.00 
12.00 15.00 18.00 
. 12.00 15.00 18.00 
Wyandottes.. 2.00 15.00 18.00 
Orpingtons 12.00 15.00 18.00 
White Minore: s 15.00 18.00 
Light Brahmas 15.00 18.00 21.00 
Per 100: Assorted $8; Heavy Assorted $10. 
Get our special prices on large orders. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 42, Columbia, Mo. 





RAISE CHINCHILLA 


pay you following prices 
Chinch llas average each — 
ites 92 each. 32 pawe igatrates 
mtract, also copy of Fur 


an 
zine, tells how to raise gabbie for Box 1001, Holmes all Ae Toe. 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO Park, 








Missouri 
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| was found that the 


need not be removed. Crosspieces 
every two or three feet are of help in 
supporting the weight that must be 
carried by the wire. A piece of wire is 
sloped from the walls to the floor to pre- 
vent crowding in the corners and along 
the walls. 

The hailscreen floor apparently has 
no bad effects on the bird’s feet and it 
does away with the need for litter in 
the house. All feed is fed from waste- 
proof hoppers and it makes both feeding 
and watering much more sanitary. The 
wire floor also does away very largely 
with losses from crowding and smother- 
-ing. By walking on the 2 x 4 supports 
the attendant does not find it trouble- 
some to walk in the house and care for 
the poults. 

Hatching in incubators should accom- 
pany artificial brooding or brooding in 
confinement. Turkey eggs seem to re- 
quire more moisture than chicken eggs, 
especially during the fourth week. The 
temperature should be run one degree 
lower than for chicken eggs unless the 
position of the thermometer is changed 
to make allowance for the difference in 
size of the eggs. Hatchability of 85 
percent of the total eggs set has been 
reported where this method has been 
followed. 


HE actual brooding of poults is prac- 
tically the same as chicks. They are 


fed when about 48 hours old. The ther- | 


mometer, which hangs at the edge of the 
canopy on a level with the backs of the 
poults, is carried at about 95 the first 
week and lowered during the succeeding 


weeks about the same as in brooding | 


chicks. When the hoverless type of 
stove is used the room temperature of 
about 90 seems to give stronger birds. 


Poults are slightly more trcublesome to | 
teach to eat than chicks and are more | 
| easily disturbed at night. 


Lawn clippings, wheat,-or very fine 
alfalfa should be fed several times daily 
as a succulent feed and a source of vita- 
min A. Coarse material is very danger- 
ous to feed as it causes considerable 
trouble from the poults becoming crop 
bound. When it is necessary to brood 
entirely in confinement and the poults 
have no direct sunshine, one quart of 
codliver oil should be added to the ra- 
tion. 

The number of poults to brood in one 
house should be limited to at least one 
to each square foot per bird up to 12 
weeks of age. At that age they are usu- 
ally taken to restricted alfalfa range. If 
they are brooded in confinement after 


| that age they must be given consider- 


ably more floor space. Three acres of 
restricted and fenced range for 100 
birds is recommended by the poultry 
department of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, which also makes the 
following statement: ‘“Turkeys that are 
16 weeks old need little if any shelter 
other than shade and a place to roost. 
A roosting platform 16 feet square and 
6 feet high erected near the center of 


| the range is satisfactory for 100 turkeys. 


The roosts proper may be made of 2 x 4 
material spaced 2 feet apart.” 


A recent study by H. L. Kempster, of | 


the Missouri Station, indicated that 
there is no disadvantage in having the 
hens start laying at an early date. It 
ralue of the eggs 
produced was the greatest for the birds 
which began to lay in September. 
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Your Profits Can Be Told 
By The Shells of EGGS 


If your thin 
shelled eggs, that’s your 
signal. Reef Brand can 
supply shell-material now 
lacking, give 25% more 


hens lay 


eggs with strong shells 
bringing higher prices. 
Ask your dealer. 





PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 
Gulf Crushing Co., New Orleans, U.S. A. 





GUARANTEED “ LIVE 
Y CHICKS £200 200 tere 


Pedigreed Stock. 
“= from our National Laying Contest winners. They 
grow faster, make better layers, pay larger profits 
pag by PROTECTS YOU AGAINST LOSS ist 2 
EKS. Mrs. J.F. Sanders, Wesco, Mo. raised 95 % of 20 
chicks and was getting eggsin 6 months. Many customers 
report flock averages over 200 eggs and income gr 
UP 


= = 7. po hen per year. | ho age | PRICES 
BOOTH i FARMS. ‘Bor 526, CLINTON, mo. 


SEND NO MONEY tae CHICKS 


Just mail your order. We ship C. 0. D. and | suaramee 100% uve 
gepvery * sturdy purebred chicks from 
ock Br. and Buff Leghorn 








”" 
"Wren. 





h. 
— Ss P Reds, Buff Orpingtons Wi h 

and Buff Minoreas, 12c; Jersey Bl. Giants, 15 

Heavy Mixed 10c; Orders fo yw 50 chicks one cent more; 2 i 
ae cents more per _ k. Free instruction book with each ord 


© 50 or more chick 


SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box S, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 





~ 
»: Maranteed-to- LI 
Heavy Layers. Show winners. Leading Breeds, £- 95 


co ae up. 100% Live Saas Catalog Free. 
THIS FARMS, Box 147, Parsons, Kansas 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS #4"? Mates now 
half price. Thou 

sands of elght-week-old pullets. Also baby chicks an 
eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg ee 
30 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 32 
eggs.Catalog andspecial price bulletin free. IshipC.O.D 
George B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

e asi 
nish 

Pedigree Male quality. Exhibition 
egg blood mat ings 40 breeds. Also DUCK 

LINGS, BABY TU RKEYS GOSLINGS. Reasonable prices. M 
profitable investment in field now. References Bradstreet - Peoples 


ank. BiG COLOR POULTRY BOOK. Stamps appreciated 
NABOB POULTRY FARMS, Dept. 32, GAMBIER, OHIO 


ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 


Stronger and easier to raise. Reds, Rocks 10c, Tancred 
Leghorns 330 egg strain, 9c Eggs from two year 
old hens live delivery prepaid, guarantee no order held 
up. Catalog free. WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES, 
Box J, - 7 STUARTS DRAFT, VIRGINIA 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 


A co nd Squ guide to succ easful Poul- 
try an uab Raising. Low prices 
on. CHICKS, Breeding Stock and 
PIGEONS. Write Today! F REE! 
FRANK FOY, Box 5, Clinton, lowa 








JUST-RITE CHICKS and Hatch- 
ing Eggs — OFFICIAL TRAPNEST 











yer Vix en irty 
Brower’s New Nineteen Thirty Catalo 
Now Ready! 17, Ries" information: x scribes wr vrid's 


biggest line poultry equipment supplie v easities. 
Write for Free copy. BROWER MANUFACTURING. COMPANY, 
Dept. Al, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 









BABY CHICKS ‘owls Facs 
& # 68 Breeds America’s most Profitable purebred Chick- 
ens,*~ Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Prices Low 10,000 
Prizes. Big Catalog Free. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 








Free Chick Catalog in natural colors. Pure-bred 
stock. We are pioneers in the hatchery business 
100 per cent live delivery. Write today for our new 
money-saving price list atisfaction guaranteed. 
Golden Rule Hatchery Box Box 63, Bucyrus, 0. 


ps CHICKS C.0.D. 2s paving Is best 
breeds; $1.00downplaces way post post- 
rite— 


man the rest. se free. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 355 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
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Stop Pullorum Disease 
Spread 


\ UCH so-called brooder pneumonia | 


has been found to be due to the de- 
velopment of pullorum disease in the 
lung tissues of chicks. When it is present 
chicks may die without any symptoms 
of pullorum disease or bacillary white 
diarrhea. It may, however, be just as 
fatal when present in the lungs or other 
vital organs. 
The Kansas Experiment Station has 
found that formaldehyde is effective in 
destroying this organism in incubators 


and thus preventing its spread among | 


the chicks as they hatch. They recom- 
mend .35 ec. of 
.175 grams of potassium permanganate 
for each cubic foot of incubator capacity. 
Disinfection in this way is most effec- 
tive when the humidity of the incubator 
is high. This method of disinfection does 
not affect the hatchability of the eggs 
but it will injure the chicks if kept up 
continually during the hatch. A high 
humidity in the incubator with plenty 
of moisture will retard the circulation 
of chick down and bacteria floating 
thru the air and will aid in disinfection. 


Poultry Exposition 

HE twenty-second annual Coliseum 

Poultry Show in Chicago this year is 
to be expanded materially. It is assum- 
ing the proportions of a national poultry 
exposition. It will be held in the Colli- 
seum at the same time as the Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition and will in- 
clude every phase of the poultry in- 
dustry. A standard-bred poultry show 
is being arranged which will include all 
breeds and varieties in the American 
Standard of Perfection. 

The utility side of the industry will 
include showings of eggs, of poultry, 
and all of the production classes, hatch- 
ery flocks, and register of production 
classes. Arrangements are also being 
made for 4-H club demonstrations and 
judging competitions between agricul- 
tural college teams and boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. A large exhibit of dressed poultry 
is proposed, together with ample lecture 
hall accommodations and slides and 
moving pictures, which will make it 
truly a five-day educational show. Har- 
vey C. Wood, een vice-president 
of the Madison Square Garden Poultry 
Show, has been employed as secretary 
and manager. His address is Board of 
Trade Building, 141 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. The dates 
of the show are December 3 to 7. 


Grow Healthy Chicks is the title of 
circular 91 issued by the Agricultural 
Extension Division of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College at Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


VALUABLE HELP 

For those who will raise a flock of 
chicks this spring we have a booklet 
that will save many losses and sug- 
gest numerous ways to grow better 
poultry. All angles of the poultry 
business, so far as it concerns farm 
flocks, are presented and discussed. 
This booklet is attractively printed 
and is bound ina strong cover. The 
price is 10 cents. Write Successful 
Farming, Book Department, Des 
| Moines, Iowa. 
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Turning spring-hatched pullets into 
profitable, early-fall layers 


TWO PENS of 98 pullets each. Both pens from the same 
brood of chicks. Both pens fed and handled alike. Yet one 
pen laid 539 more eggs in their first 5 months than the other 

. 539 fall and winter eggs that brought $22.44. How would 
you explain this difference in production and profit be- 
tween pullets of exactly the same breeding .. . pullets fed 


and cared for exactly alike? 


Here is the answer. One pen received Dr. Hess Poultry 


Pan-a-min in addition to feed and care . 


minerals of Pan-a-min from 
to eat.. 


while they were growing and developing .. 
balancing goodness of Pan- 


. . received the 
the day they were old enough 


. received the conditioning properties of Pan-a-min 


. received the 
a-min right along with their 


laying ration. These two pens were divided for this experi- 
ment when they were day-old chicks and the pullets picked 


for the test in the fall. 


This is a typical example of several tests conducted with 
pullets in the last three years at the Research Farm of Dr. 
Hess & Clark, Inc. The combined results from all these tests 
show that you can profitably add one thing to the best of 


feed and care for pullets .. 


. Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min. 


Start your broods on Pan-a-min now. You'll be glad you 
did when the pullets start laying with the early fall. You'll 


be glad you did when your 


for you all through their first winter... 


pullets have laid consistently 
laid high-profit 


eggs and plenty of them. Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min does 
not take the place of feed; but, as this experiment proves, 
no feed can take the place of Pan-a-min. Order from your 
dealer today. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-MIN 


A Conditioner and Mineral Supplement 















“\ HELM’S Super-Quality Chicks 


LOW SUMMER PRICES—-STATE ACCREDITED— 
¥ Culled by Official Expert for health, and heavy 
laying. Years of improving with blood direct 
’ from Tancrep, Beat, Barron, Manoop, Parks, 
Fiscue., Martin, Suerrparp. Our White Leghorns won 
first at Illinois C ontest 1928 Med. class. Our Br. Leghorns 
Jead all pens of this breed in all contests in U. 8. last year. 
Last month the first, second, third and fourth highest pens in 
the Illinois Egg-Laying contest in Med. class were owned by 
us. American P ar Journal selected our chicks for fine colored plates, 
Wwe PAYEROSTAGE 50 100 500 
White Br ho eae, awe one -- avy Assorted 4 25 $ 0.00 $43 
Barred, Whine Be alt Re 5.50 10.00 48 
Buff Orpingtons, Bi st 5 
White Minorcas, Silver Lacec ee 
J. B. Giants, Blue Aneetests ne $16. Assorte 
chick for ons ecial foundation mating. 100 
oldest established 


0 
1 $6.95. sha 


for FREE POULTRY LESSONS. 
ilinois Hatchery, H. C. Heim, Owner, Dept. 7, Metropolis, Ii, 


© live deliv "One of | 
Loschanton tn ¥ 8S. Member L. B, C. A. "Wend today | 


Big Husky Chicks 


Guaranteed to Live 
200-300 Egg Strains 


NLY §}cup— 7K — 
You'll succeed with Superior Certified Chicks 
from trapnested, big-laying strains They grow 
fast, lay earlier. No better stock anywhere. Easy 
terms 13 varieties. Arrival on time guar: snteed. 
Big Free Catalogue. Write today 


Superior Hatchery 


Box S-17 Windsor, Missouri 























Get Our Profit-Sharing Offer. 
Ohio Accredited Chicks. Prices Reasonabie. 


“peep mesg 


Will siadly book your girder on $1.00 down, you pay the rest 
when oy. 3 sariye. fa ey will pay for their chic - 
working for ou Can rite for details and catalo 
Pedigreed Male Satiogs if esired Aleo chicks from Tanc ret 
sgunde tion Leghorns Ohio R. O. P. pedigreed males and fe males. 
et details and prices on this special stoc 


Hoytville Accredited Hatchery, 110 Main St, Heytville, Ohio 





















20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, Box F, New Washington, Ohio 













hed 30 years. Heavy Laying Barron 

yn Lagho rns from Imported matings. 14 varie- 

t our FREE 
direct from this ad. We shi 
Commercial Bank, Dun or Bradstreet. 100% Live 

ivery Guaranteed— Prices effective May Ist 
§.C.Wh.& Br. Leghorn, Anconas, 50, $5.50; 100, $10: 500, $46 
Barred & Wh. Rocks,8.4R.C.Reds, 50, $6.50: 100, $12; 500, $55 
Impt. Barron Leg. Spratt Rocks, 50, $8 100, $15: 500, $67 
Heavy Mixed, $10.00 per 100; Light Mixed, $8.00 per 100. 


=m 
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Beat Mr. Louse 
at his own game 


Just keep Dr. Hess Instant 
Louse Killer in the dust bath. 

Your hens will do the rest. 
They will work it down into 
their feathers, down to the skin 
where the lice are. 

Then you will have a Louse 
Killer on the job protecting 
your hens and your pocketbook 
week in and week out. 

For Lousy Colts and other 
stock, stroke hair the wrong 
way and sift in Louse Killer. 

Use on Vegetables. Excellent 
for killing lice and bugs on cu- 
cumber, tomato, 
squash and melon 
vines, slugs on rose 
bushes. Sift on 
plants and around 
stems while wet with 
dew and after rains. 

Comes in handy 
sifter-top cans. 

Guaranteed 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess Instant 
LOUSE KILLER 























Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home. barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asitcontains no deadly 
poison. K- a O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable ‘process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

state Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator, All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if deales — supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K:R-O © 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 








UNIVERSAL 
One Horse Tractor 


Worm drive insures full delivered 
power to traction wheels Plows, 
Discs, Harrows, Digs Potatoes, Land- 
sc ape hayes Heavy ? L iz ne ourety ae 

r slow. 4H.P ed 


Dr iving mechanism pitts ae dy encl “+> 





PIOXERR MANU FACTU RING COMPANY 
773 74th Avenue, West Allis, Wisconsin 
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connection with the Passion Play. The 
baptism is in no way mentioned or im- 
plied in any way whatsoever in the play 
as given in Oberammergau. 

The highest ambition of any boy or 
girl in Oberammergau is to so live that 
when grown up they will be chosen. for 
some part in the play. No one can take 
part unless born in the village and the 
character of every plaver must be spot- 
less. These simple peoplé live over again 
these events in Christ’s life every time 
they give the play. 

About one-half of the population of 
the village is in some way connected 
with the Passion Play. There are 685 
people engaged in the performance who 
actually come on the stage but there are 
only 125 speaking parts. They give in 
tableau certain prophecies in the Old 
Testament that have te do with the 
events they portray. Sometimes more 
than a prophecy is presented in the 
tableau. For instance, if the next scene 
is Judas betraying Christ, the tableau 
shows Joseph being sold by his brethren. 

As indi¢ated in the foregoing, the 
theater building seats 4,000 persons. It 
is a fine structure more than 100 feet 
square. The roof is supported by six 
gigantic steel arches, 65 feet high in the 
center. The paintings on the wall in the 
rear are wonderful. The seats are all 
good. Five hundred people can stand. 
The orchestra is directly in front of the 
stage but seated down so low that but 
few can see the musicians. 


HE stage is 140 feet long and 100 or 

more feet deep. The players, with the 
main stage, are in the open air. A high 
fence like a great billboard is at the 
back of the stage and upon this scenery 
and landscape are so skillfully painted 
that the background looks like it was a 
mile away. At one end of the stage and 
next to the theater building is the 
Palace of the High Priest and at the 
other end is the Palace of Pilate. 

Sack about 30 feet from the orchestra 
on the open stage is a sort of an inner 
stage that is covered and the curtain in 
front is a most wonderful painting. 
Behind this curtain all of the tableaus 
are arranged and many of the actual 
scenes take place. There are 22 tableaus, 
1S acts, and 76 scenes in the play. It 
takes an entire day to give the play. 
It begins promptly at 8, lunch and rest 
from 12 to 2, and it was 6:10 in the 
evening when we got out. Four thou- 
sand persons sat and 500 people stood all 
day. I do not believe 20 persons left the 
building until the last word was spoken. 
It was one of the shortest days I ever 
lived. 

About the lowest priced seats in the 
building are those next to the stage. It 
often rains, and as the entire end of the 
building is exposed, the people in the 
first few rows get wet. The play is given 
as scheduled, rain or shine. If the day is 
bright the players are dressed in their 
best and their clothing is highly colored 
and the finest that money can buy. If 
the day is rainy they dress in their 
second best but even this is fine. 

The Passion Play is given in the Ger- 
man language. You can get the text 
with English and German side by side; 
in one hour’s time I had no trouble in 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


[Continued from page 16] 





following every word. The music is 
wonderful. It has been developed thru 
nearly a thousand generations and there 
is nothing else like it. Sometimes during 
the play you can hardly sit still as you 
watch, for you can hardly believe they 
used Jesus so badly as depicted. At 
other times the fountains of the great 
deep are opened and the tears roll down 
your face. 

After seeing the Passion Play it is 
easy to understand what William T. 
Stead, the great London editor who 
went down on the Titanic, meant when 
he said, “This is the story that has 
transformed the world.” Criticize it if 
you will, condemn it if you like, yet the 
fact remains that it is the greatest ob- 
ject lesson of the ages. 

If the depicting of these facts by these 
simple working people of Oberammer- 
gau is so marvelous that 300,000 people 
will spend the time and money to attend 
and then sit on a hard seat for eight long 
hours to see it, what must have been the 
real scenes when the Savior of the world 
was betrayed, scourged, mocked, and 
crucified on Calvary? What must have 
been the scenes of His resurrection and 
acension to heaven? 

To attend the Passion Play in Ober- 
ammergau was one of the great events 
of my own life. Were it not for the fact 
that a trip had been planned to the Holy 
Land, Egypt, and other places for this 
spring I would have gone to the Passion 
Play again this year. 

For those who have but a month’s 
vacation and $400 as a minimum ($500 
to $600 would be much better), they 
could go directly to Paris, then to Basel 
and Zurich, Switzerland, then by boat 
across one or more of the beautiful lakes, 
and by train to Munich and on to Ober- 
ammergau. Then back to Munich, 
spend a day on the Rhine, by boat to 
Cologne, on to Brussels, across to Lon- 
don, and then back to New York. I 
made a similar trip in 30 days—New 
York to New York—and had a wonder- 
ful time. It would be well worth anyone's 
time and money to make the trip to 
Oberammergau this summer. 


Light Poultry in Demand 


Oe of the tendencies to which the 
poultry producer should pay careful 
attention is the fact that the market is 
demanding smaller birds. In many 
cases, fancy pullets on eastern markets 
are bringing the same price as the very 
finest of fowls and are selling on a par 
with broilers and capons. The present 
day housewife does not want a large 
bird. In many cases, there is a premium 
paid for those which we igh from 4% to 
544 pounds over the ones which are 
heavier. 


Baby. Chick and Egg Show 


HE @tinual Baby Chick and Egg 

Show, fostered by the Iowa State 
College Poultry Club, is to be held this 
year on May 8 to 10, at Ames, Lowa. 
Twelve egg classes and six baby chick 
classes offer ample competition to all. 
Last year there were 2,500 baby chicks 
entered, and 125 dozen eggs from all sec- 
tions of the country. 
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Tablets 
A Bowel Astringent 


Use them in all 


Drinking Water until 
Chicks are 8 weeks old 


100-15 Grain Tablets - 50¢ 
225-15 Grain Tablets -*1.00 


At your Dr. Hess Dealers 
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ma ts be TRACTOR 
this better power ~ 
Tractor at less cost. 


Tt need never be 
Made in walking or riding types. Two 
Patented tool cont a a 


Runs belt machinery. 
= 


de opendie guise and Stratton Mo’ 
Otfer—W rite for Fuotary Oiler 


and = rd Jatalog. Address 


SHAW MFG. c0., Galesburg, Kan. 


NEW KIND 
or FENCING 


fence. Don’t buy a red @ of tone 
until you get my new bargain catalog. 


Save 


* 
P» y BR, Fence Money 
[= 128 pages. ad bereaine = oun ond bome 


Steel Posts, 


cutter 
























To advertise our besigees, make new friends and introduce our new 
bargain catalogue of Elgin watches, we will send this elegant H. W. 
pecial watch by mail post paid for $1.88 (safe delivery 
sranteed). Stem wind and stem set, newest sty jecorated dial, a 
erfect timekeeper and $13 pavanteed for 5 years. Send this m1 

ertisement to us with $ 38s: nd watch will be sent at once by m 

we paid, or sen fo we w ra sae two watches. Satisfactix “4 

or money refunded. 


Add 
CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND CO. *thichkeo. NL. 









A Powerful Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Fruit Growers and Poultrymen. 
DOES 4 MEN'S WORK 
Walking & Riding Equipmen' 
ree Catalog—Does Belt Work } 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New Yor 
235 Como Ave. 2417 Chestnut St. 
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ELECTRIC Steel or Wood Wheels one bs ilt 
roe fit any skein oraxie. ELEC~ 
TRIC Low Wheel Handy Farm 

Trucks save 
high lifts. 
Write for 
Free Cat- 
alog to- 
day. 
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50 ElmSt., Quincy, I. 
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Keeps Turkeys At Home 
ME: . EVERITT HURSCH of Iowa 
County, Iowa, has solved the 
problem of ranging turkeys. Last year 
she used a portable pen in the alfalfa 
field with the 17 turkeys she raised from 
two hens and found that it worked quite 

satisfactorily. 
The pen was a wooden framework, 
covered on top and on all sides with 
wire netting. A self-feeder, and 
a small roof over the roosts are built-in 


roosts 


r-— 











Mrs. Hursch’s 


portable pen 


features. A wooden handle is provided 
on each of the four corners. Whenever 
the turkeys ate off one patch of alfalfa 
the pen was moved to a fresh patch. 


How I Raise Ducks 


UCKS are easily raised. They are 

not severely subject to mites. They 

are not finicky in their food habits and 
rarely suffer from disease. 

Before ducklings are removed from 
the nest, about the third day after 
hatching, I see that they are dry, so 
that they do not get chilled. I keep them 
warm and dry until they are feathered 
out. 

For the first 48 hours they do not re- 
quire any food, but I offer them a luke- 
warm drink when about 36 hours old. 
For their first few meals, rolled oats and 
bran, mixed and slightly moistened, 
makes a splendid feed. After the first 
few meals lettuce, chopped fine and 
mixed with the food, serves as a tonic 
and is greatly relished by them. The 
food should not be fed “sloppy” nor too 
dry. From the start I mix only the re- 
quired portion of food for each meal, as 
left-over food easily becomes sour. 

I feed the ducklings regularly 
times daily until 5 weeks old, 
which I gradus illy begin feeding cracked 
corn, shorts and bran mixed and mois- 
tened as stated above. Lukewarm drink- 
ing water in deep vessels and plenty of 

sand should always be within reach. I 
change the water after each meal and 
occasionally rinse their drinking vessels. 

When ducklings begin to feather out, 
I raise them in the open fields, and find 
them to be great insect destroyers. The 
accommodations necessary for duck- 
lings should be roomy, dry, and warm. 
At the same time there should be plenty 
of ventilation. A large coop with the 
upper half of the front covered with 
screen, serves very well. Their sleeping 
compartments should be thickly bedded 
with clean straw. After the first few days 
when the weather is warm and dry, 
ducklings will grow faster when given 
free range, free n grass, and warm sun- 
shine.—E. ¢ ++ Kans. 
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Studies in Ipdiona indicate that 

paralysis of fowls may be transmitted 

| from parent to offspring much the same 
way as pullorum disease. 


after | 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and m 
ment. Readers warned to 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
contaminated drinking 
chicks must have a generous of 
pure water. Drinking harbour 
germs and ordinary drinking water often 
becomes contaminated and may spread 
disease through your entire flock and 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t wait 
until you lose half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Remem- 
ber that in every hatch there is the danger 
of some infected chicks—danger of diar- 
rhea in some form and other loose bowel 
and intestinal troubles. Don’t let a few 
chicks infect your entire flock. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. 
These letters prove it: 


anage- 
exercise 
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Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of 
losing their little chicks, 
would tell my experience. I used to lose 
a great many of the little downy fellows 
from bowel troubles, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co.., 
Dept. 220, Waterloo, lowa, ior the Ir 
Walko Tablets for use in the drinking 
water of baby chicks. I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after 
using the Tablets and chickens 


so many 
so thought I 


my are 
larger and healthier than ever before. I 
have found this Company thoroughly 
reliable and always get th remedy by 


return mail.”"—Mrs. C. M. 


Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Bradshaw, 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenando&h, Iowa, 
writes: “My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chicken 


business. Finally I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box 
of their Walko Tablets to be used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a singk 
chick after the first dose.” 
You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko Tablets entirely 


at our risk—postage prepaid—so you can 
see for yourself what a wonder-working 
remedy it is when used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. So you can prove 
—as thousands have proven—that it will 
reduce your losses and double, treble, 
even quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
a package of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you 
won't one chick where you lost 
dozens before. It’s a positive fact. You 
run no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. 
The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee. 

Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 


WALKER REMEDY CO.., Dept. 220 


Waterloo, lowa 
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Zinc Insulated Fences 
in the following Brands: 


American, Royal, 
Anthony, Monitor, 
National, Prairie 


and U.S. 


Farm prosperity is largely a matter of production—of the volume of 
crops and the value of live stock that can be raised on a given number 
of acres. Because fence makes possible balanced farming, its proper 
use will bring increased yield—and enable you to solve the so-called 
“farm problem” for yourself. 
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The profitable rotation of crops and the control of live stock would . 
not be possible without fence. So—it is vitally important that its use 
and selection be given real study and attention. Good fence will 
prove a permanent investment—one that will render years and years 
of valuable service. 


Be certain, then, that you select the best fence that money can buy. 
Select American Steel & Wire Company Zinc Insulated Fences 
because their quality is known throughout the world. Sturdily con- 
structed of finest material and heavily zinc insulated, they are perma- ! 
nent and resist corrosion to the utmost. -* 

Near you is one of our dealers. His store is Fence Headquarters 
and he will render every assistance in helping you select the type of 
fence that you need. He also carries either the Banner or Ideal 
U-shape Steel Line Posts. Also ask him about the New National 
Expanding Anchor Dirt Set End and Corner Posts—the best foun- 
dation for the best fence. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 30 Church Street, New York 


Other Sales Offices: Atlanta Baltimore Birmingham Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Kansas City 
Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis-St. Paul Oklahoma City Philadelphia Pittsburgh SaltLakeCity St.Louis Wilkes-Barre Worcester 
Pacific Coast Distributors: U. S. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
Export Distributors: U. S. Steel Products Co., 30 Church Street, New York 
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All Around the Farm 


A Page Written by Our Readers 


FEW tin cans may be quite useful 
around the farm as containers 
for old nails. With a pair of tin 
shears cut away the front of the can so 
that the back of it can be conveniently 
nailed to a wall. They make very handy 
ceptacles for nails, screws, and bolts 
hich often cause trouble when left 
round. Nail up enough of these cans 
round the buildings so that one is 
always handy when there is such ma- 
terial to be disposed of.—H.58., Wis. 
* * * 
When sewing, if a paper bag is hung 
on the side of the machine for scraps of 
aterial and thread, much time will be 
ved which is often spent in gathering 
p waste material.—Mrs. O. N. M. 
* * * 

Here is a handy device for ringing 
eavy hogs. Bolt an iron bar or an angle 
ron to the bottom of the hog 

house, as shown in the dia- 
gram. Fixa guard at the top 





If you have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the 
farm or home work, saving time, 
advertising or selling the prod- 
ucts of the farm or improving 
home surroundings, tell us 
about it. Give all necessary 
details, but be brief. Send pic- 
ture or drawing if possible. For 
each idea published we will pay 
$2. It is impossible to return 
unused suggestions. 











and wipe dry.— Mrs. A. T. H., Minn. 
* n * 

A few banana stems hung in the poul- 

try house will attract lice and prove an 

aid in eradicating them. They 

will attract ants in places 

Srey where they become bother- 





or the bar so that it canslide 6 





back and forth. This guard 
will also keep the bar from 
eing pushed away when a 
og is caught. Also nail a 
temporary board on the in- 
side of the doorway, just leav- 
ing room for the hog to pass é 


between the bar and side of ‘ 


‘ 





z73) some.—aA. B. P., Mich. 
oy * * 
fi Candles which are to be 
ve used for decorative purposes 
Lt: will keep their shape better 


and last much longer if they 
are chilled before using. It is 
well to let them freeze before- 
hand either in the ice box or 








the doorway. Fastenarope G, — 
to the top of the bar and when A 
hog starts to go thru, pull 
the rope and catch the hog 
between the head and shoul- 
One man may easily 
ring @ 300-pound hog by this 
ery simple method.—R. A. M., Iowa. 
coe * am 
Mower sickles usually break at the 
head. Such breaks may be 
uickly repaired in the farm 
shop without welding. The 
eriveting of the head to the 
shortened sickle places the 
cutting strain on a new place 
n the sickle. A short piece 
of sickle the proper length 
iay be spliced to the outer 
nd as shown. A hack-saw, a hammer, 
nd a drill press are the only tools re- 
uired. This repair will often save a trip 
o town during the busy haying season. 
S. R., Kans. 


cers. 


* * * 

For a revolving harness rack, nail one 
2x 4 to the ceiling and another to the 
floor directly beneath it. Drill one-inch 

oles in each of the 2 x 4’s, making the 
ne in the upper 2x4 exactly above the 
ther. Take a 4x 4 just a few inches 
-horter than the height of the room and 
lrill one-inch holes in each end. Fasten 
the 4x4 in place with one-inch pipes 
mg enough to hold it securely both 
bove and below. Drill holes at an up- 
vard angle in the 4.x 4 to accommodate 
Ss many pegs as may be desired for 
anging harness.—F. F., Ohio. 
* * * 

When cleaning stained silver place in 

pan and cover with sour milk. Let it 

tand overnight. Pour off the milk in 
he morning and rinse the silver in clear, 
old water. Then rinse in hot water 


DJUSTMENT HOLES 


One man can ring a 
300-pound hog with 
this device 








in the winter time out-of- 
doors.-—Mrs. E. J. H., Kans. 
* * 4 

Suede shoes may be 
cleaned with steel wool. It 
may be used either dry or 
with gasoline. It also rough- 
ens up the worn places and makes them 
look like new. A little brushing com- 
pletes the job.—Mrs. P. B., N. Dak. 








Splicing the mower sickle will often save valuable 


Boring holes in the ceiling of any 
building is a dirty job. The dust falls 
over you, and also makes dirt in the 
house to be 





tume 


one-half teacupful of lampblack and a 
piece of rosin the size of a walnut. Melt 
it all together and apply all the leather 
will absorb while warm. One application 
every two weeks will keep the shoes 
waterproof.—N. B. O., Mich. 

To prevent rain from adhering to the 
windshield and blinding the automobile 
driver, wipe the windshield with a clean 
newspaper. The raindrops will flatten 
out in a sheet and will not seriously 
impair the vision of the driver. 
H. C, M., Ohio. 

* x e 

Old horseshoes make handy hooks 
around the barns and sheds. They may 
be fastened to the joists or studdings 
with either nails or screws.—H. E., Ill. 

* * 

To eliminate the back-breaking work 
of cutting strawberry runners take an 
old galvanized pail with the bottom 
neatly cut out to form a cylinder. 
Sharpen the bottom edge all the way 
around. Fasten a board across the top 
with a handle inserted, chuck it down 
over the plant and cut off all the run- 
ners at once.—R. N. L., Ohio. 

<< * « 

An old livestock clipping machine 
makes an ideal stand for an emery 
wheel. It is very substantial and most 
of them will take an emery wheel with 
about a seven-sixteenth of an inch hole 
in the center.—N. Y. 

* * 

When cleaning buckets that have had 
lard in them, warm the bucket and rub 
with cornmeal or bran. Then the bucket 
will be much more easily washed.— 
Mrs. J. L. L. 

* * 

To lengthen the life of rugs, 
make a thick flour paste and, 
while boiling, add enough 
alum to give it a sour taste. 
Turn the rug upside down 
and apply a heavy coat of the 
paste with a brush or whisk 
broom, rubbing it in well till 
the other side shows damp- 
Double the rug with pasted sides 
firmly together and lay in an airy place 
to dry. I have a fiber rug thus treated 
that has had hard ugage on the porch 
for eight years. 
Mrs. J. C. C., Pa. 


ness. 





s To tighten or 





cleaned up. This 

can be remedied ‘a 
by the use of a \ 

conical dirt catch- A 


er, which can easi- 

ly be made of stiff 

cardboard. It 

should be provided f 
with a guide as 

shown in the illus- 

tration. At the 

lower end B it is 4 
fastened with a 
rubber band 
around the shank. 
This you will find 
very useful in boring holes overhead.— 
F. F. N., Pa. 


ae - & 


To waterproof sHoes, use a mixture of 
one pint tallow, one pint neatsfoot oil, 





A handy dirt catcher 


loosen a gas pipe 
when you have no pipe 
wrench handy, wrap a 
light log chain around the 
pipe. Then put an iron 
bar thru the hook in the 
end of the chain and the 
pipe can be loosened or 
tightened. Where one 
pipe is to be held and the 
other turned, use two 
chains.—R. P. B. 

When baking pies that are juicy, pre- 
vent the juice from running over in the 
oven by binding a strip of muslin around 
the pie before putting it in the oven. 
—E. C., lowa. 


May, 1930, SuccESSFUL FARMING 
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Which one is yours? 


ur “Babies 


By Herman N. Bundesen, M. D. 
Writer on Health for Successful Farming 


Basies have always been sweet, appealing and dependant 
upon Mother’s care, but it was not until the twentieth century 
that science began to interpret baby needs in the light of modern 
knowledge. And now SuccessfulFarming is happy to offer mothers 
a complete and brand new book on the subject of baby care 
and training, “Our Babies,” by Dr. Herman N. Bundesen. 


The old-fashioned mother did not believe in bringing up her 
children by a book. But the modern mother is different. She is 
anxious to know the best and newest ways of taking caré of her 
child, so that he will grow up well and strong. For her, “Our 
Babies” was written. This book contains everything the mother 
of a child up to two years of age should know—the newest and 
best information on feeding, diets, baby illnesses, baby clothing, 
and the formation of the right kind of baby habits. It was written 
by a famous authority in easy-to-understand language. It is freely 
illustrated—there are four or five pictures on almost every page 


Why not send for your copy of 
“Our Babies” today? The price is 
only 30 cents. In a book store this 
book would" sell for at least two 
dollars. Send 30 cents in stamps or 
coin to THE SERVICE BUREAU, 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 


THE GROWING CHILD. Dr. | 
Bundesen is also the author of *“The 
Growing Child,” a companion book 
to “Our Babies,” for parents of [| “\..2 
children above the age of two. It ‘ 
is also 30 cents. Every farm family 
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would gain help and _ inspiration 
from both of these books. 





Successful Farming 
Des Moines, Iowa 





SUCCESSFUL FarMING, May, 1930 





Nebraska’s New Corn Records 
[ Continued from page 7} 


amount of time farmers are putting on 
each acre of corn. This is true in eastern, 
central, and western Nebraska. Th 
following table shows the decrease in 
man hours per acre put in by the con 
testants during the past six seasons in 
growing corn up to husking time. It will 
be noticed that there has been a con- 
tinual decrease. 


Labor costs per acre 
Eastern Central Western 


Year Nebraska Nebraska Nebraska 
1924 8.9 7.0 4.5 
1925 8.3 5.8 4.3 
1926 7.6 4.3 4.2 
1927 6.9 5.4 3.9 
1928 6.4 4.7 2.3 
1929 6.2 ° 3.6 2.9 


Correlated with the decrease in man 
time per acre of corn is the increased use 
of larger machinery, that is, more horse- 
power per man. Over the past 6 years 
that the contest figures have been kept, 
the change in machinery in eastern 
Nebraska has been very striking. The 
percent of contestants using 2-row culti- 
vators increased from ‘25 in 1924 to 75 
in 1929. It is believed that the 55 con- 
testants in the eastern Nebraska section 
of the contest are but a cross section of 
all corn growers in that part of the state. 
It would seem reasonable, therefore, to 
assume that most farmers of eastern 
Nebraska have materially reduced the 
man labor per acre of corn in the past,5 
years. 

The eastern Nebraska contestants 
have reduced their man hours per acre 
30 percent in the past 6 years. Central 
Nebraska contestants have increased 
their man efficiency about 50 percent 
and western Nebraska farmers 35 per- 
cent during the same period. 


F THE 55 eastern Nebraska con- 
testants 28 surface planted and 27 
listed their corn. Half of the men’ whe 
listed plowed the land first, most of them 
turning under a legume crop by plowing 
shallow. Corn listed on such land is less 
likely to suffer from drought than where 
surface planted. On the whole, the costs 
of raising listed corn are somewhat 
lower than for surface planted corn. 
Labor records of the various con- 
testants show some striking differences 
in the efficiency of different men in doing 


| the same work. For instance, take con- 


testants A and B, who live a few miles 
apart in the eastern section of Ne- 
braska. Both farmed a reasonably level 
field which in 1929 grew its fourth crop 
of corn following native sod. Contestant 
A spent 32 man hours and 156 horse 
hours disking, listing, and cultivating; 
while contestant B spent 71 man and 
192 horse hours on exactly the same 
operations. The costs for contestant A 
were $3.12 compared to $6.32 for B for 
the same work. Contestant A used larger 
machinery than B which accounts for 
the difference in labor requirements and 
costs. 

It costs about the same to raise a 
grain crop up to harvest regardless of 
the yield. High soil fertility thru legume 
crops and low production costs by the 
wise use of machinery are two important 
factors that corn growers can control. 
The Nebraska corn yield contest shows 


' that the good farmers are using both 
' means to increase their profits. 
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lt Will Pay You to Keep On 


Hand a Few Bundles of 
CALUMET 


AUL out a few bundles of Calumet a 
Posts the next time you go to town. Use 

them for fence repairs as you need 
posts... 


..» for replacing broken or rotted w 


for changing feed lots or for portable field fences. 


And when you've tried Calumet Steel Posts you'll 
your permanent field fences. You'll 
like their sturdy construction; the ease with which 
you can drive them; the speedy wiring; the firm- 
ness with which they grip the soil. DOUBLE 


want them 


COATED for long life. 


Ask your dealer to show you the posts 


or if you don't know the Calumet 


ows 


dealer, ‘ we'll gladly give you his name. 


CALUMET STEEL COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


33 N. La Salle Street 


POSTS sz 


‘) 
WM 
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valuable 
new book 
on practical 
field aorrange- 
ment—“‘Twen- 


ty Tips.” 



















Sensational, M: Opportunity! 
a 


and comfortable in any home. En 


drudgery forever! Use it anywhe 


Saves 779 steps per average lroning. 
Burns 96% air, 4% common kerosene (coal oil). 
7 





for 3odane PREE. Retura = 
r ° rm 
if not delighted. Write gutck tor cer ee. ee 
amazing introductory $2 Trade-lirone at $2 apiece! We stand] 
in Offer and Free Trial 9pBer jexpense. No expegience nor] 
jail letter or card ft needed. e to- 
nm Lamp Codes fcc, Saui Grier” 
535 tron Bidg. Akron, O. 


re rs or outdoors. 
Beats gas or electricity. 





en on this umazing 

Offer! Seit 
NEW nesting IRON 
Cuts Ironing Time in Half! 
Makes ironing delightfull 


easy, cool 
hot stove 
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It’s the amazing Crosley Icyball Refrigerator at the 
world’s lowest price— both first_cost and up-keep. 
Actually makes ice from beat. Eliminates all make- 
shift methods of cooling. Safeguards health. Saves 
food. Saves money. The only practical mechanical 
refrigerator for farm homes where electricity.and gas 
are not available. 

SIMPLE — NOISELESS 
Has no moving parts, requires no oiling, no servicing. 
Absolutely noiseless. No watching, no breakdowns. 
Refrigerant never needs replenishing. Over 30,000 in 
use and giving wonderful satisfaction. Absolutely guar- 
anteed. Rush name and address for illustrated 
literature describing this amazing refrigerator. 





Crosley 
ICYBALL Division 


‘90 Dept 765 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agents Wanted 

Any one can qualify. No. exper- 
lence necessary. Write for special 
agents offer. 
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See Advertising Index, pag 
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Mande, lef 


If you’n: one of those fellows who think _~ 
work- stained hands can't be cleaned, I'll be 
you've never tried Lava Soap. 

For more than 30 years men with jobs like 
yours have been using Lava Soap... because 
it gets the grimiest, greasiest hands clean in 
58 seconds, without hurting the skin . . . be- 
cause it makes a lather rich as cream in the 
hardest water. 

Here’s the secret of Lava’s speed, thorough— 
ness and gentleness. In addition to pure veg- 
etable oils, Lava contains pulverized Italian 
pumice. That's what makes dirt and grease 
disappear so quickly, without harm to the skin. 

Get a cake or two tonight and see if I'm 
not right. 


Teoge Ty ZaveSoup an 


Lava costs a dime (or 6c for the medium size 
cake) at any drug or grocery store. But if you 
want to try it at our et mail this coupon. 
Procter & Gamble, Dept. S—530. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

George: I want a free sample cake of your 
Lava Soap. 
GRID i occ cvccucsatecds ceeeeeeneanecees as 


Street , eee a ad Se we ne ote 
City State 








Try Lucky Tiger for hair 
and scalp—a proven germicide. A trial 
\ will convince. Delightfully per- 
fumed. World's largest seller at 
Barbers and Druggists. 


‘LUCKY TIGER 











Mew Low Cost Dynamite 


AGRITOL the new agricultural explosive. More 
energy per stick-more sticks ~ rease. Let us send 
prices. Sold through our dealers or direct from 
one of 17 shipping points serving 7 states, freight 
paid on 200 lbs. or more. 

S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting. 
First National Building, Mason City, lowa 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


nd Power Lawnmower 
re Practical, — en Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 


New Low Prices-Easy Terms Contes 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1179 33rd Av. SE, Minneapolis,Minn 





Concertina 





Playsby Roll 


PamaPaLETS FREE, PITTLE CO., NEW BEDFORD, MASS. M, 


Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination. 
Booklet free. Highest 


references. Best results. Promptness assured 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Write for our Evidence of Inven- 
tion Blank and guide book.*‘How 
to Get Your Patent.’’Send model 


or aketch of your pi for our INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS. 
RANDOLPH & C Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
to sell well 


DEALERS WANTED °...0 0c 


Lighting Storage Batteries. Write for FREE particulars. 


WESTERN CABLE & LIGHT CO., BALDWIN, WISCONSIN 


jiant Beauties, young plants. Swiss, 30, 

P SIES : $1.00; 70, $2.00. Frilled, same price.As- 
sorted Giants, 40, $1.00; 100, $2.00. Post- 

paid. Many varieties young flower plants Write for list. 


CEDAR VALLEY FARMS, $-4, MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA 


'L FarMING, May, 1930 
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Size of Septic Tank 
wilt size septic tank is recom- 


mended for the house where the 


| average number of occupants is seven or 
eight?—M. J. H., Missouri. 


| mended. 


A capacity of about 350 to 400 gallons 
for the settling chamber may be recom- 
About one-third or one-half 
this capacity would be sufficient for the 
flush tank where a two-compartment 
septic tank is installed. If it is necessary 
to provide a filter bed, or distribution 
area for the effluent from the septic 
tank, it will be well to have about 500 
square feet in the distribution area for 
each person, with about 50 feet of three- 
or four-inch tile per person. The dis- 
tribution tile are usually in parallel runs 
about 10 feet apart. On irregular 
ground, of course the tile runs will be at 

rariable distances, for generally they 
are laid in such a manner that the con- 


| tours of the ground are followed. 








Cucumber Wilt 


ALMOST invariably lose our 
melons, because either the whole 
vine or a portion of it suddenly wilts 
down, almost without any warning at 
all. The same is true of cucumbers. Is 
there any way of treating the soil before 
planting to overcome this?—Il. J. F., 
Iowa. 

The wilt of cucumbers to which you 
refer is caused by an organism which is 
spread very largely thru the agency of 
the striped cucumber beetle. Thoro 
control measures for the control of the 
insect will prevent the spread of the 
disease pretty largely. This means fre- 
quent applications of arsenicals. Spray 
your plants with bordeaux plus lead 
arsenate. Cover the leaves and stems 
thoroly. Apply every week or 10 days. 
You may dust with nicotine dust in- 
stead. Another agency is copper-lime 
dust applied when the dew is on the 
plant. 

But in the case of the watermelons, it 
may be that the cause is a fusarium wilt. 
If you have noticed a brown condition 
of the sap tubes, with first a single 
branch wilting, followed shortly by the 
entire plant, probably the disease in 
your watermelon patch is caused by the 
fungus. This fungus lives in the soil and 
your only remedial measure is to prac- 
tice a 10 or 12-year rotation. 


Oats to Replace Corn 


AM SHORT on corn, and must have 

some other feed or else buy corn. We 
have plenty of oats. Could oats be used 
to replace part of the corn for finishing 
the hogs?—G. W. H., Minn. 

You may substitute oats for part of 
the corn, but you could not feed oats in 
place of all of the corn, and do it eco- 
nomically. According to experiments at 
the Indiana station, oats should be 
limited to less than one-half the ration 
by weight for most economical use of 
feed, and to less than one-fourth of the 
ration by weight, if you wish the most 
rapid possible gains on the hogs. 





Feed Per Pound of Capon 


RE there any figures to show how 
much feed is required per pound o} 
fowl for capons raised for market? 
F. Q. L., Illinois. 

Comparatively recent figures from the 
Kansas Experiment Station indicate 
that it required about 6.4 pounds of 
grain for each pound of gain made on 
eight-pound capons, eight months old, 
a total of 51.3 pounds of feed per bird 
required to bring the capons to the 
eight-pound weight at eight months 
At six months of age the capons weighed 
5.73 pounds each on a feed consumption 
of 32.6 pounds of grain. 


Minerals and Depraved 
Appetite 

AST spring my cows would eat sticks, 
old leather, and other substances 
they could find. I was advised that they 
should have mineral. I bought some 
mineral feed and bonemeal and placed 
some in boxes, but could not get them 
to eat it. I fed some mineral in their 
grain. This cost me $6 per hundred- 

weight, but I think it helped them. 

I am now feeding beet molasses on 
their left-over coarse hay, which they 
relish very much, cleaning up all stems. 
This is diluted with water. Now, I was 
wondering if I could use limewater to 
dilute the sirup, and if it would help to 
overcome such depraved appetite. I 
can get the lime very cheap. Please 
give me some method of-obtaining lime- 
water. Could I overdo this?—J. S. B., 
8. D. 

To remedy the depraved appetite or 
pica described, feed clover or alfalfa 
hay and add wheat bran and oilmeal to 
the ration. Add 4 pounds of steamed 
bonemeal to each 100 pounds of ground 
feed and allow free access to salt. Lime- 
water is made by slacking quicklime at 
the rate of one ounce of lime per quart 
of water. Use the clean liquid after the 
lime has settled. It may be used to wet 
all feed. 

Reliability of Alfalfa Seed 

E BOUGHT alfalfa last fall for 

seeding, but did not get it into the 
ground. When we tested the soil, we 
found that it did not have enough lime 
in it. Therefore, we limed the ground, 
and this spring we are planting soybeans 
for an early hay crop, and will then pre- 
pare the ground, and seed down in 
August to alfalfa. Our question now is 
with regard to this alfalfa seed. Had we 
better buy new seed or will the seed we 
bought last year be satisfactory?— 
D. R. N., Indiana. 

Alfalfa seed usually is good for three 
years, On an average, and if the seed 
was not already old, it will probably 
be as good as any for planting next 
August. It is taken for granted, of 
course, that the seed is stored under 
good conditions. 


Marsh Cress, a Bad Weed, circular 120, 
Iowa State College, Ames. 
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ISH you would convey the 

thanks of thousands of club 

leaders to him who is respon- 
sible for the editorial appearing in the 
March issue of Successful Farming en- 
titled ‘What Counts in Club Work.” 

We are fast and blindly substituting 
material awards for ‘“‘the joyous inner 
satisfactions” in our zealous efforts to 
secure better club work and larger num- 
bers. We, in our state, have a list a mile 
long. It is made up of concerns that 
look upon the prize given as a business 
investment. We parade the list (shame 
on us) and taint the attitude of youth 
toward rewards for work well done. 
Club work is saturated with the 

“stuff” that invigorates the spirit, 
arouses ambition, and stimulates en- 
deavor in youth. Blindly we 


avs 


or raspberry time. If every renter would 
set out a few hills of rhubarb, an aspara- 
gus bed, some winter onions, strawberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries, they would all 
have a succession of fruits fresh from the 
gardenandatlittlecost. The healthof your 
family, and your pocketbook will be helped. 

Ask your landlord to co-operate on the 
expense. He is human. This sounds like a 
huge undertaking but “great oaks from 
little acorns grow.”’ Start a few hardy 
perennials and shrubs and while they grow 
plant a few hardy annuals to fill the spaces. 
Some hardy, self-seeding, long-blooming 
annuals are princess feather, cosmos, lark- 
spur, balsam, poppy, petunia, pansy. So 
much beauty for a few cents! Study the 
seed catalogs—then act!—Mrs. H. McL., 
Iowa. 


1926) expresses the opinion that these 
annoying pests and destroyers of profit 
could be controlled within 12 months 
by destruction of the grubs upon the 
backs of cattle. 

As there are a number of remedies 
which have proved effectual besides 
extraction it is no very difficult matter 
but calls for united effort and publica- 
tions like yours with over a million cir- 
culation could do much by inaugurat- 
ing a campaign of country-wide system- 
atic eradication. 

In Denmark a cow that had been 
giving from 30 to 32 pounds of milk 
dadty increased to 40 pounds shortly 
after having 80 grubs extracted from 
her back. These pests are estimated to 
cost cattle owners $50,000,000 per year 
in this country. rub-in- 
fested feeders are hard to 





are spoiling the spiritual 
potency of the “‘stuff”’ by an 
insidious dilution. A farm 
organization, designed to help 
farm boys and girls discover 
their aptitudes and capaci- 
ties, should be farm sup- 
ported and administered, and 
vitalized by the wholesome 
verities of farm home life. 
For sensitive, ideal-loving 
youth our offering has too 
much belly in it—W. MeN., 
Wisconsin. 


We Disagree 


HE March issue of Success- 

ful Farming on page three, 
Just Among Ourselves, had a 
small article about the Penn- 
sylvania State Dairymen’s 
Association and the example 
they gave about consuming 
more milk and milk products 
on the farm. It just is too bad 
to disfigure your great paper 
with such unsound, foolish, 
and unbalanced articles, 
when you could print the 
court actions and decisions of 
Judge Kepler on the greatest 
of all issues, the tuberculin 
testing of cattle, fresh from 
your own state courts. 








fatten and grub-infested beef 
is not inviting for human 
food. As these insects are 
living off their hosts most of 
the year, their effect upon 
production surely is no small 
matter.—D. M. 8. 


Time For Better 
Co-operation 

HAVE read your paper all 

my life and I must say 
am very much more pleased 
with the last few issues than 
I was with your paper a year 
ago. 

I think you hit the nail on 
the head when you say that 
farmers are poor people to 
co-operate. The farmers will 
be the very last people on the 
globe to see the value of co- 
operation. 

Taxes are not a bit higher 
for the farmer than they are 
for any other business and 
yet the farmer does more 
kicking than all the other 
people put together. 

I say it is time for us to get 
awake and live like other 
people. Let us go at farming 
with all the vim and vigor 








We are Pennsylvania farm- 
ers fed big and sturdy on pure 
butter made from pure cream 
drawn from cows that are not 
shot full of pus serum. 

Please put this or insert this article 
on page three of your next issue. Wish- 
ing you success as a farm paper and 
hoping to see the above article in Suc- 
cessful Farming.—Rev. J. W. R., Penn. 

Note: Successful Farming stands 
squarely behind the federal government 
and the livestock industry in its effort 
to eradicate tuberculosis thru testing. 
It is interesting to note that the most 
recent lowa court decision completely 
upholds the validity of the state law 
regarding the validity of the tuberculin 
test for cattle.—Editors. 


We All Should Join 


I PROPOSE a union of farmer-rent- 
ers. No dues, no obligations only to 
set out some permanent shrubs or 
plants or fruit every year whether you 
expect to stay another year or not. 
Such bare, desolate yards on rented 
farms when beauty costs so little! It 
makes me disgusted to have a farmer’s 
wife serve prunes during strawberry 
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Young Mother—‘‘ You needn’t teeter the ship any more 


now, captain, Baby’s asleep!”’ 


Likes Our Index 


I am taking the pleasure of congratulat- 
ing you on your earnest work you are 
doing to improve the good old magazine 
Successful Farming. I have been a sub- 
scriber for many years and when each issue 
arrives it always contains some new and 
useful improvement. One of the last ones 
is the new index to advertisers. This sure 
is what I call a real convenient improve- 
ment. So let me express, to my notion your 
paper is as near perfect as any farm paper 
ever could be. With best wishes to all you 
folks I am,—H. F., Mich. 


Would Swat the Grub 


ON’T you believe that there should be 

legislation enacted in this country 
similar to that in Denmark, Great Britain, 
Germany, and other countries providing 
for the speedy eradication of ox warbles 
or cattle grubs as commonly known in this 
country? Bulletin 1369 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture (April, 


and energy that we possess. 
Co-operate with your neigh- 
bor. Look about the com- 
munity and see if you can im- 
prove it and then set out to 
do it. Remember that the country was 
made before the city so why can’t we 
make it a desirable place in which to 
live? 

I think Successful Farming will be 
glad to help solve any problems they 
can if you will only give them a chance. 
—R. K. McF., Penn. 


Keep Up the Home 
Department 
I THOROLY enjoy Successful Farm- 


ing from cover to cover. Everything 
is clean and practical. A. H. U. thinks 
the women’s pages should be cut down, 
but I hope you will not follow his sug- 
gestion. A farm after all, is run to 
make a home for a family, and every- 
thing that helps make a better home, 
ought to have plenty of space in a farm 
paper. 

The Birdseye Views of Far Lands is 
worth many times the price of the 
magazine and being such a convenient 
size, it is easy to read.—Mrs. M. C. 
































































THE NEW FORD TUDOR SEDAN 


























EXTRA VALUE WITHOUT EXTRA COST 


THE constant effort of the Ford Motor Company is to find ways to give you greater and greater value 
without increase in price — frequently at lowered price. This applies not only to the manufacture of 
the car, but to other important factors that concern its usefulness to millions of people. It is obvious 
that savings in production would be of little value if they were sacrificed later in high selling costs. 

Because the Ford is made economically, distributed economically, serviced economically — and be- 
cause it runs economically — it is a value far above the price you pay. Among its outstanding features 
are the Triplex shatter-proof glass windshield, Rustless Steel, five steel-spoke wheels, four Houdaille 
double-acting hydraulic shock absorbers, large number of ball and roller bearings, the extensive 


use of fine steel forgings instead of castings or stampings, and unusual accuracy in manufacturing. 
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E and EVERYWHERE 


all through the house you'll find twice as many uses for Bon Ami as there are hours 


in the day. This popular cleanser and polisher is truly a “ood friend” of the busy housewife. 


For its gentle magic action quickly “blots up” dirt and tarnish—doesn’t scour—doesn’t scratch. 


Bathtubs & Ciling 


Innotimeatall, Bon Ami Pow- 
der soaks up that stubborn 
“ring” around the bathtub— 
blots up every soapy mark and 
speck of dirt from basins and 
tiling — makes the bathroom 
glisten with cleanliness. 
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The Bon Ami way is the easi- 
est way to clean windows. 
With a damp cloth apply the 
Bon Ami film to the glass. A 
moment’s wait—then polish 
with a clean, dry cloth —and 
your windows are clear as air! 
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Bon Ami is best for utensils of 
aluminum, enamel and agate. 
For it “blots up” the dirt 
and stain—instead of scour- 
ing it off. Even those obstinate 
stains in coffee pots—vanish 
before Bon Ami’s magic touch. 
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Yes, indeed, Bon Ami cleans 
white shoes—all kinds except 
kid! Apply the Bon Ami with 
a damp cloth or brush. Let it 
dry—then dust it off. Your 
shoes are snow-white, without 
a single blemish. 
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Bon Amt Rapio MATINEE—“On the air, everywhere!” Every Thursday 
morning from over forty leading stations. A delightful program of music and entertainment 
featuring *‘Bonnie and Amy”! Eastern Standard Time, 11:00 A. M.; Central Standard Time 
10:00 A. M.; Mountain Time 11:20 A. M.; Pacific Coast Time 10:20 A. M. 
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For mirrors, as for windows, 
there’s nothing like Bon Ami. 
Rub a damp cloth over the 
Cake and cover the glass with 
the film. It dries in a moment. 
Then whisk—and gone are all 
the dirt and finger-marks, 
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Dust and tarnish soon dull the 
loveliness of brass,nickel,pew- 
terand copper. Buta few quick 
rubs with Bon Ami takes off 
every spot, stain and bit of tar- 
nish—polishes all these metals 
till they shine like new. 


White Woodwork 


Until you use Bon Ami you'll 
never know how easy it is to 
keep smooth painted wood- 
work and walls spotless. For 
Bon Ami quickly blots up the 
dirt, and best of all it doesn’t 
scour off the paint! 


Vaidamalithes 


Wind-shields, lamps, mirrors, 
bumpers—all the glass and 
metal trimmings of your auto- 
mobile gleam when cleaned 
with magic Bon Ami. It’s 
handy to keep both Cake and 
Powder right in your garage. 
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